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THE IRON WIRE, WIRE ROPE, AND FENCING COMPANY 
ROWELL & CO.), 
Colonial and Foreign (tovernment Contractors. Patentees and Contractors to H.M.’s War Department, dc. &c. 


STRAINED WIRE AND CONTINUOUS IRON re AND GATES 
Erected over thousands of miles at Home, in the Colonies, and 


ROWELL'S 


ROWELL'S 
G Fe anor ED PATENT 

"STEEL DIAGONAL 
STEEL 
STANDARD. 


NEW PATENT ‘‘ECONOMIC’”’ STRAINED WIRE -FENCING. 
SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR ae. Ads STRENGTH, AND APPEAR 
IRON HURDLES GATES, TREE GUAR AND WIRE NET TING; "FENCING FOR 
ER PARKS, RABBIT WAREENS. AND PHEASANTERIES 


& CO., 2, POET’S CORNER, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogues Post-free on “Application. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS, 
And Publishers of Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
Bookbuyers and Libraries at Home and Abroad supplied on the best terms. 


A Monthly Catalogue issued. A General Catalogue, price 3s. 6d. 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF BOOKS IN ENGLAND. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED FOR CASH. 


136 STRAND, W.C.; 36 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Incorporated in the 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 110, and further empowered by 
Special Act, 16 Viet. cap. 68. 


This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all Surplus Funds 
belong to the Members. 


Every third year a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large 
‘hein have been declared. 


The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
The Surplus Funds already appropriated amount to £997,000. 
It has an ANNUAL INCOME of £207 


An ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, of £1,060,850. 
And has PAID IN CLAIMS, £1,327,382, 


Policies absolutely indisputable after five years, provided the age of the Assured 
has been admitted. 


Policies kept in foree when requested by appropriating the Surrender Value to the 
payment of premiums. 


No charge for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy 
climates. 


Assurers under the '!zempERaNCE ScHEME are placed in a separate Section. 
Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 
LOANS on FREEHOLDs, LEAsEHOLDs, and other SxcuRiTIEs considered. 


Prospectuses, Ccpies of the last heport and Balance Sheet, and Board of Trade Returns, dc., 
can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 


EDWIN BOWLEY, FIA., F.SS., Secretary. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 6O.’5 NEW BOOKS. 


A New Book the ht Hon. the Earl of Selbo 
A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AGAINST ‘DISESTABLISH- 
MENT. With an Introductory Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Grapstonz, M.P. By RouNDELL, EaRL oF 
SELBORNE. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
A New Work on M 


adagascar 
MADAGASCAR: an Historical and Descriptive Account of the Island and its former 
Dependencies. Compiled by S. PasFIELD Otiver, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., late Captain Royal Artillery. With 
Maps. 2 vols., medium 8vo., £2 12s. 6d. 


EARLY LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 1814-1826. Edited by CHarLes 
Exot Norton. 2 vols., with 2 Portraits, crown 8vo., 18s. 

HISTORY OF NAPOLEON I. By P. Lanrrey. A Translation made with the 
sanction of the Author. New and Popular Edition. 4 vols., crown 8vo., 30s. 

TWENTY SERMONS. By the Rev. Patuuips Brooks, Rector of Trinity Church, 


Boston, U.S.A., Author of * y “ene Preached in English Churches,”’ ‘‘ The Candle of the Lord, and other 
rmons,” &. Crown 8vo., 6s 


NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From The Spectator, With nume- 
rous Dlustrations by Tomson. Small 4to., extra 
ly Illustrated b h Caldecott. 
OLD CHRISTMAS AND ) BRACEBRIDGE HAI HALL By Wasuineton Irvine. With 
numerous Illustrations An Edition de inne on fine paper. Royal 8vo., 21s, 
m of “the Pickwick Papers.”’ 
THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS “OF "THE PICKWICK CLUB. By Cuarzes Dickens, 


With a numerous Illustrations. Edited by Cuartes Dickens the Younger. In 2 vols., extra 
crown 8vo., 21s 
ew Volume of Poems by John 8 


tuart Blackie. 
MESSIS VITAE: of Song from a life. By Joun Sruarr 


Emeritus Professor . page in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo., on 6d. 


A Magazine which has no rival in England.””—The 
A NEW GIFT ‘BOOK FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD, WITH. "500 PICTURES. 


Now ready, super royal 8vo., cloth elegant, price 8s. 


The English LMustrated Magazine for 1886. 


The Third Yearly Volume of ‘THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE” is now ready. The volume 
consists of over 800 closely-printed pages, illustrated by about 500 Wood : 500 Wood Engravings of various sizes. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
olph Caldecott’s Last Wor 
JACK AND -THE BEANSTALK. English Sommasion by the Hon. Hattam 
Tennyson. With 50} by CaLpEcoTr. Feap. 4to., 3s. 6d. 
ew Books Mr. Lewis Carroll. 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES SUN NDERGROUN D. Being a Facsimile of the Original 


MS. Book, afterwards developed into “‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.”” By Lewis Carrout. nd 
27 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo., 4s: [Ina few days. 


THE GAME OF LOGIC. By Lewis Crown 8vo., 3s. 
MADAME TABBY’S ESTABLISHMENT. By Kari. With Illustrations. Crown 


8vo., 4s. 6d. 
THE TALE OF TROY. Done into English by Ausrey Stewart, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Globe 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE MOO MAIDEN, and other Stories). By Jessy E. Greenwoop. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S STORY-BOOKS for CHILDREN. 


In Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d.each. With by WaLtTer CRANE. 


‘Iwo Little Waifs. | Christmas-Tree Land. Us.” | Pour Winds Farm. 
In Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. With leis by WALTER CRANE, [New Volume, 

“Carrots.” | Herr Baby. | The Cuckoo Clock. | Se, Room. 

Rosy. Tell me a i Grandmother Dear. A Child. 


Now Ready. The Christmas (December) Number of 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


It contains Pictures by L. Atma Tapema, R.A., Miss Crara G. pu Maurier, Huax THOMSON, 
J. Buxton Kyicut, W. BiscomBe GARDNER, and other artists. And contributions by A. C. Swinspurnre, H. F, 
Brown, the Aurnor of “ Bootle’s Baby,” Guant ALLEN, George Mrrepiru, the AuTHer of “Johu Herring,” D, 
CuRISTIE Murray, D. Rice-Jonges, G. Du Maurier, B. L. FarJeon, the Autor of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
and other writers. 

This Fine-Art Number, may be obtained from any Bookseller or Newsagent, price One Shilling, by post Fifteenpence, 
*,* Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s New Illustrated Catalogue of Presentation and Prize-Books is 
now ready, post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
a 
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MINENT We? 


EDITED BY JOHN H. INGRAM. 


‘Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


ALREADY ISSUED:— 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


GEORGE SAND. 

MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
EMILY BRONTE. 
MARY LAMB. 
MARGARET FULLER. 
ELIZABETH FRY. 
COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


By Mathilde Blind. 

By Bertha Thomas. 

By Helen Zimmern. 

By A. Mary F. Robinson. 
By Anne Gilchrist. 

|By Julia Ward Howe. 
By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 
By Vernon Lee. 


By Mrs. Fenwick Miller. 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. 


By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
RACHEL. 
MADAME ROLAND. 


SUSANNA WESLEY. 


By Mrs. A. Kennard. 
By Mathilde Blind. 


By Eliza Clarke. 

MARGARET OF ANGOULEME, QUEEN OF 
NAVARRE. 

By A. Mary F. Robinson. 


IN THE PRESS:— 
MRS. SIDDONS. 


By Mrs. A. Kennard. 
MADAME DE STAEL. 


By Bella Duffy. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. S.W. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE WORKS 


THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 


Half-Hours with the Stars. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. 17th 
Thousand. Demy 4to., boards, 3s. 6d. 


Half-Hours with the Telescope. 
By R. A. Proctor. Ninth Edition. Il- 
lustrated. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Half-Hours with the Microscope. 
By E. Lanxester, M.D. With 250 Illus- 
trations. 17th Thousand, enlarged. Fep. 
8vo., cloth. Plain, 2s. 6d.; coloured, 4s. 


An Illustrated Natural History of 


British Butterflies and Moths. 
By Epwarp Newman, F.L.S.. &e. New 
Edition. Royal 8vo. 25s. 


Sketches of Bird Life. 
From Twenty Years’ Observation of 
their Haunts and Habits. By James 
Epmunp Harrtine, Author of A Hand- 
book of British Birds,’ &c. With Illus- 
trations by Wotr, &c. Demy 
8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The British Fungi: 
A Plain and Easy Account of. By M. 
C. Cooxse, M.A., LL.D. With Coloured 


Plates of 40 Species. Third Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


A Manual of Structural Botany. 
By M.C. Cooxe,M.A,LL.D. Revised 
Edition Illustrated with 200 Woodcuts. 
25th Thousand. 32mo., cloth, 1s 


The Preparation and Mounting of 
Microscopic Objects. 

By Tuomas Davizs. New Edition, greatly 

enlarged and brought up to the present 

time by Jonn Marruews, M.D., F.R.M.S. 

11th Thousand. F cp. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Practical Microscopy. 


By Gro. E. Davirs, F.R.M.S. Second 
a Demy 8vo., cloth. Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. 


Popular Lectures on Scientific Sub- 
jects. 
By Sir Joun F. W. Herscuen, 8sth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
Practical Physiology. 
A School Manual of Health. By E. 


LankesterR, M.D. Numerous Woodcuts. 
Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Half-Hours in the Green Lanes. 
By J. E. Taytor. Illustrated with 300 
oodcuts. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Half-Hours at the Sea-side. 
By J. E. Taytor. Illustrated with 250 
oodeuts. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Land and Fresh Water Shells of the 
British Isles, 
By R. Rumer, F.L.S. Illustrated with 
8 Photographs and 3 Lithographs, con- 
taining figures of all the — Spe- 
cies. Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Nature’s By-paths. 
A Series of Recreative Papers in Natu- 
ral History. By J. E. Tayuzor, F.L.S., 
F.G.S. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Flowers: their Origin, Shapes, Per- 
fumes, and Colours. 

. By J. E. Tayzor. Illustrated with 32 
Coloured Figures by Sowersy, and 121 
Woodcuts. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Geological Stories. 
By J. E.Taxtor. Numerous Illustrationg. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo., cleth, 2s. 6d. 
The Aquarium. 
By J. E. Taytor. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth extra. Illustrated, 6s. 
British Ferns. 
A Plain and Easy Account of. By Mrs. 


LankestER. Numerous Coloured Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


The Collector’s of Alge, 
Diatoms, Desmids, Fungi, Lichens, 
Mosses, &c. 


By Jowann Nave. Translated and Edited 
by Rev. W. W. Spicer, M.A. Illustrated 
with 114 Woodcuts. Fep.8vo.,cloth, 2s.6d. 


Notes on Collecting and Preserving 
Natural History Objects. 
Edited by J. E. Tavtor, F.L.S., F.G.8. 


Numerous Illustrations. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Ferns: British and Foreign. 
By J. Sarrx, A.L.S. Fourth Edition, 
revised and greatly enlarged, with New 
Figures, &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place. 
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MESSRS. W. H. SMITH & SON 


WILL FORWARD 


From the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT the following Magazines 
and Reviews. 


LIBRARY COPIES 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom 
At the prices annexed, until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE. 


PER ANNUM. PBR ANNUM. 


Belgravia. ° - Maemillan's . ‘ 
Blackwood’s . 273 National Review . 77 
— ary Review =. 1 / Revue des Deux Mondes . 82 
ornhi 

Fortnightly Review. 17 me 
London Society . Longman’s Magazine . 9 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 
Edinburgh . - 10 Quarterly . . 10 0 
Church Quarterly . 


Seo O00 0 & 


The terms will be 1s. 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the 
Bookstalls to have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE Par rm ApvancE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
Twetve Montus. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed 
for, it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


Subscriptiens will be received at any Bookstall. 


W. H. SMITH & SON'S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186 STRAND, LONDON, 
AND AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


Novels are issued to, and received from, Subscribers in SETS only. 


TERMS 
For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall. 
6 Months. 

For One Volume at a time £218 “eno 

(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes atatime ... O17 6 11l 6 

(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Twetvre ,, 5 56 0 


_ This Library possesses an advantage over all other Libraries in the privilege it gives of 
allowing its Subscribers to be transferred, free of charge, to any of Messrs. SMITH & SONS’ 


bookstalls in England and Wales. There are more than 500 Depéts available for this purpose. 
Subscriptions are received at amy bovkstall. 
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Just Published. Crown 8vo. 6s. With 19 Illustrations and Map. 


HALF-HOURS WITH MUHAMMAD, 


A Popular Account of the Prophet of Arabia, and of 
his more immediate followers, 
TOGETHER WITH A 


SHORT SYNOPSIS OF THE RELIGION HE FOUNDED. 


BY 


ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, C.I.E. 


H.M.’s Indian (Home) Service. 
Translator of the “ Anvar-i-Suheili,” &c. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Waterloo Place. S.W. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


REVOLTED IRELAND, 1798 anp 1803. 


BY 


The Hon. ALBERT S. G. CANNING, 


Author of “ Macaulay, Essayist and Historian,” ““ Thoughts on Shakespeare’s Historical Plays,” &c. 
London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. S.W. 


THE COMING DELUGE OF PETROLEUM. 


For a Full Account of Liquid Fuel for Steamers and Men-of-War, Petroleum Tank Steamers, Petroleum 
Pipe Lines, Petroleum Locomotives, and Petroleum Fountains, 200 feet high, read 


“THE REGION THE FIRE,” 


Travels in the Black Sea, Caucasus, and Caspian. 
By CHARLES MARVIN, 


Author of “‘ The Petroleum Industry of Russia,’”’ ‘‘ Baku, the Petrolia of Europe,” &c. 


8vo., 417 pages. With 21 Maps and Illustrations, chiefly showing the Petroleum Operations of Russia. | 


OPINION ON THE CONTINENT. 


““M. Charles Marvin est assurement l’homme qui connait le mieux la région de la Caspienne.’’—Fernand Hue 
(Bibliotheque de Geographie et de Voyages). 
“Such maps and plans and illustrations as (‘harles Marvin gives are not to be found in any Russian work on 


petroleum, and we may say at once that, with the aid of it, the dngiish public may become better acquainted with 
Russian petroleum industry than even our capitalists themselves.”"—Vitas Auvkuz, 


The Special Correspondent of ‘‘The Illustrated London News” (Mz. Wituiam Simpson, 
attached to Sir Peter Lumsden s mission), specially recommends “ ‘fue Kegion o. the Eternal Fire ”’ in his articles 
on the Baku oil region in the Illustrated London News, June 1886. 


Professor Keane, the Geographer, says, in the Academy, that “it must long remain the standard book 
on the petroleum regiou of the Caspian. 


Mr. Martell, Chief Surveyor of Lloyd’s, speaking at a meeting of the Lewisham and Blackheath 
Scientitic Association, May 3rd, 1886, said: ‘* Almost every day I am having uppiications and inquiries addressed 
to me with regard to petroleum tank steamers from English shipbuilders auu Owners, and I tind that the inspira- 
tion is invariably due to Mr. Marvin's * Kegion of the Eternal Fire. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. S8.W. 


| 
| 
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W. H. ALLEN & COS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
From the Foundation of Virginia to the Reconstruction of the Union. 
By PERCY GREY, 

Author of ** Across the Zodiac,” and ** Sanguela:.” 

Two Vols. With Maps. 32s. 


COLONIAL FRANCE: Its History, Administration, 


and Commerce. 
By CAPTAIN C. B. NORMAN. 


Late 90th Light Infantry and Bengal Staff Corps, Author of *- America: or, the Campaign of 
1877,” Tonkin; or, Franee in the Far Eas!.” 


Demy 8vo. With Map. 15s. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, FROM 
1836 to 1880. 


By CAPTAIN LIONEL J. TROTTEE. 
Author of “ A History of the British Empire in India,” “ Warren astings: a Biography,” &c. 


Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! 
An Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and Amusement, in Queensland, New South 
Wales, and Victoria. 
By THE HON. HAROLD FINCH-HATTON 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPLAIN IN THE 
ROYAL NAVY. 


Being Notes and Scenes from the Writings of the Rey. GUISE W. TUCKER, M.A., late 
Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital, and Vicar of Ramsay, Essex. 
Compiled and Edited by HIS WIDOW. 
With a Prefatory Letter by Admiral Sir W. Kiva Hatz, K.C.B. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 


NEW VOLUMES.—MARGARET OF ANGOULEME, QUEEN OF NAVARRE. B 
A. Many F. Rosrnson. MRS. SIDDONS. By Mrs. A. Kennarp.[ Nearly sola 
MADAME DE STAEL. By Beuua Durry. [dn the press.] 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE: His Life, Letters, and 
Opinions. 
By JOHN H. INGRAM, Editor “ Eminent Women Series.” 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
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W. H, ALLEN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS—continued. 


SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO- 
INDIANS. 
By COLONEL W. F. B. LAURIE, 
Royal (Madras) Artillery, Author of -‘ Our Burmese Wars,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. With Portrait of Sir John Kaye. 7s. 6d. 


RANCH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA, 


Extracted from the Home Correspondence of E. M. H. 
Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


ITS OWN REWARD. 


By J. SALE LLOYD, 
Author of “Shadows of the Past,” “‘ Honesty Seeds,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


THE DEFENCE OF KAHUN. 


A Forgotten Episode of the First Afghan War. 
By CHARLES REYNOLDS WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. 


MEMOIR OF CAPTAIN DALTON, H.E.I.C.S., 


Defender of Trichinopoly, 1752-3. 
By CHARLES DALTON, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘Life and Times of General Sir Edward Cecil.” 
Crown 8vo. With Portrait and Two Plans. 6s. 


CHARON, AND SERMONS FROM THE STYX. 
By the Author of “ The Rosicrucians.” 


Crown 8vo. Is. 


WORLDLY TALES. 
Inscribed to Edmund Yates. 
By J. W. SHERER, ©.8.1., Author of “ Who is Mary?” “ At Home and in India,” &e. 
Crown 8vo. Boards, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, 
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LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS, 


In small post 8vo., uniform, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 
Price SIX SHILLINGS each, unless where otherwise stated. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. By WILLIAM BLACK. 


LORNA DOONE: A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 


A ROMANCE OF EXMOOR. 
Twenty-FirtH Epition. 


NINETEENTH EpITION. 


Also an Edition charmingly Mustrated, 2s., 31s. 6a., | Feathers. 
Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart 
Alice Lorraine. Cradock Nowell. 
Clara Vaughan. Cripps the Carrier. 7 
Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Mary Anerley. 
Christowell: A Dartmoor Tale. 
Tommy Upmore. 


| Wreck of the “ Grosvenor.” 

| John Holdsworth (Chief Mate). 

| A Strange Voyage. A Sailor’s Sweetheart. 
By THOMAS HARDY. | Need.” 

The Trumpet-Major. ittle Loo: a Tale of Sou ea. ' 

Far from the Madding Crowd. | A Sea Queen. Jack’s Courtship. 


The Hand of Ethelberta. My Watch Below. 
i By Mrs. BEECHER STOWE. 
A Pair of a | Old Town Folk. We and our Neighbours, 
The Return of the Native. | Poganue People. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. By Mrs. B. M. CROKER. 

Mery Guild Court. | Some One Else. 

e Vicar’s Daughter. 
Weighed and Wanting. Orts. 1 


Sarah de Beranger. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


John Jerome: His Thoughts and Ways. 5s. 
Daisies and Buttercups: A Novel of the Upper By Mrs. MACQUOID 
Thames. 


The Senior Partner. Elinor Dryden. Diane. 


By Miss COLERIDGE. 
truggle for Fame. An English Squire. 


By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 


A Golden Sorrow. Out of Court. ay BEY. MA. 
| A Story of the Dragonades. 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author of 
“Rudder Grange.” By JOSEPH HATTON. 
The late Mrs. Null. | Three Recruits, and the Girls they Left behind. 
By C. F. WOOLSON. 


Anne. East Angels. | By LEWIS WALLACE. 
For the Major. 5s. Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ. 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY 1887.. 


CONTENTS. 
A Creole Belle. Frontis E ed by Franx | Campaignin —* Cossacks. I.—A Sum- 
FRENCH. mer gn. By Frank D. Miter. With 
The Navies of the Continent. I.—The French ll ee ome drawn by F. D. Millet. 


Mavy. By Sir Epwarp J. Rerep. With 7 Illus- | Confession. A Poem. By Dora Reap GOODALE. 
trations from Photographs and Drawings by Chev. | Victoria. A Poem. By ANNIE FIELDs. 
Edwardo de Martino. ey A Novel. Parts IX. and X. By R. 
New Orleans. By Cuartes DupLEY WarNER. With LACKMORE. With 12 Illustrations drawn by 
20 Illustrations ae by William Hamilton Gib- Frederick Barnard and Alfred Parsons. 
son, Alfred Kappes, E. W. Kemble, Schell and | The Home Acre. Part IX. (Continued from the 
Hogan, and Frederick Dielman,. October Number.) By E. P. Roz. 
Marka. A Story of Russian Life. PartI, By Katu- | A Note on Impressionist Painting. By Tuxo- 


LeEN O'Meara. DORE CHILD. 
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FREE OF ALL CHARGE. 
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ARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT 
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ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 
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52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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G®=4t NERVE STRENGTH, 
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A Fluid Liver Medicine, made from 
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The best Antibilious Remedy. 

Without a icle of Mercury. 

Safest and Surest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 
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SULPHOLINE SOAP. 
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Delightful to Wash with. 
Skin soon becomes Healthy, Soft, Com- 


The 


fortable, Beautiful. Transparent, Supple. 
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DAYS OF THE YEAR. 
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ALFRED AUSTIN, 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonder- 
ful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Asthma. 
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Cured Instantly by 
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NERVINE. 


CURES TOOTH-ACHE INSTANTLY by 
painless constriction of the nerve. Prevents 
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and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purc and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with full particulars, post free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager, 
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ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 
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CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, & ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in Grape-Stands, Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


ROCK 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
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15, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London 


FINANCIAL POSITION. 
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INVESTMENT POLICIES 
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For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to the Actuary, 
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Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


Brown Polson’s Corn Flour 


Is a Household Requisite of Constant Utility 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND 
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LORD IDDESLEIGH. 


Tue touching and impressive ceremony at Westminster Abbey was 
a fitting embodiment of the universal sorrow felt at the death of 
Lord Iddesleigh, and summed up the popular judgment ‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” A life of action in the sight of his 
countrymen daily deepened the respect and regard with which they 
viewed him, and seldom has so unanimous a verdict of approbation 
been given by all parties and classes to a statesman. Indeed, so 
loud and complete is the harmony of eulogy that it may seem a 
work of supererogation to add one more voice to it; yet, perhaps 
that of one who has been by his side as a colleague from the time 
of his entering Parliament may not be deemed intrusive. Nor 
can it be unfitting that, in a Review founded on Constitutional 
principles, a notice of one so steadfast in the maintenance of them 
should find a place. 

It is not without hesitation and with no view to controversy 
that the task is undertaken, but simply with the object of paying 
due tribute to the nobility, generosity, and amiability of character 
which marked the career of Lord Iddesleigh. Some, indeed, have 
taken occasion, while for the first time they praise him, to strike 
a note which would have been utterly discordant to him in the 
disparagement of his friends and colleagues, while a very few have 
found missiles in his open grave to hurl at those with whom he 
was at peace to the last. Insult and wrong are imputed to those 
who loved and honoured him, and accidents are distorted into 
malevolent intentions, which found no place in the minds of those 
charged with them. But the simple heart of the nation is not 
tainted with these corrupting influences, nor turned aside by them 
from the contemplation of the stainless record of a life spent in 
its service, and is proud to think that such a man could find in 
working for it a sphere of usefulness where, though in the strong 
light of party strife, his course was by all admitted to be marked 
by unselfish devotion to duty, absence of rancour or self-seeking, 
and to be absolutely free from petty jealousies. 
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And if such be the view of the general public, what has been the 
estimate of the friends who on a “ nearer view” saw, as it were, 
“the very pulse of the machine”? They rejoice that a seal 
is set upon their own conclusion, and that the qualities which 
endeared him to them have been so appreciated by their country- 
men. 

From youth to age he was the same; the industry and ability 
crowned at Oxford by a first class marked him for early employ- 
ment in the service of the State, and for the success which he was 
destined to achieve. He had admirable training for Parliamentary 
life before he entered upon it, and became especially conversant 
with trade and finance, his knowledge of which was conspicuously 
displayed in after years. A long familiarity with him in political 
affairs, and an unbroken union of party ties were rendered closer 
and more intimate by a friendship never interrupted, nor even 
“roughened” by ‘‘ cataracts and breaks.” An exchange of letters, 
the very last day of his existence, remains the record of feelings 
which never varied during thirty years of intercourse. It might 
be, perhaps, expected in such circumstances, that an interest would 
be given by the relation of incidents to this short survey of his 
character; but the time has not come when the confidences of 
such an association can be laid bare, even for the purpose of giving 
stronger relief to the best characteristics of the man. 

The world at large knows as well as the writer his conduct of 
business in Parliament, the tone of his speeches, his powers of 
conciliating opponents, that subtle flavour of candour and generosity 
which won their goodwill; while his adherents, perhaps, at times 
regretted a want of pungency, or even acrimony, that would have 
been alien to his nature and have had a very different effect. His 
mind weighed in delicate scales the pros and cons, and in speaking 
on a question this was so evident that he had, at times, the 
appearance more of a judge than of an advocate, and yet the skil- 
ful turn of his arguments proved that he was not wanting in the 
powers of the latter, to convince others as he had convinced him- 
self. His mind was a repertory of knowledge, and he could produce 
from his stores the needful facts or illustrations, however suddenly 
a question might arise; and many who watched anxiously his 
succession to the lead in Parliament, when Mr. Disraeli was called 
to the House of Lords, were astonished at the display of informa- 
tion, and of qualities for which, up to that time, they had hardly 
given him credit, but which his chief foresaw when, long before, he 
ealled him his lieutenant. His conflicts with Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, on finance, showed his mastery of the subject, and candid 
critics would admit that it was no impar congressus. Though 
“action” might not mark his speeches, so much as to entitle him 
to be ranked with the highest orators, they were replete with argu- 
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ment, and no one could put his finger on a blot of ignorance in his 
treatment of the topics involved. It may be that some eager spirits, 
recognizing the sapientia, wished it less mitis, but its moderation 
told upon the great body of the House, and confirmed his authority 
in and over it. It is quite a mistake to suppose that he could not 
be aggressive upon occasion; and though his weapons were never 
envenomed, they were keen pointed and effective. His invective 
was tempered by good humour, and a playfulness which showed 
how free it was from malice. With his political friends he was a 
wise and prudent counsellor, candid, open, and straightforward, 
ever ready to assist them with advice, well considered and not 
hastily or perfunctorily offered. An equable temperament, com- 
plete self-control, and a singular geniality of disposition, made 
him always the same; and though his position naturally subjected 
him to interviews often needless and wearisome, he manifested no 
irritation, but could rid himself of intruders by some courteous 
hint, or well-timed pleasantry. 

In social life he was a charming companion, and the easy current 
of his talk left an impression of delightful conversation, without, 
perhaps, those marked passages which live in the memory. 

The world at large has had samples of his humour, in lectures 
full of grace, wit, and literary knowledge. The young were 
specially fascinated by him, and he could adapt himself to the 
youngest. It was a pleasant sight to see him surrounded by 
children, who seemed to treat him as one of themselves, undis- 
mayed by his dignity, won by his affability, and attracted by his 
extraordinary power of amusing them by stories adapted to their 
= The children hung about his arm, 

And even babes would fearless come 
To meet his glad embrace. 

Up to that gentle pleasant face 

They looked with trustful eye serene ; 
A kindly heart can soon be seen. 

They would ask for many repetitions, and probably the narrator 
was not less pleased than his hearers, as he certainly was not 
when an older audience showed its appreciation of Devon or 
Cornwall anecdotes by its hearty merriment. He did not usurp in 
society, but took his part, and loved to bring in some apposite 
story; yet was by no means in his “ anecdotage,” but ready for 
general and neighbourly talk on all subjects of interest which might 
spring up. The well-known figure, and quiet, sly countenance 
with which he would introduce a jest, give zest to an illustration, 
or a humorous turn to, conversation, will be missed in many a 
household. Old friends have rivals in sorrow among the young; 
and many a girl, who from childhood had loved him as a sort of 
elder brother, will call to mind the gentle courtesy, kindly interest, 
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and a sort of old-fashioned politeness, with which he has welcomed 
her into the world of Society in which he maintained with her a. 
constant friendship. His winning manners invited and responded 
to the cordial frankness with which they always welcomed him. 

Much more might be said; and, no doubt, the time will come 
when the portrait will be drawn with its background, lights, and 
shadows. More of the inner life, more of the domestic surround- 
ings and the central influence, more of good deeds done without 
publicity, more of his simple faith, will hereafter be revealed, and 
as the whole man is more fully before his countrymen, so much 
the more will he be recognized as a true one. At present this 
very inadequate offering of friendship—one wreath among many— 
is laid upon the grave which closes over one of the gentlest, 
most chivalrous, and gracious characters which this generation 
has seen. 

CRANBROOK. 


STAFFORD HENRY NORTHCOTE. 
Born a.p. 1818. Diep 1887. 


Gentle in fibre, but of steadfast nerve 
Still to do right though right won blame not praise, 
And fallen on evil tongues and evil days* 
When men from plain straight duty twist and swerve, 
And, born to nobly sway, ignobly serve, 
Sliming their track to power through tortuous ways, 
He felt, with that fine sense that ne’er betrays, 
The line of moral beauty ’s not a curve. 
But, proving wisdom folly, virtue vain, 
He stretched his hands out to the other shore,t 
And was by kindred spirits beckoned o’er 
Into that gloaming Land where setteth pain, 
While we across the silent river strain 
Idly our gaze, and find his form no more. 
* . . « Though fallen on evil days, 


On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues. 
Paradise Lost, Book VIL, v. 25—6. 


t¢ Tendebantque manus ripe ulterioris amore.—Eneidos, Lib, VI1., v. 314, 
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Ar the close of 1884 a dissolution of Parliament had become 
imminent, and the disciplined agents of the Society for the Libe- 
ration of Religion from State Patronage and Control were actively 
employed in labouring to accomplish the great object of their 
existence. The Nonconformist newspaper, established by the 
late Mr. Edward Miall (the founder of the Liberation Society), 
sounded the war trumpet and proclaimed that “‘ early steps should 
be taken for unfurling the banner of Disestablishment. The 
opportunity of the supporters of religious equality had at length 
arrived. Why should they not seize it? Nonconformists (said the 
Rev. J. G. Rogers) have only to make up their minds and it 
will be impossible to resist their just demands. Liberationists 
have within the next year to make their appeal to the two millions 
now knocking at the door of the Constitution.” 

The combatants about to enter on this great conflict were 
dexterous ; their object was avowed ; the allies they proposed to 
enlist were counted by millions, and thus the Nonconformist in- 
formed the world. “ As if in preparation for a forward movement, 
the Liberation Society have just brought out a book (The Case for 
Disestablishment) that will command wide attention. In this 
shilling volume is contained the completest, the tersest, and most 
telling statement of the facts and arguments on which the advo- 
cates of Disestablishment found their case. It is evident that the 
utmost care has been lavished on its preparation.’”’ The con- 
cluding injunction of the article from which I quote —‘‘ that 
100,000 copies should be scattered through the length and breadth 
of the land, to give a marked impetus to the Liberation move- 
ment ”’—effectively secured a wide notoriety for the Society’s 
movements, and for the shilling volume which authoritatively 
represented their aims and principles. 

By lectures, by meetings, and by the distribution of leaflets, the 
task of the Society to indoctrinate the masses was most ener- 
getically pursued, nor were political considerations neglected ; for 
at a General Conference on the 24th March 1885 it was resolved : 

“That the approach of a General Election makes it the impera- 
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tive duty of the friends of religious equality to adopt special 
measures for securing the return in every case in which it may be: 
practicable, of candidates who are in favour of a policy of Disesta- 
blishment. 

The zealous labours of the Liberationists, and in particular the 
application of the electoral ordeal, were far from infructuous, and 
the Society were able to announce, in September, that 374 Candi- 
dates had committed themselves to a pledge in favour of Dis- 
establishment. In their sanguine view of the future, and faith in 
Mr. Gladstone’s entire agreement in their policy, they interpreted 
his Manifesto of 17th September 1885, not only as a distinct. 
Declaration for Disestablishment, but as an indication that he 
was ready to place it in the forefront of his party legislation. 

The agitation was at this stage heated to greater intensity 
by the publication of the Radical Programme, a treatise ushered 
into existence by Mr. Chamberlain, who in a brief preface, deem- 
ing the “‘stage of agitation to be past, and the time for action 
come,” presented the work “as a definite and practical programme 
for the Radical party.” 

The chapter of this book dealing with the National Church 
adopts unreservedly the trenchant proposals of the Liberation 
Society for the absolute disruption and spoliation of the Church. 

The result, however, showed that Liberationists had overshot 
their mark. : The publicity which they craved for their scheme of 
Disestablishment had worked, not the effect which its authors. 
desired, of making allies, but the contrary effects of alarming loyal 
men of various political views, and uniting Liberal and Conserva- 
tive Churchmen in a resolute resistance to the conspiracy which 
threatened the fundamental elements of the Constitution. Mr. 
Gladstone could not avoid the knowledge that this wide repudia- 
tion of Liberationist tactics was largely shared by men eminent in 
the ranks of the party of which he was still nominally the leader ; 
and in his Midlothian Speech of 10th November he declared 
that Disestablishment ought not to be made a test question at the 
approaching election, and he emphatically designated the scheme 
of Disestablishment set forth in the Radical Programme as one 
which could never be adopted. 

This announcement was a shock to the confident anticipations 
of the Liberationists, and suggested the wisdom, not only of ceasing 
to press on the call for Disestablishment, but of inducing Church- 
men to disarray their ranks by pacific and friendly professions. 
which would lull them into a security offering, at a future time, an 
opportunity for a final and decisive «onslaught. 

The Rev. Joseph Parker, in the Times of 13th November 1885, 
announced the Conference invited to meet at the City Temple on 
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the 19th November, to discuss ‘‘the loss and gain of Dis- 
establishment.” 

The Conference took place under the presidency of the Rev. 
J. Guiness Rogers, ‘‘a pronounced Liberationist”; but nothing 
could be more amiable than the tone which distinguished the 
speeches, not only of the Chairman, but of other eminent Non- 
conformist speakers. The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes declared: “1 
love the Church of England.” The Rev. Newman Hall! emphati- 
cally averred, “I am a great lover of the Church. I love her 
books, I love her men; my best friends are in it.” Dr. Parker 
earnestly disclaimed an irreligious or covetous spirit ; ‘‘ he did not 
want a single brick in any building belonging to the Established 
Church of England . . . he did not ask to share in what may be 
called the loot or spoil connected with the Disestablishment of 
the Church.” 

The speech of the Chairman (Mr. Rogers) was, however, the 
most significant. He disclaimed any part in “a proposition for 
religious equality which actually involved the disintegration of the 
Church of England.” He “ cared only to make our friends under- 
stand that we really mean no harm to them . . . no harm to the 
Episcopal Church.” He repudiated for himself, and for the 
Liberation Society which he represents, any responsibility for 
the Liberationist programme as a definite scheme of disendow- 
ment. They were “ practical suggestions, and nothing more.” It 
is true that the ‘‘ suggestions” were meant to be practical. It is 
true, also, that they were “definite”; for they proposed—(1) To 
sever religion from all legal connection with the State, upon the 
precedent of the Irish Church; (2) To secularize ecclesiastical 
endownents; and (8) To allow the conversion of consecrated build- 
ings to common uses. It is true, furthermore, that these practical 
suggestions, after thirty-seven years of careful preparation, were 
presented in 1877, and, with the full approval of Nonconformist 
authority, were widely circulated. Yet, only after the lapse of 
eight years does Mr. Guiness Rogers brand them with his 
disavowal. 

Better late than never; and I do not wonder that Canon 
Curties, as a Churchman, welcomed the disclaimer as very good 
news. He may even have cherished the belief that the “‘ same 
reasonableness’ which the Churchman desired should pervade the 
discussion, might henceforth distinguish the relations between 
Churchmen and Dissenters, had not Mr. G. Rogers wound up the 
Conference with the conclusion that Disestablishment was indis- 
pensable as the road to religious equality. 

‘Religious equality” is to be the desideratum—the great 
ultimate good for which some Nonconformists are ready to wage 
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an exasperating conflict. But before we meet with the clash of 
arms, would it not be wise to define what the term implies? to 
ascertain whether “religious equality” be attainable? and 
whether the means which must be pursued will not work evil 
rather than good to the whole community ? 

I pass from Mr. Guiness Rogers’ speeches at the City Temple, 
on 19th November 1885, to his article, “‘ A Suspended Conflict,” 
in the December number of the Nineteenth Century. 

From this deliberate exposition we might at all events expect to 
learn the principles which are involved in “ religious equality ” ; 
but Mr. Guiness Rogers simply reverses the proposition, and he 
asserts that the principles to which he desires to give effect, are 
summed up in the phrase “religious equality,” which is intelli- 
gible enough “to all who are anxious to understand it.’ Will 
Mr. Rogers travel with me in the inquiry? He has explained 
religious equality to mean “the equality of religions.” Very 
well. The Crown must, by law, be in communion with the Church 
of England. The religion of the Church of England so dis- 
tinguished, cannot be on an equality with any other religion. Will 
Mr. Rogers and his friends propose to repeal the Act for the 
Limitation of the Crown (1708)? The question has been 
asked before more than once, but no reply has thus far been 
vouchsafed by Mr. G. Rogers or any leading Liberationists. He 
and they evade the difficulty by intimating that for the present 
they are satisfied to leave untouched the Act which regulates the 
succession to the Crown ; and they are wise in their reticence, for 
the country would treat as traitors men who would undermine the 
Throne by cancelling a statute specially enacted for securing our 
religious laws and liberties, and this evasion of a dilemma does 
not warrant Mr. G. Rogers in affirming that “ religious equality ” 
is intelligible enough ‘‘ to all who are anxious to understand it.” 
I have shown that the words imply something which would be 
irreconcilable with our limited monarchy. I have asked Mr. 
G. Rogers a plain question, which he declines to answer. There, 
then, I leave him in possession of a war-cry which satisfies the 
aspirations of his deluded followers, but which, as the expression 
of a reality, involves the substitution of a Republic for a limited 
Monarchy. 

I have described the obstacle with which religious equality is 
confronted, by considerations of State; there is another obstacle 
even more formidable, because utterly insuperable under any form 
of Government. It is the existence of what Nonconformists call 
“Sacerdotalism.” I glean their opinions from a report of a 

meeting on 23rd November 1886, at the ‘‘ Memorial Hall,” con- 
‘ yened to consider the means of Christian co-operation. The 
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‘Session was opened by an address from Archdeacon Farrar, who 
was followed by several eminent Nonconformist ministers. 

Dr. Parker, in his speech, used these words: ‘ Sacerdotalists, 
‘with whom Nonconformists could have no sort of alliance.” The 
Rev. Colmer Symes “ expressed his belief that Sacerdotalism was 
the real barrier to union.” Dr. Allon declared that ‘“‘ two things 
stand in the way of real union—the Act of Uniformity—and 
Episcopacy itself, which, claiming exclusive divine prerogatives, 
could not recognize those whom it regarded as without them.” 
The Rev. Newman Hall claimed that “‘ every pastor was a bishop 
after the Apostolic pattern.” Dr. Hannay agreed “ that the real 
barrier lay in the Sacerdotalism of the Established Church, which 
he regarded not only as un-Christian, but even as anti-Christian.” 

This testimony explicitly declares that Sacerdotalism or Epis- 
-copacy is the real barrier to union and religious equality ; but 
what does Sacerdotalism mean in this proposition? It means a 
belief in ‘‘ Apostolical Succession,” a belief, that is, on the part 
-of bishops, priests, and deacons of Christ's Church, that the 
authority under which they teach and minister has been trans- 
mitted to them by a perpetual succession through His Apostles 
from their Divine Master. The denial of Sacerdotalism, so inter- 
preted, must be erroneous, and if Dr. Allon and Dr. Hannay claim 
Archdeacon Farrar as sharing, and, therefore, justifying their 
doctrine, I pray their patience. I can reconcile their opinions 
with their positions ; but it is impossible that Archdeacon Farrar’s 
opinion can be identical with theirs, for he is a clergyman of the 
‘Church of England. At his ordinations he received from the 
laying on of the bishop’s hands authority first to perform the office 
-of a deacon, and again to perform the office of a priest; he learnt 
from the preface to the Ordinal that “it is evident to all men 
‘diligently reading the Holy Scriptures and ancient authors, that 
‘from the Apostles’ time there have been these orders of ministers 
in Christ’s Church, bishops, priests and deacons,” and that in the 
Church of England no man shall be accounted to be a lawful 
bishop, priest, or deacon, except he have received Episcopal 
-consecration or ordination. When he read the Thirty-nine Articles 
he affirmed the sufticiency of the forms of consecration and ordi- 
nation. It is impossible, therefore, that Archdeacon Farrar could 
share the opinions on Sacerdotalism of Drs. Allon and Hannay ; 
-and although he remarked that ‘“‘he regarded Sacerdotalism as 
opposed to the spirit not only of the Church, but of Christianity,” 
it must be obvious that the Sacerdotalism which he thus denounces 
must be a very different thing from one which no man in Anglican 
-orders could consistently hold. 

The Sacerdotalism which now concerns us is not the Sacerdotaliam ' 
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disclaimed by Archdeacon Farrar, but that denounced by his Non- 
conformist friends at their Conference, and by the Rev. Guiness 
Rogers in his article. Mr. G. Rogers complains, with some asperity, 
of the inferiority assigned by the State to all Nonconformist 
ministers. “It is not only that a public provision is made for the 
teaching of one favoured form of religion, but, what is a more 
serious grievance to us, that the State recognizes only one Church 
as a Church at all. Such inequality, we contend, is unjust. It 
breaks up the wnity of the nation,” &e. And again: “ The rector: 
and the dissenting minister (in the same parish) may be preaching 
the same Gospel; they may alike be enforcing by exhortation and 
example the characteristic precept of the Gospel . . . . but the. 
State makes a distinction which neither nature nor grace has made 
between them.” 

Does Mr. Guiness Rogers read history aright? The Church 
surely existed before the State, and before Dissent. When the- 
State attached itself to the Church, the Church and the nation 
were (nominally, at least) identical—the State, recognizing a 
supreme Divine Ruler, combined the religious and the civil autho- 
rity; but that there existed a choice of churches, of which the- 
State selected one, and, so doing, broke up the unity of the nation, 
is an extravagant invention. 

Again, of the clergyman and dissenting minister working in the 
same parish, which has the strongest title? The priest who is the 
last of thirty rectors in the records of his Church, and whose 
authority has been transmitted through a line of bishops extend- 
ing from the Apostles to the present day, or the dissenting 
minister whose sect cannot have existed for many generations, and 
whose authority has been derived from men who would fail them- 
selves to justify their pretensions to such labours in the Lord’s 
Vineyard? Assume that the rector and the pastor may be preach- 
ing the same Gospel, yet, if they are alike in precept and in practice, 
why is one a Dissenter? If to break up religious unity is (as Mr. 
Rogers rightly deems it) an offence, why does not the dissenting. 
minister cease to be an offender ? 

Between the two the State recognizes a distinction, but it did. 
not make and it cannot unmake it. 

Episcopal ordination is the key-stone of the visible organization 
of the Church of Christ the whole world over. Mr. Guiness 
Rogers cites with complacency a resolution proposed by Dr. 
Phillips Brooks in the Lower House of the recent Episcopal Con- 
vention at Chicago, thus :— 


Resolved—That the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church sends 
cordial greetings to the Assembly of the Congregational Brethren now met in this City, 
and expresses its devout hope that their deliberations, though separately conducted, . 
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may minister together for the glory of God and the advancement of our common 
Christianity. 

Dr. Brooks’ motion was superseded by one which, assuming the 
concurrence of the House of Bishops, and being less pronounced 
in its sympathetic tone, was passed unanimously by the Lower 
House. Mr. Guiness Rogers omits, however, to add that the 
House of Bishops refused its concurrence even to the modified 
greeting, and sent to the Lower House a message concluding with 
this intimation :— 

This House also avows its solemn purpose, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to- 
promote, with the concurrence of the House of Deputies, some practical plan for bringing 
before all our fellow Christians in this land the duty to our common Lord and Saviour 
of terminating the unhappy divisions which dishonour His blessed name and hinder the. 
triumph on earth of His glorious kingdom. 

It would have been strange, indeed, if the Anglo-American 
Church, which in its infancy proved its faith in its Apostolic 
descent by striving year by year against severe discouragements 
for the perpetuation of its spiritual life by Episcopal ordination, 
would in its perfected maturity have disparaged the blessing which 
they had so nobly won. 

I see nothing in this incident to warrant an expectation that the 
American, any more than the English, Episcopate are prepared to- 
disclaim ‘‘ Apostolical Succession,” in order to display a semblance. 
of unity with 160 sects. The motives which animate the assailants. 
of the Church are various ; to some, the property of the Church 
is the attraction, and they clamour for disendowment; but I quite 
believe in the greater prevalence and power of the desire which 
Mr. Rogers eloquently expounds when he challenges the removal of 
a difference between the clergy and dissenting ministers, which, 
while it exists, involves what he feels to be an injury, an injustice, 
and an insult. 

The difference which he resents is this, that to the clergy has. 
been committed the authority and grace of episcopal ordination, 
a gift which they highly value, but which non-Episcopalians. 
neither share nor value, and the removal of this difference must 
(to satisfy the stipulation of the Nonconformist) be effected by a 
Parliamentary Statute, ‘“‘ requiring the State to regard ministers 
of all denominations, including Episcopalians, as laymen, having 
their professional but no spiritual character.” 

Such a process for the attainment of “religious equality” is 
tyrannical in its conception, and would be impracticable in its 
execution. The State of England might, as the State of France 
has done, persecute and despoil the Church, but it could not ex- 
tinguish a belief or suppress the communication of the spiritual 
gifts which Christ left to His Church. 

Nonconformists must not suppose that the clergy only would 
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resent so monstrous an outrage. The faithful laity of the Church 
‘are equally interested in maintaining the character and privileges 
‘which they inherit ; they have been taught— 

(1.) That true religion is not man’s invention, but a divine 
revelation. 

(2.) That Christ, the Founder of their religion, sent forth 
Apostles, instructing them to appoint successors with like 
authority to teach and govern His Church until His 
coming again, promising to be with them “ alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” 

(3.) That the continuity of the Church founded by Christ and 
His Apostles has been unbroken, and that the Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons of the Anglican Communion are the 
successors of, and derive their authority from, the Apostles. 

(4.) That the Church of England, holding the Catholic Faith, 
rightly administering the sacraments enjoined by Christ, 
framing her formularies and teaching comformably with 
primitive usage, provides men with the most excellent way 
of ruling their lives and assuring the salvation of their 
souls. 

My third proposition will be disputed, of course. I find it 
‘seriously and elaborately questioned, by the Rev. Dr. Arnold 
Thomas, of Bristol, in the Nonconformist of 2nd December 1886, 
angrily and scornfully impugned in a leading article in the 
same paper. Dr. Thomas would depreciate Apostolical succession 
by showing the improbability of its unbroken continuity. Dr. 
Whately (he writes) declared ‘“‘ there is not a man in Christendom 
who is able to trace up, with any approach to certainty, his own 
spiritual pedigree’; and he cites Cardinal Newman as saying, 
‘* An intricate series of ordinations through 300 years, and much 
more through 1800, will have flaws in it.” 

Assume the testimony of both these divines, and what would 
they establish? Not only that no priest living can produce 
evidence of the successive ordinations which led up to his own, 
but, what is more important, that flaws must have occurred in the 
course of the ordinations of the Christian Church, and that each 
flaw constituted a fractured link in the chain of succession. 

If, indeed, the theory of Apostolical Succession implied a me- 
chanical procedure absolutely requiring perfection in the actor, 
and precision in the action, it would follow, as a corollary on 
‘Cardinal Newman’s words, that no priest living can affirm his own 
ordination to be valid. But let Mr. Arnold Thomas ask Cardinal 
Newman whether he believes himself to be a sharer in the 
Apostolical Succession ? There can be little doubt of what would 
be his reply. The possibility of flaws would infect with uncer- 
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tainty Roman and Anglican orders alike, if ordination were a mere- 
mechanical procedure, but such it is not. Episcopal ordination 
is a fulfilment of our Lord’s injunction for a perpetual ministry 
in His Church, and it is carried into effect by the observance of 
such forms as seem most closely to follow the Apostolical practice. 
A Church which professes to obey Christ’s commands, and faith- 
fully strives to fulfil His directions, secures the privileges and 
blessings which He has attached to His institution ; and if it happen 
that individual actors in this solemn ordinance have been dis- 
qualified or neglectful, their defect cannot make void the covenants 
of God, or preclude from the virtue of the ordinance those who: 
obediently resort to it, and in humble faith desire its privileges. 

The bishops, priests, and deacons of the Church of England 
inherit the grace and authority of the Apostolical Succession. 
They would dishonour their Lord, and degrade their holy office, 
were they to disparage or disclaim their sacred vocation. They 
could not for the sake of unity accept the compromise which would 
place them on the same level with the ministers of sects whose 
birth may be dated at any time within three centuries, and who: 
bear as their designation the name of some human founder. The 
present appointment of such ministers may be carefully provided, 
and their mode of admission reverently conducted, but the same 
fatal flaw affects them all. The semblance of the conveyance of 
ministerial authority may have again and again been acted. You 
may retrace through many stages the gift of the commission, but 
at last you reach the human founder. His gift was invalid, for he 
had no title, and he could not give that which he did not pos- 
sess. Even in civil matters this rule prevails ; much more is it 
paramount in spiritual matters. 

In one sense, Mr. Arnold Thomas believes in an Apostolical 
Succession. ‘‘ We declare every man to be in it in whom is the 
Apostolic spirit.” So he writes; and far be it from me to ques-. 
tion the dwelling of God’s spirit in any man who brings forth the 
fruits of the Spirit. He proceeds: ‘‘ There is an Apostolical Suc- 
cession, but it is not the power of God conveyed by physical con- 
tact. Itis not a line of priests, it is a succession of prophets. 
Mind acts on mind, whether by ideas or character; herein is the 
Spiritual Succession.” 

What may be the intended bearing of this passage (cited from 
Frederick Robertson’s works) on the subject of discussion, I know 
not, but it strikes me as irrelevant. The discussion turns on the 
Divine authority of the English Church, exercised through her 
visible organization, and it is plain that something more than self- 
assertion must prove the qualification of its office-bearers and their 
authority to teach the Gospel. ‘‘ No man taketh this honour upon. 
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himself.” An Anglican candidate for the ministry may plead that 
he is inwardly moved thereto by the Holy Ghost, but he must also, 
after due examination, receive his commission at the mouth of the 
bishop, and through the laying on of hands. The newly-ordained 
priest or deacon, glancing in mind and memory over the inter- 
vening line of bishops, receives his mission from the bishop who 
‘stands before him, as from a representative of Christ and a suc- 
‘cessor of the Apostles. 

It is from their union with Christ, through the instrumentality 
of His Church, that laymen and clergymen alike derive the light 
and strength on which rests their peace in this life and their hope 
of the life to come, and, from the spiritual elements of their posi- 
tion, they can make no concession. 

I regret, I deeply regret, that Mr. Guiness Rogers should find 
a grievance in the mere existence of the National Church. I would 
that no loyal and honest Englishman could imagine that the pre- 
sent state of things involved towards him “injustice,” ‘‘ intole- 
rance,”’ or “ toleration which is an insult.” A true allegiance to 
the Church of England does not involve a proscription of all who 
are not within her ranks. I assuredly renounce such a conclusion. 
My great-grandfather, the Rev. John Hubbard, was pastor of a 
Nonconformist Chapel at Stepney. He was a friend of Dr. Watts, 
of Neal, of Price, of Jennings, and of Dr. Guyse, who preached his 
funeral sermon. His sermons, with those of his five friends 
preached at Berry Street Chapel in 1733, are in my library. He 
died in the prime of manhood, after a brief but most painful ill- 
ness, which he bore with Christian fortitude and the humble 
expression of assured hope. I doubt not that his hope was realised, 
and that his spirit joined the company of just men made perfect. 
I am persuaded that the Church of England is Apostolic in her 
government, and that her ministrations and teaching offer all the 
instructions needed for guiding men through a godly life to a holy 
death ; but I believe that Christ died for all men, that every man 
shall be judged according to the light that is in him, and that he 
who honours God by obeying His commands will be accepted of 
Him. 

Churchmen are not reluctant in recognizing the many claimants 
to their admiration who have been nurtured in the ranks of Non- 
conformity, as learned theologians, as intrepid soldiers, as skilful 
lawyers, as indefatigable pastors, as philanthropists, or as devoted 
missionaries. They know that Nonconformists can chronicle a 
long record of men whose lives have done honour to their country 
by their public services or by their integrity and liberality in 
private life, and of such men the names will be always kept in 
grateful memory alike by Dissenters and by Churchmen. 
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That religious divisions are an evil must be admitted, but they 
always have existed in Christendom, though in different degrees, 
and more or less distinctly, according to the amount of religious 
liberty which the State permitted. A Church to which Mr. G. 
Rogers would allow the designation of National (while co-extensive 
with the nation) would owe its nationality to the forcible suppres- 
sion of all religious differences ; and the same Church would, in his 
words, ‘“‘have lost its status” when advanced civilization and the 
prevalence of religious liberty had permitted a religious profession 
and public worship dissident from that of the National Church. 

One dare not expect that the continued existence of the National 
Church in the midst of dissenting bodies will ever be free from the 
opposition engendered by an enmity largely founded on a miscon- 
ception of her doctrine. It is necessary to bear this in mind, as 
explaining the bitter and unchristian tone in which the: Church is 
often spoken of by Nonconformists. At a recent Conference at the 
City Temple, Holborn, the Rev. Richard Glover (St. Luke’s, Hol- 
loway) noticed this disposition, and quoted, as an illustration, the 
opinion of the Rev. Dr. Binney, “ that the Church of England had 
damned more souls than she had saved.” He was reproved by Mr. 
Guiness Rogers, acting as Chairman of the Conference, in these 
words: ‘‘ The Rev. Dr. Binney never made that statement in the 
unqualified manner imputed to him by the speaker.’’ Upon this 
blank contradiction, Mr. Glover withdrew his reference to Dr. 
Binney. But what are the facts of the case? 

On the 2nd May 1860, at a meeting of the Liberation Society, 
Mr. 8S. Morley, at the close of his address, used these words :— 

He would have the Committee act in the spirit of the remarks made by the Rev. T. 
Binney twenty-seven years ago, at the laying of the foundation-stone of the Weigh House 
Chapel, when he said: *‘It is with me, I confess, a matter of deep, serious religious 
conviction, that the Established Church is a great national evil; that it is an obstacle 


to the progress of truth and godliness in the land; that it destroys more souls than 
it saves; and that, therefore, its end is most devoutly to be wished for by every lover of 


‘God and man.” 

I do not scruple to give this extract upon the authority of 
Mr. Samuel Morley, because I am able to say that for Mr. 8. 
Morley I entertained an unfeigned regard and admiration justly 
due to one who had been conspicuous for his philanthropy, his 
generosity, and his religious and honourable career. Conversing 
with him in the Tea-room of the House of Commons, I was 
remarking one day on the growth of toleration between men of 
different persuasions; and as an example of this improvement, I 
repeated to him Mr. Binney’s unchristian phrase, as one which he 
could now look upon only with condemnation. I felt all the hap- 
pier for the opportunity of separating Mr. Morley, in 1884, from 
the reproach of sympathizing with the odious sentiment which 
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many years before he had enunciated with approval. On another: 
occasion Mr. Morley also rescued his memory from reproach. He- 
had been induced, by party influence, to recommend Mr. C. 
Bradlaugh to the electors of Northampton; but the evil of an 
inconsiderate impulse was quickly and amply out-weighed by an 
unqualified withdrawal of his recommendation, and an earnest. 
denunciation of Atheism. 

How does Mr. Rogers reconcile his office of President at a 
Conference with his blank contradiction of one of the speakers, 
he himself being, as we now see, absolutely wrong in his un- 
warrantable contradiction ? 

As a critic, Mr. Rogers should be accurate, and when con- 
victed of an inaccuracy he should show some signs of regret. He 
is inaccurate, and he is impenitent. In his article, ‘‘ A Suspended. 
Conflict,” he might have expressed regret at having, in a previous 
publication, so seriously distorted my language, that he felt justi- 
fied in describing the perverted meaning which he imputed to me. 
as ‘‘an apotheosis of imbecility, childishness, and ignorance.” J] 
had pointed out, in the October number of the Nineteenth Century, 
that Mr. Rogers had inverted my argument, but he passes on 
without a word of explanation or regret. 

Mr. Rogers should recollect that example is stronger than pre- 
cept, and that the “sweet reasonableness” which he commended 
to the Conference of 19th November 1886, might have attained a 
wider influence had he himself observed it. 

Mr. Rogers having asserted that he ‘meant no harm to the 
Church,” reconciles that friendly protestation with his consent to. 
her disendowment, by the cool assumption that the property she 
now enjoyed belonged not to her, but to the State, who could, of 
course, be doing no harm to the Church by resuming possession of 
its own. 

Mr. Rogers sums up the question of Disendowment in this. 
sentence: ‘‘The property belongs to the Church or to thé State. 
If to the State, the Church has no right to complain of a new 
application of it; if to the Church, the State has no right to con- 
trol it.” Mr. Rogers ignores the distinction between owner and 
trustee. The endowments of the Church were given to her for 
God’s service and the people’s use, and the State became the 
trustee and guardian, to preserve them for their religious purpose. 
It may control, but not alienate their application. The State has 
not the right, but it has the power, to apply Church property to 
other than religious purposes. Yet I feel confident that it will not 
so apply them, because their alienation would not be for the advan- 
tage of the whole community. 

Mr. Rogers, for himself, demands not Disendowment, but 
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Disestablishment, as a means to religious equality. There are 
two conditions, however, which must be disposed of before that 
beatific state can be attained. One is the repeal of the Act of 
1700, for the Limitation of the Crown, which Liberationists 
endeavour to ignore, are afraid to mention, and still more fearful 
to discuss; and there is the indispensable annihilation of the 
doctrine of Sacerdotalism—which is by interpretation ‘‘ The Apos- 
tolical Succession ’—‘‘ the Episcopal government of the Church,” 
the belief that Religion is a Revelation from God, and that all 
authority in the Church is derived from its Founder—Christ. 

Is it possible that sensible, practical men can contemplate a pro- 
longed and implacable conflict, to realise an impracticable idea ? 
Mr. Guiness Rogers concludes that there is no reason why Noncon- 
formists should suffer because of their religious opinions. What 
do they suffer? If they have any grievance that can be removed 
consistently with the maintenance of a constitutional monarchy, 
with its correlative accessories, and respect for the rights and 
liberties of Churchmen, let them ask, and they will have relief. 
But rather than submit to the outrageous demands of the Libera- 
tion Society, Churchmen will welcome the struggle which Mr. G. 
Rogers tells us is only ‘‘ A Suspended Conflict.” 

Mr. Rogers suffers under a consciousness of inequality betweén 
the status of the Clergy and that of Dissenting Ministers, and he 
proposes to obtain equality by degrading the Clergy. But there are 
two ways of reaching equality—‘ levelling up” and “levelling 
down.” ‘‘ Levelling down” is impossible. Why not try “levelling 
up”? 

Equality is to be sought in some matters, but never when 
equality contravenes liberty, as it assuredly does in its application 
to religious organizations. In that proposal it aptly illustrates the 
definition of De Toqueville: ‘‘ Equality is an expression of envy. 
It means, in the real heart of every Republican, no one shall be 
better off than myself.” 


J. G. Hupparp. 
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A LAWYER’S LOVE-LETTERS: 1615. 


Tue late Lord Lytton, in the beginning of his autobiography, 
mentions the connection of his family with the Earles of Heydon 
in Norfolk. “My grandfather,” he says, “‘ married the heiress 
of the Earles of Heydon Hall, which became the family residence. 
One of these Earles in a former generation bestowed two livings 
upon the learned community of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge ; which 
livings are still usually presented to such of the founder’s kin as 
may have received their final education at that venerable college.” 
The giver of this patronage was Erasmus Earle, and the date of 
his gift, 1715. He was a namesake and a grandson of an Erasmus 
Earle whom Lord Lytton might well have been gratified to count 
among his forebears. This Erasmus was the restorer of the for- 
tunes of a family which had occupied a good position for several 
generations, and had been established at or near Heydon for some 
considerable if doubtful period. He was a barrister of Lincoln’s 
Inn, “ esteemed one of the ablest lawyers of his time,” and his 
long career was one of continuous success. 

A bundle of letters and papers relating to Serjeant Erasmus 
Earle were recently lent to the librarian of Lincoln’s Inn. They 
have been submitted to the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
and some few which seemed to be of public interest have appeared 
among the papers printed by the Commissioners.* There were 
also in the bundle some letters, written by Serjeant Earle from 
Lincoln’s Inn, which, if they have no great public historical 
interest, present some charming glimpses of domestic life. The 
earlier letters were written to the young lady who afterwards 
became Mrs. Earle; the others are from Earle to his wife, at 
various dates till within three years of his death. The main facts 
of his life are soon told. In 1605, when young Earle was fifteen, 
his father died and left him to the care of a guardian. He was 
sent to school at Norwich, and afterwards he was admitted as a 
student at Furnival’s Inn, from which he went to Lincoln’s Inn on 
the 7th of April 1612. He became a bencher in 1635. For 
many years he was leader of the Norfolk circuit. In 1640 Norwich 
returned him to the Long Parliament, and he held the post of the 
Lord Protector’s Serjeant-at-Law during the Commonwealth. He 


*® Historical Manuscripts Commission. Tenth Repcrt, appendix, part iv. p. 120 
{Boycott’s MSS.). 
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was secretary along with Thurloe at the making of the Treaty of 
Uxbridge in 1644. In 1648 he was made a Serjeant-at-law, and 
Recorder of Norwich, and in the same year he was sent with a 
‘commission of Oyer and Terminer to Norwich, and afterwards on 
‘the York circuit.” At the Restoration he took the benefit of the 
King’s pardon, and was again made a serjeant, and he “‘ continued 
in great business till the end of his days.” He died Sept. 7th, 
1667, at the age of 77.* He married his first cousin Frances 
Fountayne (or Fountaine, as the name is now spelt), Feb. 25th, 
1616 (i.e. according to present reckoning, 1617). They were near 
neighbours, and had probably grown up in intimacy. Both 
families lived at Sall near Reepham, and the Earles only removed 
when Erasmus bought the neighbouring manor of Heydon, and 
established himself at Heydon Hall. The Fountaines afterwards 
migrated to Narford Hall, where the famous collection of which so 
much has been heard lately was treasured. It appears from the 
letters that the Fountaines must have been in a better position, 
or at all events better off, than the Earles. The Fountaines were 
an ancient family, but so were the Earles. Perhaps it was only 
the lover’s modesty that made him speak so humbly of the small- 
ness of his estate. Mrs. Earle survived her husband only four 
years. Their fifty years of married life seem to have been passed 
in unbroken accord. The last letter, written in 1664, breathes the 
same tenderness and shows the same loving companionship as the 
letters of the first year of their union. 

The letters are all dated from Lincoln’s Inn. It is not exactly 
the place where now-a-days one would expect love-letters to be 
written, but the place itself, and the conditions of life there, were 
very different in 1615. In the first place, of course, the young 
lawyer lived in his chambers, and the most diligent student, if he 
wished to write love-letters, then (as now) would easily find oppor- 
tunities. At that time Lincoln’s Inn was quite as “ smart” a place 
‘to live at as the Albany is now—more so, indeed, for to be a 
‘student at one of the Inns of Court stamped a man with a sort of 
cachet. Under the Stuarts to be a member of Lincoln’s Inn or 
the Temple was, if one pleased, to be in the height of fashion. 
‘To play a prominent part in a masque was to be more famous 
than to be a recognized leader of cotillons at the present day; to 
play the chief part was to be a leader of society. 

It was something, also, to win a reputation for ‘‘ making a good 
leg” in a galliard at the Revels, but at the Inns of Court dancing 
was a purely masculine accomplishment. A good dancer would be 
talked of like an athletic prize-winner at the present day, or a man 
who rowed in one of the University eights. At the masques, on 

* See Blomefield’s [Tistory of Norfolk, vol. iii. p. 531. 
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the other hand, ladies attended, and scaffolding for seats for them 
was erected in the hall, just as it is now in the Dormitory for the 
Westminster Plays. 

In 1615, when Earle began to write his love-letters, the splendid 
masque which had been presented by the Society of Lincoln’s Inn 
before the King, on the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth to the 
Elector Palatine, must have been fresh in the memory of every 
student. Three years later there was a still more gorgeous masque, 
in which all the four Inns of Court took part. It was presented at 
Christmas, on Prince Charles being created Prince of Wales, and 
was led by Lincoln’s Inn. The Revels, or “ exercises of dancing,” 
were, as Dugdale says, not merely permitted by the Benchers, 
“but thought very necessary (as it seems), and much conducing 
to the making of gentlemen more fit for their books at other times ; 
for, by an order made 6 Febr. 7 Jac. [i.e. only two years before: 
Earle’s admission] it appears that the under-barristers were, by 
decimation, put out of commons, for example’s sake, because the 
whole bar offended by not dancing on Candlemas Day preceding, 
according to the antient order of this Society [Lincoln’s Inn], when 
the judges were present.” 

The external aspect of Lincoln’s Inn had nothing of the dingy 
air which, to the casual passer-by, is now the distinguishing mark 
of the old and new squares. The oldest parts of the Inn, as it now 
stands—the gateway in Chancery Lane and the block of buildings 
called Nos. 12 and 13, New Square—were, in Earle’s time, not 
quite a hundred years old. The chapel, the library, the hall, the. 
kitchen, and some buildings over it, were of much earlier date, and 
the Society was thinking of rebuilding them. The site of Stone 
Buildings, and of the present hall and library, was all part of the 
spacious and beautiful garden which was enclosed along Chancery 
Lane, Holborn, and Lincoln’s Inn Fields by a new wall. No doubt,. 
the garden (which Pepys admired so much fifty years later) had 
been laid out and kept very much according to Bacon’s taste.. 
Certainly, there was a green, with “ grass kept finely shorn,” and’ 
a shady walk, and “a fair mount.” The desert part of it was so. 
wild that penalties had been imposed by the Society upon students. 
who should be found shooting at rabbits in the garden with bows. 
and arrows or darts. Though possibly this order had become 
obsolete in Earle’s day, old benchers might well remember its. 
having been put into force, and part of the garden was still called 
the coney-garth. Earle was himself a bencher when the Society 
expended the large sum of £1,000 in making the terrace and the 
wall, which to this day bounds the garden of Lincoln’s Inn along 
the Fields. The wall on the north side, at which Fuller says. 
Ben Jonson worked as a mason’s lad, was built in 1588. 
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In 1615 part of the site of New Square was occupied by the 
kitchen-garden, and the southern end belonged to Ficket’s Fields, 
which stretched down to the Strand over the ground now covered 
by the Royal Courts of Justice. This space had been the Tem- 
plars’ jousting-ground. It may still have been used for “ barriers,” 
and doubtless it was a common place of recreation for the students 
of Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple. Perhaps it was here that the 
students of the Middle Temple played at shoffe-grote or slyp- 
grote, which they had been forbidden to play within their house. 
The game may have been something like that which gutter-children 
now play on the pavement, hopping, and kicking halfpence over 
chalked lines. In older times the game of “slide thrift, other- 
wise called shovergrote,” had been struck at by an Act of Par- 
liament (33 Hen. VIII., c. 9) as one of those ‘‘ by reason whereof 
archerie is sore decaied and daily is like to be more and more 
minished.” 

If one were to seek for a modern comparison for these play-fields, 
one might suppose that they dimly resembled the park at Trinity 
College, Dublin. But in the seventeenth century there was no 
feeling for that neatness, or even cleanliness, which modern ideas 
demand in an urban park. When Lincoln’s Inn Fields was the 
Grosvenor Square of the day the space in the midst of it was full 
of every sort of abomination, and far worse than the Leicester 
Square of a few years ago. Macaulay’s picture of the place in 
1685 would be too flattering for it in 1615, before Inigo Jones had 
made his plans, or begun to build the fine houses on the western 
side of the square. In 1613 there was one of the periodical panics 
about over-crowding in London, and a fear was expressed that the 
space would be covered with miserable hovels. It was owing to the 
spirit of the Society of Lincoln’s Inn that the ground was cleared 
and put into some sort of order. The Society complained to the 
King that, in spite of a proclamation which he had issued, there 
were people who had threatened and intended to build upon Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, whereupon the Lords of the Privy Council sent 
an order to the justices of Middlesex to restrain any such building. 
Three years later a Commission was appointed to remove the 
existing nuisances, and, with the help of Inigo Jones, to lay out 
the whole plot. The central space was cleared of the hovels which 
were scattered about it, and the area was to be exactly the same 
as that of the base of the Great Pyramid, but Jones did not live 
to carry out his plans. 

When Earle entered Lincoln’s Inn the house consisted of two 
irregular courts, with sides projecting westwards into the garden, 
and a block projecting towards the south, and now known as Nos. 
12 and 13 New Square. These houses are, in fact, not part of 
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New Square, but still belong to the Inn.* The eastern side of both 
courts ran along Chancery Lane, as it does now. The greater 
part of the northern court had just been rebuilt, and its fine red 
brick, ornamented with crossing diagonals of black, stood out in 
bright contrast against the greenery of the garden. There was no 
great beauty about the new buildings, and, though they lasted for 
three centuries, their construction has been pronounced faulty, but 
the arrangement of the chimneys showed that the Jacobean archi- 
tects understood the capabilities of brickwork, and how well they 
observed the example which their Elizabethan predecessors had 
set them. Some of the earlier chimneys still remain in the old 
square, but the corner of the square by the gateway hardly suggests 
a just idea of the aspect of the place in 1615. The order of the 
benchers was that the new buildings should be of brick, wood, and 
stone, and probably the windows were originally faced with stone. 
One or two small lights opening on Chancery Lane, the turret-stair 
of No. 3, Old Square, now that has been demolished, are all that 
remain to show how the windows were constructed. The others 
have been altered and freshly edged, for the purpose of letting in 
the more modern window-sashes. 

But the most striking difference of all consisted in the absence 
of griminess. Lincoln’s Inn was then considered to be remote 
from the tumult of the great city, a secluded retreat fit for quiet 
study. The notion must have already become rather antiquated. 
Chancery Lane, which not long before had been impassable, was. 
beginning to be a well-used thoroughfare, and the flow of traffic 
along Holborn must have disturbed the seclusion of Lincoln’s Inn 
Garden. But old men, whose recollections carried them back 
to the days when London was still full of monasteries, could 
remember that the Inn was then really (as it is at this day nomin- 
ally) in the suburbs of London. Though “ sea-coal” was in use 
for fires (as one of Earle’s letters shows, if proof of the fact were 
needed) it was, of course, expensive, and wood was plentiful. The 
orders for the new buildings at Lincoln’s Inn, provided for cellars 
not for the storage of coal, but of wood; and coal-smoke did not 
become a serious nuisance till almost within living memory. The 
older red-brick had not become black, and a lawyer’s papers did 
not in three weeks look as if they had been preserved for cen- 
turies. To picture to ourselves the general aspect of Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1615, we must go to Oxford or Cambridge, or, better still, to 
one of our old southern cathedral towns, and let the imagination 
magnify some old house standing in a walled garden on the out- 


* New Square belongs to a number of proprietors, whose relations with the Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn were, after much confusion, settled by an Act of Parliament (23 & 24 
Vict. c. c]xxxiv ). 
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shirts. Perhaps the warden’s house at Winchester College might 
furnish a faint suggestion, which would be aided by the stir of 
young life close by. 

It was during the long period of Earle’s career as a student, and 
while he was making his way at the bar that most of his letters 
were written, and it can only be regretted that they contain so few 
references to his business. For details of life at the Inns of Court 
at this time, Dugdale (Origines Juridiciales) is the only authority, 
all the other writers on the subject having more or less incorrectly 
copied from his work.* 

The minuteness of the regulations for the observance of revels 
and grand Christmasses makes one forget that a barrister ever did 
any work two hundred and fifty years ago; but the orders with 
regard to moots and exercises were as particular as those which 
dealt only with dancing and feasts. Age, indeed, was no protection. 
The benchers themselves could not escape from taking part in 
theoretical discussions which are now only thought fit for law 
students’ debating societies. And, what seems to us worst of all, 
many of these discussions took place at dinner. Sir Thomas 
More’s famous question whether beasts taken in withernam were 
irrepleviable, put to the ‘‘ pragmatical professor” at Bruges, is 
only an exaggerated specimen of the topics which Earle must 
have heard suggested for conversation in Lincoln’s Inn Hall. The 
multiplicity and the elaborateness of the orders, both for work and 
play, at the Inns of Court, were doubtless due to the tradition of 
that medieval pettiness which was so conspicuous in the monastic 
regulations. But the frequency with which the orders relating to 
study were issued probably shows that the rules were much evaded, 
and, indeed, unless human nature has altogether changed since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, it is not likely that the young 
courtiers who cut such gay figures at masque and revel, accepted 
fully the view of the benchers in encouraging those exercises. One 
can hardly imagine that the lively student who had been playing 
the part of high constable marshal “‘in a fair gilt compleat harneys, 
with a nest of feathers in his helm,” the leader in every sort of wild 
absurdity—or the noisy merry spirit who had been hunting a fox 
and a cat ‘‘ with nine or ten couple of hounds with the blowing of 
hunting hornes” in hall before dinner, would sit down next morning 
after a breakfast of “‘ brawn, mustard, and malmsey ” to pore over 
the Year-books, Littleton on Tenures, Bracton, Glanvil, or For- 
tescue, especially as the Lord of Misrule had been abroad since 
seven. 

But some of the students must have worked hard enough. 


* Mr. Robert Pearce (History of the Inns of Court: London, 1848), had added 
something of value. 
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The Inns of Court took some pains that a man should know his 
business before he was called to the bar. In their recent reforms 
these learned societies have only been reverting to the principles 
upon which they acted centuries ago. The feeling which actuated 
them in Henry VI.’s time was still alive in 1615. A barrister 
must, above all things, be a gentleman, and Noblesse oblige was his 
motto. In spite of all attempts to reform it, such a theory has 
been slow in dying out. But the societies were not content with 
inculeating this principle. Their ablest members devoted them- 
selves to teaching the students, and the office of reader was not 
merely one which conferred an honour, but one in which repu- 
tation could be made. It was the firm cohesion of the members 
of an Inn that gave life to the society. To lecture on Acts of 
Parliament before the students, and even to argue points of law 
with them, were as much parts of an eminent counsel’s work as 
upholding a plea before Coke, or urging the venerable Ellesmere 
to find some equitable relief against the stringency of the Common 
Law. A large practice at the bar was obviously not so severe a 
strain upon a man in 1615 as it is now. Most barristers only lived 
in their Inn during the law terms. Of about two hundred in resi- 
dence in term, only about fifty stayed on in vacation. It appears, 
from the letters, that Earle went home to Norfolk as soon as 
term was over, even in his busiest times. To a man who could 
afford to keep a couple of horses travelling was very easy in those 
times, easier than it was a century and a half later, when it 
became more usual to drive than to ride. Only a hundred years 
ago the by-roads were so bad, that a journey from London sixteen 
miles into Essex meant, to a rich man, a coach and six and a hard 
day’s travelling. In James I.’s time a man would have ridden 
the same distance in two hours. Barristers who had a home 
in the country could really live there. Earle used to ride up to 
Lincoln’s Inn at the beginning of term, and send his horses back ; 
and at, the end of term they came to fetch him home again. 
Perhaps he worked all the harder while he was at Lincoln’s Inn. 
He told his wife in the first of his letters after their marriage 
that he meant to work for her, and he kept his promise most 
fully. 

The reading of law books was not such a hopeless task as it has 
become in our time. A man might well have read the greater 
part of all the useful law-books that existed in Earle’s day. Coke 
had probably read them all, and so had Bacon. When Coke began 
to publish his Reports, there were in existence only fifteen volumes 
of reported cases. A lawyer in large business had time to be a 
scholar too. While Earle was studying at Lincoln’s Inn, and, no 
doubt, winning distinction at the mock law-suits in which a young 
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barrister first came into notice, the learned Selden, though he did 
not succeed in Court, was drawing conveyances in the Inner 
Temple, and his opinion on a title to an estate was probably more 
valued by his fellow lawyers than his views on a title of honour, or 
on the jus gentium among the ancient Hebrews. Prynne had not 
yet come to Lincoln’s Inn. He was still at the Grammar School 
at Bath, or, perhaps, a freshman ,at Oriel, beginning to cultivate 
that passion for scribbling which afterwards brought him into so 
much trouble. At the present day it is said that a barrister’s duty 
is not so much to read his books as to know where to find the 
learning on any particular point. He has not so much to learn the 
text of a book as to be familiar with its index. In Earle’s time a 
lawyer relied very much upon the notes of his own studies. Sir 
Matthew Hale’s commonplace book preserved in the library of 
Lincoln’s Inn shows the method in which a barrister used to do 
his reading. 

But with all the differences between life at the Inns of Court in 
1615 and the present day, when they have become (as the colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge are fast becoming) little more than mere 
places of business, it is pleasing to note some traits which are 
unaltered. In no profession do men criticise each other more 
keenly or more openly than at the Bar. The good-fellowship 
which, on the whole, prevails among barristers makes such frank- 
ness easy. Manningham’s diary, kept at the Middle Temple in 
1602, shows that the same spirit was alive then as still exists in 
the New Law Courts, and especially on circuit in our own time. Man- 
ningham had no more respect for the “‘auncients” than the “‘junior’’ 
of a circuit has for its leaders, and he criticised them exactly as 
the Queen's Counsel at the present day are criticised by the 
briefless. 

At times the elders foolishly resented the want of reverence of 
the juniors, and attempted, so to speak, to extort respect by Act 
of Parliament. In 1635 the gentlemen under the bar at the 
Middle Temple were enjoined to ‘‘ yield due respect and obser- 
vance to the Benchers and ancients, their governors, as they 
expect and desire the preferment to the degree of the Bar, or 
otherwise are to be liable to the censure of the Bench, or (as the 
cause shall require) to be cut off from the Society.” 

At times, too, there was the same complaint of the slackness of 
business which may be heard any day at the Temple or Lincoln’s 
Inn now. “Serjeant Harris,” writes Manningham, “ standing on 
day at the Common Place barr with the other sergeants, and having 
scarce clients enough to hold motion—‘ They talke of a call of 
sergeants,’ said he, ‘but for ought I can see, wee had more neede 
of a call of clients.’ ” 
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If we can thus to some extent picture to ourselves the surround- 
ings of a lawyer at Lincoln’s Inn in 1615, it is more difficult to 
imagine exactly how his day was spent. There was a long period 
of exercise before he could even begin to practise in Court. For 
seven years he had to be a student of his Inn, and after he became 
a barrister there were three more years in which he was only a 
*‘ vacation barrister,” and was not yet allowed to go into Court 
and have clients of his own. Earle was twenty-two when he 
came from Furnival’s Inn to Lincoln’s Inn. It is probable, there- 
fore, that he did not begin to practise till he was thirty. How 
did he spend his time during all those years of preparation ? 
That he worked well at his books is evident; and it is certain 
that he was not one of those roysterers who had “heard the. 
chimes at midnight.” But what were the diversions of his London 
life? There was the early walk either across the fields or beside the 
splendid row of the great suburban houses along the Strand to West-. 
minster, where the Courts sat from 8 to 11 or 12 o’clock, and, when 
there was much business, from 2 to 5 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Perhaps Earle may have stood listening, as Orlando Bridgman 
did assiduously every day in term, to the arguments in Westminster 
Hall; and in the afternoon there were the moots and exercises to be 
attended. But there was still plenty of time left unoccupied, and, 
while his fellow-students were strolling in Cheapside, laughing at. 
the busy citizens, and sometimes, as Manningham shows us, playing 
practical jokes upon them, we may imagine Earle sitting down to 
write to Miss Frances Fountaine in Norfolk. To make quite sure- 
that she should be able to read his letters, he printed them with 
the utmost neatness. After she had become his wife he was con-. 
tent to write in a running hand. By that time, perhaps, her- 
education had been finished ; or, at all events, he had been satis- 
fied of her cleverness. But, whatever his letters lost in legibility,. 
they gained in freedom of expression. 

1. 

If I could and durst, (my worthelye best beloved), by these all bewrayinge letters. 
reveale my love, and anatomies my restles passions, I am assured that then the. 
sinceritie of my love, the loialtie of my thoughts, and the unmoveablenes of my 
affection would move thee to pittie, if not purchase favour of thee for me, that most 
dearlie loves thee. But fearinge to comitte such secretts to these longe-tounged 
papers, I leave thee to suppose of that w*' I neither can, noe nor dare discover, but to 
thy trustie selfe; earnestlie intreating thee that as thou art most lovelie, soe thou 
wouldest be most lovinge, and that as thou art full of favour, soe thou wouldest be. 
favorable to him whoe hath placed his sole happines in thy favour, and devoted and 
vowed himselfe onelie to please and pleasure thee. For the platform of love is able to 
receive but one impression. And seeinge that love liketh wthout exception lett the- 
smallnes of my estate be countervailed w" the greatnes of my love, and albeit I have 
not wherew'all to inriche thee, yett happilie my meane estate may yeald the thy 


content. Blame me not (O my love) if my tediousnes proves troublesome, for soe 
hath the exquisitenes of thy outward liniaments, and the excellencie of thy inward 
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vertues inthralled me, that (I must confesse) I onelie thinke that time well bestowed,. 
which I spend in meditatinge and admiring thy perfections. I have by this gentleman 
my cosen sent thee a token which thoughe in it selfe it be not worthie thy receaving 
yett I hope for thy gentle acceptance, but desire not any from thee, unles it be uppon 
some other occasion, then the losse of thy selfe: thou knowest my meanynge. But 
not darringe to farre to presume uppon thy patience I take my leave, desiringe thee to 
remember my love to all thy sisters in generall, but especiallie to thy sister Palgrave 
to whome next unto thy selfe I owe all love and due respecte. And thus restinge- 
restles, untill I rest dearest in thy favour, wishing thee all thy wishes, I end. 
[ torn ] 


Erasmus EARLE 
London: this fourth of December 1615. 


To his worthely much repected cozen Mrs Frauncis Ffountayne give these. 
(ENcLosvRE found with this letter, but probably belonging to No. 2.] 
The proverb is and some to true it find, 
once out of sight and quicklie out of mind. 
But doe not thou (my love) from hence inferre 
that it holds true in each particuler ; 
for soe hath love ingraven thee in my hart 
that where I am there still thou present arte. 
And so fast fixed is my love on thee 
that never more it can removed be, 
for be thou constant, be thou vaine, or light, 
be what thou wilt, be counterfett, or right, 
my love remaines immoveable the same. 
Thou canst be nothinge that can quench this flame, 
but it will burne as longe as I have breath, 
to keepe it kindled, (if not after death). 
Neere was there one more true than I to the. 
Allthoughe my love perhaps despised bee, 
unprised, or valued at the lowest rate, 
yett this I tell thee, ’tis not all thy state, 
nor yett thy beautie, that rare Jemm of thine, 
can winn thee such a faithfull love as mine. 
Liking it maye; but oh theirs as much odds 
*twixt love and that as between men and gods. 
And doe not thou, (my dearest love) once deeme 
that my love’s less then I have made it seeme. 
noe, noe, my love surpass that full as farre 
as the bright sunne excells the smallest starre! 
And to conclude, this line my love shall tell, 
how’ere I fare I wish my Franke farwell. 
2. 

If I should relate (Deere Love) how deepely I feel myself ingaged and indebted unto 
thee for the token sent me by my cousen, I feare I should be scarce beleeved, 
| albeit I hope I am welbeloved. Yet because the proverb is, that they comonly are 

soonest beleeved who are best beloved, hopeing through thy love to purchase beleefe, 
in recompense of thy favour I vowe for ever to rest & be at thy command & plea- 
sure. And perswade thy self that whatsoever profers I have heretofore made thee of 
my love and promises of my loialtie shal be faithfully performed; for as my love hath 
not been wanton, so shall it not be wavering. Excuse me (my love) though I write 
in plaine termes; for truth so apparrelled is most comly; & superfluous glozeing 
eloquence often times incurres the suspition of flattery and deceipte. I am informed 7 
my cousen Palgrave (of whome I never desired more, nor deserved lesse, then her 
favour) is of an hoped for sister become a resister of my much desired content, of 
a loveing freind, an unkinde foe. But as yet I cannot beleeve it ; howsoever if it shalh 
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please thee to accept of my love (which of all thinges I most desire) I will patiently 
beare the unkindness of others which I never deserved. Thus intreating thee to 
receive this trifle albeit it deserve not thy acceptance with the remembrance of my 
love unto thee (my worthily most beloved) and thy sister, entreating the continuance 
of thy love and her favour untill I shall in the least sort deserve the contrary, feareing 
to be too to troublesome, I take my leave and rest forever, 
Thine more truly than thou thyne owne, 
Erasmus 

Lincolnes Inn London the three and twentieth of February 1615 [1616]. 

Since the writing of this I was certified by thy brother Dey his letters that I was 
so fortunate as to be chosen by thee for thy Valentine; and albeit for the present 
(in respect of the speedy retorne of this messenger and other occasions,—being reading 
tyme with us) I cannot gratify thee as I would, yet assure thyself ere long I will 
finde occasion by one meanes or other to testifie my good liking of thy election. 


To his very loveing and worthily most respected cosen M's Francis Founteyne 
give this with speed. 


3. 

I have beene silent (my Love), and that much longer than I would, in hope of my 
cousen Reymes his comynge into Norfolke ; whose determination being latelie altered I 
could no longer forbeare troubling thee in this kinde ; for silence in love is but as the 
stopping of a streame which forceth it to swell the higher, or but as the casting of 
water sparingly upon a seacole fier which maketh it to flame the fiercer. The coales 
of love cannot be quenched with forgetfulnes. It is the saying of a Poet that 


Nothing on earth but lymitts have we see 
But boundles love which ne’er exprest can bee. 


Which albeit most true, yet have I heretofore soe plainely disclosed my affections, 
manifested my love, and made thee soe large promises as I nowe can profer nor thou 
expect no more, but only the performance, then which there is nothing I more desire; 
for assure thy self I take farr greater content in being thyne then in all thinges ells. 
I have sent thee by Willson the post a Ruffe (which though it have nothing in it but 
only the newnes of the fashion to commend it) yet I hope thou wilt kindely accept it as 
a token from one that truely loves thee. And thus feareing to be to tedious, with the 
remembrance of my best love unto thee, my worthily best beloved, together with my 
comendations unto all thy sisters, in haste I take my leave, resting for ever 
Thyne onely and wholly thyne 


Eras: EARte. 
Lincolnes Inn this eighteeth of May 1616. 


I pri’thee lett me heare from thee and that soe soone as thou mayest conveniently ; 
and soe farewell, my love, to whom above all others I wish well. 
To his worthily moste respected Cousen M's Francis Founteyne give this. 


4. 

I have ceased from writing (my love) much longer then willingly I would; first in 
regard that ever since I received the aunswere unto my last letters I have expected thy 
company here; next because I have supposed it unfitting to be too troblesome unto 
thee untill I have some further assureance of thy love and that my letters shall be 
welcome. Yet my meaning is not, neither doe I desier, that thou sholdest conclude 
any thinge without thy father’s privitie & good liking, for all that I intreate is but to 
have thy consent & to be referred to him. And I desier it the more earnestlie be- 
cause, as I conceive, thou maist nowe conveniently send unto me either by thy brother 
Dey or by my uncle Marteyne. I can make thee no greater nor larger promises, nor 
further by words manifest my love then heretofore I have done. I hope therefore it 
will suffice 1 remaine the same I have beene. And assure thy selfe I was never soe 
readie to promise & proffer any thing as I am, & wilbe readie & willing to performe 
it. If I shall conceive by thy letters (which I confidentlie expect & hope for) that 


my comeing into the contrie wilbe acceptable I then will not be long absent, howsoever 
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my aunt Wrathall being deade I cannot soe convenientlie come as before. And thus. 
with remembraunce of my best love unto thy worthy self and my salutacoiis unto thy 
sister wt thee, I rest 

Or thine or not my owne, 


Eras: 
London, this tenth of October 1616. 


To his most respected cosen Mts Francis Founteyne give these I praye. 


5. 

The mind of him that loveth is not where he liveth but where he loveth. Blame me 
not then (my love) though my letters be offensive, seeing they be but the effects of love 
As [heretofore verilie believed soe nowe I knowe assuredlie that thy father liketh & 
is well pleased with my love towards thee: neither doth he onely but thy brother alsoe 
allowe and approve of it (whereof my cozen Dey cann give the full satisfaction). It 
nowe therefore resting wholly in thy owne breast & disposition, I hope well to receive 
thy gentle answere whereby I may be further & fullie assured of thy love, which as it 
will be all pleasing to me, soe I doubt not but it will worke thy full content. I 
remaine the same & am redy to condiscend unto & performe more then thou or thy friends 
shall desire. In a word, both I and myne reste at thy dispose. And assure thy 
selfe that I shall soner leave to live then leave to love, and thus breiflie with remem- 
braunce of my best love I rest, 

Thine more trulie then myne owne, 


Eras: EAR 
Lincoln’s Inn, this xxx" of October 1616. 


{Address torn.] 
6. 

The excesse of joy (my love) which surprised me at the receit of thy most loving 
and most desiered message presentlie put me in remembraunce of that old saieng, that 
that love which was begunn in perill and obteyn’d with difficultie alwaies savoreth of 
greatest delight whenitis possessed. And I doubt not butthat thou shalt hereafter finde 
me soe carefullie respective in preserving and continewinge it that it will never repent 
thee that thou hast bestowed it of me; for albeit I shall never be able to recompence 
thy courtisie with coyne yet assure thy selfe I will alwaies repaie thee love for love 
with a surplusage. I will (if God permitt) bee wt? thee so soone as possiblely I maie. 
For although having determined with my selfe not to come into the contrie this 
vacation (in regard I heard nothing from thy brother Dey who promised me long ere 
this to have wrote unto mee) I cannot soe sodenlie laie apart my bussines and provide 
my selfe for the contrie as willinglie I would, yett perswaide thy selfe that all bussines 
omitted I will ere long be with thee, albeit I suppose thou woldest not construe it un- 
kindlie though I shold staie much longer then I intend because I am confident that 
thou doubtest not my constancie. And thus retorning thee many and many thanks for 
thy kindnes, intreating and that most earnestlie thy commendacojis unto me by this mes- 
senger whoe hath promised mee to be moste secret, with my praiers to God for thy 
helth I recomend my best and endles love unto thy worthie selfe, and reste 

[Piece torn out] 


Eras: 
Lincoln’s Inn, this 3 of December 1616. 


To his worthely most respected cosen Mts Francis Founteyne, give these wtt 
speed. 
7. 

MY TRULIE LOVEINGE AND INTIERLIE BELOVED WIFE 

The worth of plentie is not better decerned by having enough then by wanting 
that which is sufficient, nor the delightfullnes of thy companie more truly knowne by 
thy all-pleasing presence then by thy displeasing absence. And suerlie had not reason 
silenced my affection at my departure I could not have beene perswaded by any of hir 
arguments to have left thee as I did, for I noe sooner give audience unto affection but 
it perswades me that thy company is to be valued farr above all gaine, all preferment : 
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-on the other side reason informes me that wise men beginn all theire actions at the latter 
end and adviseth me to be carefull in a good manner for future tymes. But my reason 
finding me to too inclynable unto my affection [they ?] have appealed to thee to whom I 
have most willinglie referred them with this advise and requeste that thou soe deter- 
minest theire controversie as thou before all others especiallie please thy selfe ; for if 
thou shalt desier my company then will I not be long absent, if content with my absence 
then will I not yet come, for be assured (my deere wife) that I am not lesse loving then 
heretofore, but more carefull for thee, for I proteste unto thee that the end of all my 
labors next after the glorie of God is especiallie intended for thy good. Lett not there- 
fore my over long absence cause thee to call my love in question but reste perswaded 
of my love and that thou art farr more deere unto mee then I to my selfe and that both 
my selfe and whatsoever it shall please God to make me master of shall for ever reste 
at thy despose: for seeing thou wert content to take me w*" a little,in my conceyt thou 
well deservest that little and whatsoever els shall hereafter be called myne. I prithee 
procure my cosen Gabyn to write a word or two unto me from thee for it will give me 
great content. And thus wt! my praiers to God for thee and remembraunce of my best 
love unto thee, and thy sister with thee, I rest 
Thy truly loving and kinde husband 
Eras: EARve. 

Lincoln’s Inn this xixt® of March 1616 [1617]. 

Thy unkle Thomas remembreth his love unto thee. Soe doth thy brother and sister 
~who thank thee for thy tokens and soe once more farewell. 

To his very loveing and good wife M*- Earle give this with speede. 


These earlier letters, with all their depth of true affection, are 
rather stilted in style, and are not without touches of euphuism 
and legal conceits; but the later letters are remarkable for direct- 
ness and for an entire absence of affectation. The learned Serjeant 
appears in them not as a lawyer, but as a country gentleman. 
‘They are full of minute directions about horses, cows, sheep, and 
pigs. The colt is to be ridden with the snaffle only, for fear of his 
becoming hard-mouthed, ‘‘ which is a very badd propertie”; the 
palings are to be kept in order, for fear of the beasts straying into 
the home grounds; and the numbers of ewes and rams and lambs 
are to be “ sett all downe in a paper booke.” 

On two or three of the letters Mrs. Earle has scribbled notes of 
the things she is to attend to. ‘‘ Reckon Christopher Allen, make 
cleere with the brewer, accompt with Masham,” &c. She must 
have been an excellent manager and a most helpful, as well as a 
most loving; wife. We catch a glimpse of one sorrow in the midst 
-of prosperity and happiness. There was a good-for-nothing son, 
the only unsatisfactory one of a family of four sons and two 
daughters. In a letter of the 13th of October 1657 his father 
writes of him :— 


I meane not to have him who is the master of misorder to trouble my house eyther 
-after thou art come awaye or whylest thou art there ; for indeed I knowe him soe well 
that I ame very sorry that he should come when I have to . . . I would I could as 
readely ease my harte of the sorrowe he occasions me as express my greife. He much 
complaynes, as you knowe, that he wants money to buy bookes, but he wants none to 
buye horses or to keep them, thoug he hath not use of any but to ride a-huntinge and 
from alehouse to alehouse & from house to house to play away his money & drinke 
disorderly, & many other good properties he hath which the country takes notice of. 
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The collection of letters contains nine more from Serjeant Earle 
to his wife. Two of them may be selected as specimens, the former 
written in the earlier period of their married life, the latter within 
three years of Earle’s death. It might be thought that a husband 
who took so intimate an interest in the details of his wife’s dress 
would be likely to be rather trying at home, and, indeed, it is 
possible that Mrs. Earle, like other wives, may have been at times 
thankful that her husband had a profession to occupy him. But, 
while Earle was still only a rising barrister, his wife had few 
opportunities of coming up to London to do her own shopping, 
and, at all events, there is nothing to show that her husband was 
not as capable of managing his wife’s wardrobe as of transacting 
*‘ the affairs of the chief families of his own county,” as Blomefield 
says he did. 

8. 

MY MOST DEERE AND MY MOST LOVEING WIFE 

I have accordinge unto thy desire sent the stuffe to make the a dublett of. It is 
the fittest to suite with thy gowne that I could finde. It is of two pieces. But 
yor taylor tould me that it was not any thinge the worse, for otherwise I might have 
hadd it all of one peece and that as cheepe as this coost me. But your taylor said 
that this was as fitt for your use as if it had beene all of one peece. I have likewise 
‘sent you silver and silver lace to lace it with; my brother Elwyn cann tell you howe 
it must be layde on. I thinke if you cann gett yo™ dublett to be well made and 
yor gowne to be well mended that then it will be a very good suite. Lett your taylor 
see your redd bayes gowne and dublett and make yor blewe bayes gowne and dublett 
by them. Ithinke it best that you have this gowne plated on the backe like unto 
your redd gowne. I thinke there is to much stuffe for your dublett, for the shortest 
peece is longe enough for a sleeve. You may therefore see it cutt out yor selfe. I 
thinke likewise there is to much lace for yot dublett if you make it without skyrtes. 
I have likewise sent you two yardes of Cambricke to make me a ruff of. And as for 
your lace for a dressinge I prythee send me worde whether thou wilt have of the same 
that my brother Elvyn hath bought for his wife and howe much thereof will serve 
thee. I think he hath bought to little yett he sayth that his wife willed him to buye 
noe more. I have sent thee downe my horse which I prythee send unto my uncle 
Wrathall. And I have delivered a payre of mittons unto my brother Elwyn to give 
thee which I prythee deliver unto my uncle Wrathall from me. I prythee speak unto 
Woodrowe to goe to Booton to my cosen Sayers to see my horse and to dresse him if 
he be not well, and so to continue dressinge him untill he be perfectly well. And 
I prythee intreate my brother Elvyn to goe see my horse that thou mayst knowe 
whether Woodrowe doth take unto him or not. And if he growes pfectly sound then 
I would have thee to send this horse aboute a weeke hence unto my cosen Sayers, & 
to take upp the horse that is there, and to keepe him in the house untill the end of this 
terme and then to sende him for me to London. I have written unto my father to 
deliver unto thee fortie & five shillings w*" is due unto me from him for this last halfe 
yeares rent ended at Michaelmas nowe last past. If thou hast any use of it thou mayst 
imploye it as thou thinkest fittest, otherwise thou mayst send it upp to London unto 
me with money which my brother Elvyn is to send me. Thus my deerest wife I have 


troubled thee with a longe and tedious letter, and I desire that thou wouldst furnish 
me in the like manner. And soe breifly with my salutations unto my frindes with thee 
together with my best love remembered unto thee my worthely best beloved wife 
desiringe thee to remember me with thy self in thy prayers I rest 

Thy truly loveing husband 


Eras: 
Lincoln’s Inn this 15th of October 1622. 


a 
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My & LovEING WIFE 

I prythee tell my father that this last half yeares rent was not thought of when 
I last reckoned with him. And if by any means thou canst I prythee gett tenne 
poundes or at least five poundes of Harvy and send it unto me before the end of this 
terme with my brother Elvyn’s money. And thus desireing thee to want nothinge 
that my estate cann afforde thee, to love me, and praye for me, I once more rest 

Thy truly loveing husband 
Eras: 
9. 
My WIFE 

By the blessinge & mercye of God I ame come to London. And I prythee 
praye to God that he would whylst we are parte one from the other keepe us and 
bringe us comfortablely together againe. I prythee speake to Edward that he would 
be very carefull of all my business and gett home fower fadhome of reede which 
Marteyne bath bought for me at Norwich to reede the Long house at Sparreys. Lett 
it be fetched home as soone as possible may be & strawe bought & that house 
thatched. And if Marteyne be well entreate his care & help alsoe and then putit out 
to Jobson to prime and to the Colbornes to dawbe. I would have them do it forI 
thinke they will doe it well. Get my brother Drewrye to put out the worke to them. 
My daughter and both her children here are (God be praysed for it) very well. I 
prythee speake to Edward to gett the trees felled and hadd home which I sett out to 
be felled on Satturday at night last, & so fell two such other in Coman’s grove as he 
shall thinke fitt to be felled to make joyce off for the mault house at Plewrights 
house: I prythee call dayly upon them to have these things done. But my greate 
requeste unto thee is that thou wouldest praye hartely for me & I hope I shall not 
fayle to do the like for thee. And thus with my true and harty love unto thee my 
good wife I rest 

Thy truly loveing husband 
Er: 

Lincoln’s Inn 22° Aprill 1664. 

I praye gett the muck sholved up & carried out into the close & layd upon an 
heape. Howsoever lett it be shoulved up into several heapes untill my man cann intend 
to carrie it out. 

I praye speak to Marteyne to send up as much money as he cann to be paid here 
about the end of the terme. 

[To his very loveinge friend Mrs Earle at Heydon Hall give these with speed. 
Leave this letter at M*- Jo: Earle his house in St. Gyles parish to be sent as 
above said.] 


CuarLes ArcHER Cook. 
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‘Wuen I was young, and even in maturer years, I was an ardent 
votary of the fair and manly science of British boxing. I was 
taught how, when standing up against an enemy, to guard my own 
person, and, whilst guarding, to be ever on the alert to strike a 
blow which should anticipate my adversary; to be watchful of 
his slightest movement, to divine, if possible, his inmost thought, 
to read in eye or motion when he intended to strike, and then by 
a counter-blow, aimed at the most vulnerable part, to paralyse him. 
This was the triumph of the art, this the true aim of the skilled 
athlete ; the adversary once disabled, he had victory within his 
grasp. 

The laws which apply to boxing apply equally to nations. 
Nations as well as men are swayed by the passions common to the 
‘whole human race. Just as a boxer, who has long held the 
champion’s belt, is regarded with envy by younger men, and will 
be compelled, sooner or later, to fight for the retention of his 
‘honours or to resign them, so does the time come for a nation. 
The inevitable law which decrees defeat and shame to the boxer 
who has deteriorated or who is unprepared, prescribes the same 
‘fate, under the same conditions, to nations. What is the world’s 
history but a record of the decline and fall of nations which have 
deteriorated ; of the rise on their ruins of others, younger, more 
vigorous, who have not yet succumbed to the vices of a bastard 
civilisation? In Europe, Spain and Holland survive to point the 
moral. It is hard to say, as yet, whether the day of doom has arrived 
fgr France, for that France which, at the beginning of the present 
century, defied combined Europe; but that France is very sick, 
and has been growing more and more sick ever since she adopted 
the Republican form of Government, and by reason of that adop- 
tion, is undeniable. And now, England, England which was fore- 
most in the battle for freedom in the two earliest decades of the 
‘century, which, during the first fifty years of its duration, exercised 
a predominant influence in Eutope, England is now threatened. 
In the opinion of newer or recently re-organized nationalities, she 
has held the championship of the world long enough. In the 
opinion of one of those nationalities—if, indeed, a combination of 
barbarous Asiatic races, domiciled for the most part in Europe, 
can by courtesy even be styled a nationality—she will have, before 
long, to fight for the championship of Asia. At the present 
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moment she does not possess a single ally in Europe. France, 


corroded with envy, is ready to join any combination which may 
injure her ancient rival. Austria, occupied with her own many 
nationalities, and their often conflicting interests, flanked on the 
one side by Germany, on the other by Russia, is forced to pursue a 
selfish policy. And as for Germany, why, ever since 1871, her one 
aim has been to oust England from the colonial empire of the. 
world. I would ask anyone who doubts this assertion to look at 
the German map of Africa. The inspection of that map will recall 
to the reader’s mind the exclamation of Runjit Singh when the 
Governor-General of the day showed him a map of India in which 
all the British possessions were coloured red: “ It will all soon 
become red,” was the prophetic exclamation of the saddened 
Asiatic. The German map of Africa presents the same characte- 
ristics as the map of India shown to Runjit Singh. It, too, is 
encircled almost entirely by a red border-line; but there is this 
vital difference, that in this case the red line represents, not Eng- 
land, but Germany! Nor is this all. Delagoa Bay is one of the 
most precious possessions of the Portuguese. Its harbour—one of 
the finest in the world—commands the trade-routes into the 
interior, and the sea-road to India. To the Portuguese it is com- 
paratively useless: they cling to it from pride, as their one pos- 
session in South Africa; but, not having the money wherewith to. 
utilize it, they have given a concession to an American gentleman 
for a railway from the coast to the Boer frontier, accompanied by 
a grant of considerable tracts of territory on either side of the. 
line, and in the town, Lorenzo Marquez, on the coast. This con- 
cession, which assures to the nation holding it virtual control over 
the whole of East Africa, is now about to be transferred to: 
Germany, because there is not sufficient patriotism in this country 
to find the money to build the line. No! Germany has become 
our rival, our jealous and undermining rival, working like the mole 
for her own advantage and our humiliation. And now, within 
the last few days, the Chancellor of the Empire has publicly 
declared that Germany has no interest in frustrating the designs. 
of Russia on Bulgaria, and that she will not interfere to frustrate 
them. There remains of the great Powers only Italy-—for Italy is 
a great Power—and Italy, though friendly, even sympathetic, does 
not possess the force to help us against combined Europe. We 
are thus practically isolated, more isolated even than we were 
when Napoleon had combined all Europe against us, for, then, 
though we were opposed by a forced hostility we were encouraged 
by secret sympathy. 

Practically, we stand isolated; of that fact there can be no 
question. England has to trust to herself alone; to the spirit 
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which still animates her people; to the courage which still, it is 
hoped, inspires her rulers. She will be called upon, very soon, to: 
defend those territories the possession of which has made her the 
greatest empire the world has ever known, an empire acquired by 
the valour and by the skill and by the devotion of her children, 
and which can be maintained only by the display of the same 
qualities. Will the descendants prove worthy of their forefathers ? 
Will the children of the men who foiled Spain when at the apogee 
of her power, and France when in the fullest lustre of her glory, 
succeed in baffling the ambitious designs of aggressive Russia? 
That they will succeed, if not misled by canting shibboleths of the 
party which would have peace at any price, or betrayed by the 
pusillanimous counsels of politicians who cannot nerve themselves 
to the resolution of a Pitt or of a Palmerston, I cannot for a 
moment doubt, and it is the object of this paper to point out how 
that desirable end may most easily be attained. 

As the prize-fighter, who had been for many years champion of 
England, used to stand before the new aspirant who desired to. 
supplant him, so stands England, for many years champion of 
Europe and of Asia, and still unchallenged champion of Australasia, 
before Russia. As, moreover, the prize-fighter had two vulnerable 
points, the face and the middle-piece, so likewise has England— 
her ships which carry the commerce of the world, and India. 
The loss or destruction of her commercial marine, followed by a 
blockade of her coasts, would, in these days of one-sided free 
trade, speedily starve England into submission; the loss of India 
would be a blow from which there could be no recovery. Russia, 
too, has her vulnerable points; what these are, I shall presently 
describe. 

I must ask the reader to grant me this admission, obvious to 
all who do not wilfully close their eyes: that the aim of Russia 
is, in Europe, to acquire Constantinople ; in Asia, to absorb Persia. 
and India. 

The injury which Russia would inflict upon England were she 
to succeed in absorbing Persia and India is so obvious, that it is 
not necessary here to set it out in detail. The consequence, I 
repeat, would be simply fatal to England. It seems more desirable 
to deal with the question of Constantinople, and it seems so for 
this reason, that not many weeks have elapsed since a noble 
Marquis, whose devotion to Mr. Gladstone is notorious, publicly 
declared that the occupation of Constantinople by Russia no longer 
constituted a menace to England, because the same Power was 
threatening our Indian frontier. The logic of the argument is 
scarcely obvious. But a phrase which would have fallen still-born 
when uttered by a Marquis of Ripon, seemed to derive authority 
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when proceeding from an ex-Viceroy of India; it is necessary, 
therefore, to examine the argument. 

The situation of Constantinople, between Europe and Asia, com- 
manding on the one side the Dardanelles, easily made impreg- 
nable to attack, and on the other the Black Sea, renders the 
possession of it by an aggressive and unscrupulous Power dan- 
gerous to the rest of the world. The golden city can boast of a 
great and glorious past. She was the seat of the Empire of the 
East: she is still occupied by those Osmanli, now, indeed, in the 
decay of their fortunes, but who, with its magnificent site serving 


them as a base, combated long and valiantly for the possession of 


Europe; who were able, unmolested, to equip a navy so powerful 
that its ships met, at Lepanto, on equal terms the combined navies 
of Christian Europe, and, but for one man, might have achieved a 
victory which would have placed the Continent at her mercy. Men 
may smile now at the idea of the aggression of Turkey, for, since 
the glorious feat of John Sobieski before Vienna, the Turks have 
ceased to be formidable; but the Danubian provinces knew, the 
plains of Hungary knew, the city of Buda-Pest, occupied for a cen- 
tury and a half, knew, Vienna knew, the then maritime Powers of 
Europe knew, the islands of the Mediterranean knew, our fore- 
fathers knew, by long and bitter experience, the enormous power 
for dealing mischief and perpetrating evil possessed by an un- 
scrupulous and aggressive nation seated on the secure position on 
the Bosphorus. 

That which has been may be again. Constantinople in the 
hands of the Turks of the present day is not dangerous, because 
the Turks have ceased to be aggressive ; but Constantinople in the 
hands of a Power as unscrupulous and aggressive as were the 
Turks three, and even two centuries ago, would be a menace as 
great, a danger as formidable, as any which our ancestors encoun- 
tered in the darkest days of the world’s history. 

The only question, then, that remains to be asked is this: Is 
Russia aggressive ? Is Russia unscrupulous? Let her past his- 
tory, let her action during the last decade, reply. No one will dare 
deny that she is both. The mistake which civilized Europe has 
always made in her dealings with the Russians has been to treat 
them as if they, too, were Europeans. The Tartar guile has ever 
outwitted alike the Teuton, the Gaul, and the Saxon. What 
Russia’s mode of action ever is, ever will be, has been described, 
in words used by Lord Palmerston, words which have been often 
quoted and which it is unnecessary to repeat. Under no circum- 
stances can she be trusted. The word of a Russian official can 
never be relied upon. Most of all is he to be disbelieved when he 
takes God to witness as to the course he declares he will pursue. 
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Yet, knowing this, Europe still remains incorrigible. She has 
been deceived so often, and still goes on being deceived, that one 
would think she had a liking for the process. 

Despite the protestations of her subsidized newspapers, and the 
lying assurances of her corrupt Court, the impartial observer is 
forced to the conclusion that Russia is both unscrupulous and 
aggressive; that she is biding her time, and making her oppor- 
tunity, alike to occupy Constantinople, to annex Persia, and to 
make araid on India. On all these points she is opposed by one 
nation, and that nation is England. 

The rivals now stand face to face, Russia prepared to make the 
spring, England to parry the blow. But England can do more 
than parry the blow. It isin her power to counter her enemy, 
that is, to deliver a well-aimed blow, straight from the shoulder, at 
a vital part, to strike him between wind and water ; so, in fact, to 
disarrange his middle-piece that the overgrown giant shall incon- 
tinently fall to pieces. I shall now proceed to show how this end 
may be accomplished. 

The middle-piece of the huge Colossus is the Caucasus, the 
region which, had the Crimean war lasted but one year longer, 
would have been secured by Lord Palmerston for the brave people 
who inhabited its mountain fastnesses. Russia, thoroughly 
cognizant of her happy escape, employed vigorously the earliest 
moments of the leisure which followed the Treaty of Paris to 
subdue the barrier which lay between her European dominions 
and Asia. Though she put forth her whole strength, it took her 
three years to conquer the sturdy mountaineers. ‘That conquest 
opened to her, without hindrance, the road to Khiva and Khora- 
san, and of it she has since made, as the world well knows, the 
fullest use. There is but one defect in her arrangements, and that 
is the enormous lengthening of her already long line, and its con- 
sequent weakness in more than one part. Let us see how we shall 
best be able, in the event of a war, to take advantage of this 
weakness. 

Though she be supported by none of the great Powers, England 
will, in that event, control the forces of one of the doomed victims 
of her enemy, the troops of the Osmanli. This control is neces- 
sary for the success of the campaign I am about to indicate ; 
without it, indeed, it would be childish to think of it. 

In such a contest as that here referred to, England will have to 
act as she acted throughout the great struggle against the first 
Napoleon. She will have to put forth all her strength, to utilize 
all her resources, to pour out money like water. These may be 
sacrifices, but they are sacrifices which a great and free nation is 
called upon sometimes to pay for her greatness and her freedom— 
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as were the United States some twenty-five years ago—and those 
inestimable blessings are, it will be admitted, worthy of the cost. 
I take it for granted, then, that the England of the penultimate 
and the last decades of the century wili be as patriotic and as 
self-denying as was the England of the first and second, and that 
she will fight in this sacred cause as a free nation only can fight— 
and pay. 

The main blow must be dealt, in a manner to be presently de- 
scribed, at the Caucasus ; but it must not be the only blow. The 
extremities must be seriously threatened, even seriously attacked, 
whilst the centre is being pierced. Let us see how this may best 
be done. 

One of the extremities is that which abuts on Persia and Afghan- 
istan. Here, probably, Russia would attack England. She has 
made every preparation for such an attack. At the present 
moment—lI have it on authority which is not open to question— 
Russian roubles circulate freely in the Indian bazaars. The men 
who circulate them are very reticent as to whencethey come. In- 
deed, when interrogated, they become mute on that point. It has 
happened, however, more than once, that they have significantly 
added that many more were available. But, however much Russia 
may have circulated her roubles in the bazaars, of one fact we may 
be confident, she has not yet corrupted, and she never will be able 
to corrupt, the glorious Native army of India. The Sikhs, the 
Gurkhas, the Patans of the frontier, have an intense longing for 
the certaminis gaudia, the “joys of combat,” which animated the 
great Attila; and even if poverty-stricken Russia were able to find 
the sum she might deem sufficient to buy them, I am certain they 
could not be bought. No; at that extremity an Anglo-Indian 
army, led by Sir Frederick Roberts, would, I have no doubt what- 
ever, more than baffle a Russian invader, whether the object of 
that invader were Persia or Afghanistan. Nay, more; it would be 
in the power of a skilful general on our Indian frontier to make 
an offensive defence, to force Russia to maintain a very large army 
at that extremity, to threaten its depdts on the Caspian, and thus 
to prevent her sending any assistance to the attacked middle-piece. 
Similarly, a grand demonstration should be made against Cron- 
stadt, this time more likely to prove effective, thanks to our iron- 
clads and our torpedo-boats, than was possible in the days of black 
Charley Napier and the wooden fleet. Why, it might be possible, 
by employing a few boats of the Peacemaker and Nautilus stamp, 
to destroy the whole Russian fleet lying in the harbour of Cron- 
stadt, in a single night; Cronstadt itself in a few days. ‘The pos- 
sibility of such a destruction opens out a vista of other possibilities 
so vast that the mind cannot grasp them in their entirety. It is, 
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-at all events, sufficient for us to know that a serious attack on 
‘Cronstadt, with modern appliances, would, if skilfully conducted, 
more than suffice to prevent the despatch of any troops from 
Northern Russia to the assailed Caucasus. 

But that is not all. At Vladivostock, in Chinese Manchuria, a 
magnificent harbour, the door to a country greatly resembling, in 
appearance, in products, in climate, and in soil, our own native 
land; and in the province of the Amur, in which she possesses 
173,556 square miles of territory, containing on the coast such 
places as Victoria Bay, Port Seymour, Vladimir Bay, Constan- 
tinovsk, and Nikolaevsk, Russia is very vulnerable. In both, or 
rather in all these quarters, the undertaking by England—aided 
possibly by China, now thoroughly awakened to the danger of 
proximity to the ambitious Colossus—of serious operations, would 
enormously embarrass Russia ; would most effectually prevent her 
-despatching troops to aid in the defence of the point where the 
‘decisive attack is being delivered. Nay, more than that: she 
must be prepared to send reinforcements to those points unless 
she is resigned to lose them; and she knows well that their loss 
would be one of the heaviest blows to her prestige in the East 
that could possibly be inflicted. 

I need not, Iam sure, here repeat that all the blows just in- 
dicated are merely side-blows, dealt to occupy the attention of 
Russia on many points, at the same time, of her overgrown 
-empire ; but, though side-blows, they are all very real and may be 
made very effective. If they do nothing more than this; if they 
force Russia to keep large bodies of troops massed at fixed points, 
all very remote from the seriously attacked middle-piece, they 
will accomplish their main object. But they cannot fail to accom- 
plish infinitely more than that: they will produce the same 
-effects on Russia which would be produced on a man were he bled 
from several veins at the same time : they would produce a weak- 
ness so terrible, an exhaustion so widely spread, that either the 
‘Government would sue for peace, or the empire would fall to 
pieces. 

I proceed now to the decisive blow: the blow which would in- 
fallibly lower the pride, and terminate the pretentious swagger, of 
Russia. 

The mountain-chain, called the Caucasus, traverses the isthmus 
which separates the Black Sea from the Caspian. It is thus the 
boundary, in that quarter, alike of Europe and of Asia. It is 
peopled by various indigenous races. On the northern and north- 
western slopes, stretching towards the Black Sea, are the pure 
‘Circassians, numbering over 60,000—the remnant of the descen- 
-dants from the men who fought under the illustrious Schamyl, 
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the Prophet and Sultan of the Muhammedans of Daghestan—stilk 
hating Russia with a hatred which neither time nor cajolement can 
assuage, ready to co-operate heartily with any invader who shall 
hold before them the vista of the recovery of their still cherished 
freedom. Next to the pure Circassians, occupying the territory 
stretching from the crest of the Caucasus to the eastern shore of 
the Black Sea, is the Asega tribe, known to Europe under the- 
comprehensive name of the Abasian. Darker in colour than their: 
neighbours, they are wiry, active, intelligent, and, having been 
brought under the yoke of Russia at the same time, and under: 
the same circumstances, they hate her with the same hatred. 
They number about 120,000, and are equally ready for a well-. 
planned revolt. The Abychens, numbering some 20,000, all. 
animated by similar sentiments, occupy the southern slopes of 
the main range between the rivers Chosta and Sache. The Ossetes, 
also belonging to the Caucasian family, and numbering some. 
65,000, dwell on the northern slopes of the most central range,,. 
and in the valleys watered by the Uruch, the Ardon, the Fijag- 
don, and the Suadon, and, in the plains, by the Genaldon, the. 
Terek, and the Kirschim. They are a tall and powerful race, 
equally detesting the common oppressor. Then we have the. 
Suanen, a smaller tribe, notoriously fierce and warlike, occupying 
the lovely Suanetian district, irrigated by the upper waters of the 
Jugur. Then, on the northern slopes, the Karatschai; then, on 
the lands near the sources of the Tschegem and the Tscherek to. 
the east of the Tschetschnia, between the Terek and the Sulak, 
three races of Turkish origin, all animated by Turkish feeling.. 
There are, besides, twenty-one tribes or divisions of the Tschet- 
schen (called by the Georgians, Khisten) numbering 120,000, and 
some others. Altogether these tribes constitute a nucleus of 
opposition to Russia in the very middle-piece of Russia. 

One short word about the country. It is a country of moun-. 
tains and valleys, of rivers abounding in fish, of forests teeming: 
with animals. The mountains are, to a great extent, covered with 
timber, the soil is fertile, the climate healthy. Throughout the 
range there is but one pass which has been rendered practicable. 
for carriages, and that is the pass from Mozdok to Tiflis by the 
valley of the Terek. The principal towns on the European side- 
of the range are, Derbend, with a population of about 16,000, on 
the Caspian ; Mozdok, with a population of 9,000; Vladikankas, a 
strong military centre; and Stravropol, on the Tachla, with a 
population of 25,000. 

The Russian Government has divided its Cis-Caucasian territory 
into three departmental districts: those of Kuban, of Terek, and. 
of Stavropol, the seat of government being at the last. The dis-- 
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trict which derives its name from Kuban is peopled, partly by the 
Cossacks who have been brought in from other parts of the Empire,. 
and to whom were assigned lands on both banks of the river 
Kuban, and partly by the remnant of the Circassians already 
mentioned, and other wandering clans of the same race. The. 
district represents an area of 96,266 square kilometres and a 
population of, in 1871, 672,224 inhabitants. The Terek district, 
inhabited mainly by Cossacks, has an area of 60,263 square 
kilometres, and a population in 1871 of 485,237 souls. The 
Stavropol district has an area of 68,981 square kilometres, and a. 
population of 437,118 souls. 

Trans-Caucasia, as it is officially styled, is, though of somewhat 
less extent, far more thickly populated. It has five departmental. 
districts—those of Tiflis, the seat of government, with an area of 
40,439 square kilometres, and a population, in 1871, of 606,584, 
divided into six circles; Baku, with 39,242 square kilometres, and. 
a population of 553,560, also divided into six circles; Erivan, with 
27,631 square kilometres, 452,001 inhabitants, and six circles ; 
Kutais, with 20,707 square kilometres, a population of 605,691, in. 
eight circles; Elizabethpol, with 44,332 square kilometres, and. 
529,412 inhabitants, in five circles. The rest of Trans-Caucasia is. 
formed by the following: Daghestan, with 29,840 square kilo- 
metres, and 448,299 inhabitants; the military district of Sukhum-. 
Kale, with 8,628 square kilometres, and 70,701 people; the. 
Tchernomorisch district, with 7,120 square kilometres, and 15,703. 
inhabitants. Reducing the area to square miles, we find the 
following results :— 

Cis-Caucasia—87,069 square miles, and 1,594,579 people ; 

Trans-Caucasia—85,760 square miles, and 3,298,753 people ; 
or a total of 172,829 square miles, and 4,893,332 people; but it 
has to be remembered that, of the total area in square miles, no. 
less than 900 are occupied by water. Of the entire population. 
nearly 900,000 are mountaineers, secretly hostile to Russia ; nearly 
1,000,000 are Tartars; the Russians number 926,000; the 
Georgians, secretly hostile, over 850,000; the Armenians, 562,000.. 
The somewhat larger half of the population belong to the Greek 
Church ; the remainder are mostly Muhammedans; but in the. 
Stavropol division there are, or were in 1871, 7,360 Buddhists. 

A combined English and Turkish force, entering the Black Sea 
from the Bosphorus, would naturally steam direct to Kertch. 
Though Kertch is strictly a roadstead, the strait, between the- 
eastern coast of the Crimea on the one side and the shores of 
Kuban on the other, offers a commodious and spacious anchoring- 
ground. It does more than that. The bay of Taman, thirty kilo- 
metres long, and with a width varying from seven to twelve 
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kilometres, is entered from the Strait of Kertch, or, as it is styled 
by geographers, of Yenikale. Then, beyond the strait, in the Sea 
of Asof, we come at once on the Bay of Temruk, twelve miles east 
of Peresip. The town of Temruk, once a fortress, lies farther 
inland, on an isthmus formed by two inland seas, which separate 
it from the larger sea. Below Taman, again, in the Black Sea, on 
the Kuban coast, is the Bay of Kisiltash, possessing a narrow 
entrance into the land-locked basin of the Zykur lake, through 
which flow the full and rapid waters of the Kuban. Coasting in a 
south-easterly direction, one passes the fortress of Anapa and the 
small bay of Zemes, and reaches, nearly nineteen miles from the 
former, the sheltered roadstead of Sukhum-Kale, dominated by a 
strong fortress, rebuilt on modern principles. Below that, again, 
are Poti and Batoum. 

Of the interior of the country, especially of Circassia, it may be 
said that the chief drawback consists in the paucity of inhabitants. 
Yet, though the difficulties arising from that want are great, they 
need not be insurmountable. An English traveller, Mr. Grove, 
who, with three companions, traversed the mountainous regions 
eleven years ago, emerging at Sukhum-Kale, thus records his 
convictions regarding the roughness of the journey. He writes :— 


In the Caucasus a traveller must be prepared to rough it, if he wants to see 
the real mountain country. On the northern side, it is true, there will be nothing 
very severe for him to undergo. He will have to sleep out sometimes, fair weather or 
foul ; to put up, when housed, with the poorest lodging and with a good deal of dirt; 
to carry a large quantity of live stock about with him; to do without alcoholic drink 
of any kind whatever; and to submit now and then to very short rations, for, though 
daily supplies of good mutton and indigestible bread can always be obtained at the 
villages, it is, as has been said, often exceedingly difficult to get a stock for a two or 
three days’ expedition. Such troubles as these, however, very moderate fortitude will 
enable the traveller to bear ; but from what I heard, and from what I saw, it certainly 
seemed to me that, on the southern side, there might be hardship, sometimes even 
danger. There is the chance of fever, a visitation from which in the mountains would 
probably be trying. Food is occasionally difficult to get, for the cogent reason that 
the natives have very little themselves ; or for the yet more cogent reason that there 
are not any natives. 


After all, for the men who have just conquered Burma, a country 
in which similar difficulties exist, in many respects to a greater 
extent, what are these obstacles? To use the words of Captain 
Marryat’s Pacha, they are “‘ Bosh—nothing.” What are diffi- 
culties to a soldier but obstacles to be overcome? The peaks of 
Switzerland were trodden by the soldiers of Souwaroff and the 
agile sons of France under Lecourbe before the Alpine Club existed. 
Hannibal and Napoleon both proved that in the pocket-dictionary 
of the soldier the word “impossibility” is not recorded. And what 
are the difficulties of the Caucasus? They are, I repeat, as 
nothing in comparison with other difficulties already a record of 
the past. 
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It must always be borne in mind that the effect of the landing 
in Circassia of a combined English and Turkish army would mean 
much more than might be implied by the numerical strength of 
the troops landed. It would mean the rising of the peoples on 
both sides of the great range: of the Circassian and Muhammedan 
races on its northern slopes; of the Georgian, and, to a lesser 
extent, of the Mingrelian, to the south. To take again the analogy 
of Burma; it would be as if the Anglo-Indian army in that country 
had had to contend, not with the indigenous population alone, but 
with the indigenous population backed by an army of 50,000 
Frenchmen. That circumstance would have made all the diffe- 
rence in Burma. The uprising of the peoples of provinces occupied 
after a long and bloody struggle, as were those of Cis-Circassia, or 
filched, in the style of which Russia is so accomplished a mistress, 
from Persia, as were those of Trans-Circassia, would make all the 
difference in that border-land of Europe. Imagine the conse- 
quences to Russia of the occupation of the neck of land, the 
isthmus which unites the Black Sea with the Caspian. Imagine 
Vladikankas, Petrowsk, and Derbend, to the north; Tiflis, and 
Baku, to the south, in the hands of an enemy. Why, the very 
idea of the remote possibility of such an occurrence would cause the 
blood of a Russian patriot to run cold in his veins, would chill 
his marrow, and make him shudder for the future of his country. 
He would see at a glance, that the overgrown Empire would be cut 
in two, at its most vital part; that Asia, that is the part of Asia 
having an inestimable value for Russia—for it constitutes the base 
of her operations against Persia and against India—would be 
severed from Europe. Away, then, with all thoughts of a march 
on Constantinople; away, then, with the half-formed plans for 
kidnapping ruling princes and hostile chancellors; away with all 
illusions regarding India and Persia and the Persian Gulf. Why, 
the army operating in those countries, cut off from its base, would 
be at the mercy of the Persians and the Afghans, possibly even, of 
those fierce Turkomans whom Skobieleff so hardly subdued, and 
for subduing whom he received from his sovereign a reward truly 
Russian. And, the centre thus pierced, how about the extremities? 
What about Cronstadt, assailed by torpedoes of the Peacemaker 
and Nautilus type, backed by a fleet of ironclads? What about 
the Vladivostock, in Chinese Manchuria, and the projected attacks 
on Victoria Bay, on Vladimir Bay, on Constantinovsk, on Niko- 
laevsk ? The centre pierced, the resistance of the troops garrisoning 
those places will be paralysed; just as, in 1806, the resistance of 
Prussia to France was paralysed after Jena. To resume the simile 
with which I began, the counter-blow, delivered straight from the 
shoulder at a vital part, will have completely doubled up the giant; 
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and, thanks to the exertions of England and Turkey, the whilom 
disturber of Europe will lie, prone and panting, at the feet of 
Europe. Then, probably, will ensue the long-deferred but inevi- 
table revolution, and Despotism will learn the much needed lesson—. 
never more needed than at the present moment, when it has chosen 
lying and kidnapping to be its agents—that “‘ habitual perfidy is not 
high policy of State.” 

Of the details of the means whereby an end so desirable may be 
accomplished, I have said nothing, and I propose to say nothing. 
That they will be costly, that England must be prepared to undergo: 
a strain such as she has not undergone since she fought the battle 
of Europe against Napoleon, goes without saying. But if she 
considers that her Empire is worth maintaining; that her com- 
merce—which, be it never forgotten, means now-a-days the supply 
of food to her people—is necessary to her existence; nay, that her: 
very existence—are worth fighting for; she will not grudge the 
sacrifices she may be called upon to make, however great they may 
be. For her, the elements of strife are more numerous and power- 
ful, and more widely spread, than at any previous period of her 
history. The danger is nearer and more threatening than it was. 
even in the time of the first Napoleon. The aristocratic constitu- 
tion which prevailed in England then, and under which, be it 
never forgotten, the great Empire of India was acquired, and our: 
Colonial Empire was made, provided statesmen who fully recog- 
nized the duties which devolved upon them as the trustees of the 
nation’s interests. That constitution has, in recent years, been 
entirely changed. The ‘‘ Demos” rules in place of the “ Aristos.”’ 
God forbid that a true patriot should, for that reason, despair of 
his country. During the past two years the Demos, scarcely 
released from swathing bonds, has been subjected to temptations— 
of all temptations the most difficult to resist—for its passions, 
its prejudices, and its cupidity, were appealed to by the most 
eloquent of agitators—one of those extraordinary products of 
humanity who are sent, once in a ceniury, to frighten and perplex. 
the world—and the Demos held firm to the true interests of their 
native land. I am much mistaken, if, when the hour shall strike. 
for the commencement of the inevitable struggle, the fitting course: 
of which I have endeavoured to indicate in these pages, the Demos, 
strengthened every year in its convictions by education and expe- 
rience, fail to realise the necessity of submitting to all the sacrifices. 
which may be necessary for the maintenance of the Empire which. 
its forerunners so greatly gained. 


G. B. Mauieson. 
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THERE are some names in literature which the lover of books never 
mentions without affection or reverence. They recall to him gifts 
of wisdom or of poetic beauty, that have permanently enriched his 
life; they are the names of his best friends, the choice companions 
of solitary hours, whose presence is alike acceptable in times of 
joy and sorrow. 

No one has described the invigorating and soothing power of 
books more happily than Southey; and, with two or three excep- 
tions, there is, perhaps, no man of letters of this century whose 
name is worthier of honour. Yet the reader who acknowledges 
this allegiance may confess at the same time that a measured 
feeling of admiration is the utmost he can give to Southey’s 
poetry. His epics are not among the books he reads upon sleepless 


nights; neither will he take them with him on a voyage, as 


Southey took Gebir. Open any copy you may find of Madoc, 
Thalaba, or Roderick, and it will probably be as clean and fresh as 
the books of Leviticus and Chronicles in an otherwise well-thumbed 
Bible. The poet writes with the utmost purity of style, with great 
fertility of invention, with an elevation of tone worthy of a man 
who honours the art he practises, and with a frequent picturesque- 
ness of detail which wms acknowledgment from the most exacting 
critic. His vast stores of knowledge are poured forth abundantly ; 
but what he wants, or seems to want, is that incommunicable and 
divine gift which separates the inspired poet from the consummate 
artificer in verse. 

Poetry made Southey happy, and he thought that it would make 
him immortal. The happiness was enjoyed to the full, but the ten 
volumes of his verse have not as yet received the recognition which 
their author anticipated. We are interested in learning that 
William Taylor, of Norwich, called Madoc the best English poem 
that had left the press since Paradise Lost; that Walter Scott 
read it through four times; that it kept Fox up until after mid- 
night; that Landor said of Roderick, “ there is no poem in exist- 
ence that I shall read so often” ; and that even Byron pronounced 
it “the first poem of the time.” And in our day we hear with 
curiosity how Dean Stanley upheld against all comers the poetical 
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merits of Thalaba and Kehama. People read these criticisms and 
opinions, but they do not read the poems ; and, as a poet, Southey 
is chiefly known to the present generation by his fantastic ballads. 
and by a few personal lyrics which, like The Holly Tree and the 
stanzas written in his library, touch all hearts. 

That Southey fails in our own day to win the public ear may not 
be wholly due to a deficiency of poetical inspiration. It was not 
altogether owing to that cause, if we may judge from much of the: 
verse then popular, that he failed during his life-time to gain fame 
and wealth from his poetry. His sober method in such poems as. 
Madoc and Roderick was not suited to the taste of an age that 
craved for rambling stories in verse, and gushed over Lalla Rookh 
and the Loves of the Angels. In the first quarter of this century— 
a period which, if we except the Shakesperian era, is unsurpassed 
in our literature for wealth of poetical creation—neither Cole- 
ridge nor Wordsworth, Shelley or Keats, gained the popularity 
that puts money in the purse. Scott—whose success no one 
grudges, for he was great all round, and as good as he was great— 
knew perfectly well that the Lady of the Lake—his most successful 
though by no means his finest poem—was immeasurably inferior 
to the noblest productions of Wordsworth or of Coleridge. True 
poet though he was in his own vein, he could not, in verse at 
least, rise to their level. Yet Scott, and even Moore, reaped a 
golden harvest while Wordsworth was complaining that poetry did 
not yield him enough to pay for his shoe-leather, and Southey that 
it was “the worst article in the market.” How popular Byron 
became is a story too familiar to be repeated ; but the student of 
English poetry has long ago discovered that Byron’s fame during 
his life-time was not chiefly due to the intrinsically poetical quali- 
ties of his verse. 

In the last year of the last century appeared Campbell’s Plea- 
sures of Hope. The Pleasures of Memory, published about seven 
years previously, had already passed through ten editions, and 
from Rogers the young Scottish poet seems to have caught 
his inspiration. It made him famous at once; yet it is difficult to 
say what attraction readers found in a poem full of inaccuracies 
and platitudes, and in which, as Hazlitt wittily says, ‘‘ the decom- 
position of prose is substituted for the composition of poetry.” 
Campbell’s youthful success, however, affords a striking illustration 
of the obvious fact that in “the realms of gold” immediate 
popularity is no proof of sterling worth. That he has secured a 
permanent place in literature is due to his noble gift as a lyric 
poet. His inspiriting battle-pieces have in them the true ring, 
and just as Campbell was wont to shout out Scott’s fine ballad of 
Cadyow Castle on the North Bridge at Edinburgh until, as he 
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said, the whole fraternity of coachmen knew him by his voice, so 
will many a man recall the youthful enthusiasm and impetuosity 
with which he recited in his walks such poems as the Battle of the 
Baltic and Ye Mariners of England. Yet the fact remains that 
Campbell’s extraordinary reputation at the outset of his career 
was due to a poem that is comparatively worthless. 

Time is the one trustworthy critic whose verdict is unimpeach- 
able, and the way time has treated a number of poets who flourished 
between the years 1800 and 1825, might almost lead us to accept 
the judgment of Mr. Bagehot that ‘‘the pursuit of fame seems more 
absurd and trifling than most pursuits.” Yet it is not unreason- 
able that fame should be dear to the poet, although not the main 
object he pursues. The true poet sings because he must, and is 
moved less by ambition than by delight. The joy of his art was felt 
to the full by Southey, who said in his younger days that he would 
rather leave off eating than poetizing. Even in those days of 
passionate enthusiasm there was a mechanical regularity in his 
verse-making which belies the common theory of inspiration. 
The clerkly virtue of punctuality is not one with which the Muse 
is credited ; and a poet cannot make demands upon her at specified 
hours as he can upon his cook, with the certainty of a response. 
In later life, as all the world knows, Southey wrote a good deal of 
rubbish, for he was Poet Laureate at a time when Court poetry 
was required by the yard. It is a pity that, having done its work, 
the greater portion of this verse cannot be buried with the royal 
personages whom it praised. . 

In middle age Southey came to the conviction that his name 
was likely to live chiefly as a prose-writer. Unfortunately, his best 
years and energies were largely consumed upon labour which, how- 
ever admirable of its kind, must be regarded as ephemeral. As 
he said himself, he had many mouths to feed, and all from an 
inkstand. Like Dr. Johnson, therefore, and in a spirit that 
‘“‘ makes the action fine,” he did a quantity of what is called hack- 
work. Such work is not more of a disgrace to an author than 
it is to a physician to prescribe in simple cases that need no 
skill, or to a celebrated barrister to take briefs which would not 
test the ability of the youngest member of the Bar. The man who 
chooses a profession must live by it, and it is surely as pleasant 
and honourable to live by Quarterly Review articles as by the sale 
of ostrich-feathers or of mineral waters. 

He regretted, of course, the want of full leisure to complete the 
great History of Portugal which he fondly hoped would put the 
coping-stone to his fame, and he anticipated that future ages would 
honour him as the historian of Brazil. I suspect he was mistaken 
in both cases, and it is quite possible that the work which Southey 
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jeft in MS. and incomplete would share, though the theme is a 
noble one, the neglect and oblivion of the three quarto volumes 
that form the History of Brazil. Sad to say also, his History of 
the Peninsular War is so completely superseded by Napier’s that no 
publisher ventures to produce a new edition of a work which was 
the fruit of unwearied research, and for style has won the high 
applause of critics from Coleridge to Mr. John Morley. With all 
his literary sagacity, and he had it in large measure, Southey was 
unfortunate in the choice of popular subjects. He believed that 
whatever interested him would also interest the public, and his 
greatest success, the Life of Nelson, may be said to have been 
‘achieved by accident, as it grew out of an article in the Quarterly. 
Biography is Southey’s forte; on this ground he is a master, and 
there is a virility and charm about such books as the Lives of 
Nelson, Wesley, and Cowper which, for many a day to come, should 
‘keep their reputation fresh. Professor Dowden, whose estimate of 
the poet is too well appreciated to need my praise, is not, I think, 
quite happy in the remark that there is no style fitter for con- 
tinuous narrative than the pedestrian style of Southey. Although 
the context shows that this is not Mr. Dowden’s meaning, a pedes- 
trian style implies a steady, uniform, and unmodulated style, 
by the help of which a writer jogs along the foot-path way 
safely and surely, with no risk of stumbling, but also with no 
capacity of rising with his theme. This is not the character- 
istic of Southey’s style, which is at once sinewy and flexible, 
easy and melodious, a style in marked contrast to that in vogue 
among popular writers of the age—to the alliterative rhetoric 
of Macaulay and to the richer, but frequently grotesque, com- 
position of Carlyle. Southey, like Dryden, is one of the manliest 
of writers. He is totally devoid of affectation; he has no man- 
nerism, and expresses himself simply because he thinks clearly. 
It has been well said that the inner temper of a man is reflected 
in his written prose. You may see in it whether he loves rhetoric 
more than truth, whether he cares more for himself than for his 
subject. The poet Gray observed that good writing not only re- 
quired great parts, but the very best of those parts; and if, as 
Carlyle said, and as Mr. Froude maintains, style is not Itke a coat 
that can be put off, but like the skin, an essential part of the living 
-orgarfization, then does the harmonious, idiomatic style of Southey 
indicate a nature unaffected, well-balanced, and serene. In his 
-case, Boileau’s saying, Le style c’est Vkomme, may he accepted 
without reserve. 

So thoroughly, indeed, did he understand the art of good writing, 
that it would be more accurate to say he did not consider it an art 
-at all. ‘‘There may be secrets in painting,” he wrote to Allan 
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Cunningham, “‘ but there are none in style. When I have been 
asked the foolish question what a young man should do who 
wishes to acquire a good style, my answer has been that he should 
never think about it, but say what he has to say as perspicuously 
as he can and as briefly as he can, and then the style will 
take care of itself.” Again, to a friend he said, ‘‘ People talk of my 
style! Ihave only endeavoured to write plain English, and to 
put my thoughts into language which everyone can understand.” 

It is needless, however, to remark that clearness of expression, 
though invaluable in style, is not the secret of its success. Some- 
thing depends upon the ear, as Southey elsewhere admits, and 
more upon the fulness and richness of an author’s mind—upon his 
sincerity of purpose and upon his perception of the niceties of 
language. Southey wrote from a full mind; it does not follow that 
‘plain English” would be of service to an empty one. His prose- 
writings, no doubt, exhibit the weakness, as well as strength, of his. 
nature. He acknowledged that he could not stand severe thought. 
There are subjects about which he knew little and wrote feebly; 
there are opinions scattered through his volumes at which we are 
forced to smile. When he prophesies he fails, just as Cobden fails, 
and as Mr. Bright fails ; and when he touches on spiritual expe- 
riences that arouse no corresponding emotion in his own heart, 
there is an evident want of sympathy and breadth. Few more 
delightful books exist in the language, and none more honest, than 
his Life of Wesley. This “ darling book,” the favourite of his 
library, was more often in his hands, Coleridge wrote, than any 
other, and he added that it would not be uninteresting to the author 
to know that to this work, and to the Life of Baxter, he was used 
to resort whenever sickness or languor made him feel the want of 
an old friend. But Coleridge was keenly alive to the biographer’s 
inability to distinguish, in the great religious movement of the 
eighteenth century, between what was unquestionable fanaticism, 
and what, however mysterious, had the warrant of Apostolic teach- 
ing. In his admirable narrative, Southey is, therefore, occasionally 
an uncertain guide, and his judgment fails to lessen—sometimes, 
indeed, it increases—the difficulties raised by his facts. But the 
reader, whether dissenting from the writer’s opinions or not, feels, 
and rightly, an unhesitating confidence in the truthfulness of his 
statements. He is ever the most faithful of biographers. 

Probably the book that gave its author the greatest pleasure 
was The Doctor, that medley of grotesque fancies and out-of-the-way 
learning, of boyish humour and of the serene wisdom of age. It 
was the play-book of leisure hours, with which he amused himself 
more than he amuses his readers. Most of them, I think, find it 
irritating, and no one, probably, has the courage to read it steadil y 
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from end to end. ‘“‘ The Doctor,” said Caroline Bowles, ‘“ makes 
me laugh and cry, pleased and provoked, and out of all patience, 
in a breath ”—a friendly criticism, and, on the whole, perhaps, a 
just one, of a book which Henry Nelson Coleridge considered 
‘* singularly thoughtful and diverting.” 

No English man of letters, save Dr. Johnson, has done so much 
to give dignity to the profession of literature as Southey, and I do 
not think there is a word in Coleridge’s magnificent eulogium 
of his friend to which exception can be taken. His devotion to 
literature was the noblest of dedications, adopted without rashness, 
for he knew his strength, and pursued with unfaltering consistency 
and courage. And he had his reward. ‘“ Excepting that peace,” 
he wrote, “‘ which through God’s infinite mercy is derived from a 
higher source, it is to literature, humanly speaking, that I am 
beholden, not only for the means of subsistence, but for every 
blessing which I enjoy; health of mind and activity of mind, 
contentment, cheerfulness, continual employment, and, therefore, 
continual pleasure.”’ And while describing himself as one of the 
lightest-hearted men on the face of the wide world, he adds that if 
Gifford (then presiding over the Quar¢rly) could “‘ see him by his 
fireside, he would see a man working hard and getting little—a 
bare maintenance, and hardly that—writing poems and history 
for posterity with his whole heart and soul; one daily progressive 
in learning; not so learned as he is poor, not so poor as proud, 
not so proud as happy.” 

After all, the attraction many of us feel for Southey is caused 
less by his genius as a writer than by his personal character; and 
his life will be found more worthy of study than the finest of his 
works. The materials that exist for a thorough acquaintance with 
him are abundant; but in order to know and estimate Southey, all 
other sources of information are of small account in comparison 
with his own letters. I do not know whether to wonder most at 
their quantity or quality. It was, perhaps, inevitable that what- 
ever he wrote should be well written, but how he found time 
for such a persistent course of letter-writing is a marvel. “A 
letter,” he said, “is like a fresh billet of wood upon the fire, which 
if it be not needed for immediate warmth, is always agreeable 
for its exhilarating effects. 1, who spend so many hours alone, 
love to pass a portion of them in conversing thus with those whom 
I love.” 

It must have been a goodly portion, and in these letters the 
heart of the man is revealed. We see in them his well-nigh 
unrivalled energy in pursuit of knowledge; the delight in books 
which caused him, though a poor man, to accumulate a library of 
14,000 volumes; a playful buoyancy of spirit, mingled with a 
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pathetic melancholy, that led him to write of himself as old before 
he was fifty; a dislike of London as strong as the affection of 
Johnson and of Lamb for the mighty city; a sombre view of 
political affairs which, if not always reasonable, was invariably 
sincere ; a generous appreciation of other poets and authors—no 
one, for instance, has written of Wordsworth with warmer praise 
—and a noble enthusiasm of friendship for which no sacrifice was 
too great, and which no absence or change could weaken. And 
more than this may be read in the copious utterances of Southey’s 
correspondence, for we gain from it a bright picture of the domestic 
happiness in his mountain home at Keswick that made it, through 
many long and toilsome years, a scene of unclouded delight. 
Writing of the glorious scenery around him, he said he did not 
talk much about it, but added, ‘‘ These lakes and mountains give me 
a deep joy for which I suspect nothing elsewhere can compensate.” 
In the large room on the first-floor of Greta Hall, surrounded on all 
sides by books, ‘‘ the harvest of many generations,” the work of 
his life was done; and when he went to the window there was “‘ the 
lake and the circle of the mountains, and the illimitable sky.” 

No student could be more unlike the popular notion of the mere 
book-worm and literary drudge than Southey. With a head on 
his shoulders that was the envy of Byron, and ‘the most spirited 
countenance that ever human form was graced with’’; tall, firmly 
knit, and blessed with sound health and great muscular strength, 
in physique as in character, manliness was his most striking 
characteristic. But this manliness was combined with a sus- 
ceptibility and tenderness that tried his strong heart to the 
uttermost. If he was the happiest of men, he was also the most 
sensitive, a singularity which struck Carlyle, who, on seeing him in 
his old age, wondered how, with such a nervous system, he had 
not been torn to pieces long since. ‘‘ He must have somewhere,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ a great deal of methodic virtue in him ; I suppose, too, 
his heart is thoroughly honest, which helps considerably.” 1t was 
methodic virtue of an uncommon order, it was an honesty of heart 
rarely to be met with, that bound Southey’s days together in 
natural piety. Although never until old age a year in advance of 
his liabilities, he contracted no debt he could not pay, and took 
voluntary burdens on his shoulders that would have crushed a 
weaker man. His lavish generosity was not due to impulse; it 
was a part of his life, and exhibited at every stage of it. To help 
a relative or friend, or a deserving person who was neither, he 
would give money with the utmost cheerfulness, and time also, 
which was more valuable still; and as we read how ready he was 
at all times to accept fresh burdens of charity, how magnanimous 
he was, and how affectionate, we are not surprised that Sara 
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Coleridge, who lived all her maiden life under his roof, should have 
said that, while indebted chiefly to Wordsworth in matters of 
intellect, ‘‘in those which concerned the heart and the moral 
being,” she was more deeply indebted to the character and daily 
conduct of her uncle Southey. Yet there are moments, and one of 
them may be after reading his letters to Shelley, when the reader 
is disposed to think the Laureate too faultless, and that he would 
have sympathized more with the elder brother in the parable than 
with the prodigal son. 

Very noteworthy, in a retired student like Southey, was his. 
capacity, to which I have alluded already, for making friends and 
keeping them. The friends of his youth were the friends of his. 
old age, and Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, and Walter Scott not 
only honoured the author but loved the man. Landor, too, clung 
to Southey with the passionate ardour of his nature, and, im- 
pulsive though he was, never faltered in his affection. ‘To be 
deprived of reading your works,” he wrote from Como, “ and of 
seeing you for so many years, is infinitely the greatest loss I 
sustain in losing my country.” And in a letter at once nobly 
frank and sympathetic, written when Southey was in trouble, and 
had been long silent, he says, in language which from another pen 
would sound like exaggeration: ‘‘ Believe me, Southey—and of 
all men living I will be the very last to deceive and flatter you—I 
have never one moment ceased to love and revere you as the most 
amiable and best of mortals, and your fame has always been as. 
precious to me as it could ever be to yourself.” What a wealth 
of fellowship was here! but, strange to say, this affectionate in- 
timacy with the choicest intellects of his age is regarded by a 
living writer as evidence that Southey, like Davenant, with whom 
he is compared, sheltered himself ‘‘so snugly under the friendship. 
of great men, that to this day criticism shrinks from dragging 
him forth into the glare of noon.” Having the wit, we are told, 
to see, in 1800, that Wordsworth and Coleridge would reign over: 
English poetry in 1830, “ he came over to their camp with equal 
frankness and adroitness,” and ‘imposed himself upon his own 
generation by the force of his character, by the abundance of his 
writings, and by the tact with which he attached himself to. 
that party which was destined to popularity in the immediate 
future.”* 

The imputation, it will be seen, is a slur upon Southey’s 
character. He was not only “no poet in the true sense,” but an 
imposter, who traded on the friendship of distinguished authors. 
It is difficult to reply to a charge, in my judgment, so utterly 
without foundation ; and had it come from a nameless writer, 

* From Shakespeare to Pope, by Edmund Gosse, pp. 155-159. 
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readers who know Southey would probably laugh for one moment 
at the perversity of the statement, and forget it the next. But 
literature is not without a debt to the editor of Gray, and Mr. 
Gosse is usually so sympathetic a critic, that when he makes 
an assertion such as this, it cannot be passed over without notice. 

The statement that Southey’s verse secured to the author, as 
Davenant’s verse had previously secured to him, a large audience 
“‘recruited even from the literary class itself,’ need not be con- 
tested, but to Mr. Gosse’s assertion that, for the moment, Thalaba 
and the Curse of Kehama impressed the majority of readers, I reply 
that there is no proof of this success in the circulation of those 
poems. Unfortunately for Southey’s pocket, it was quite otherwise, 
and, while some of his contemporaries reaped thousands at their 
poetical harvest, he did not, except in one instance, gain hun- 
dreds. This is not all. Southey’s literary independence and 
disregard of contemporary praise or blame is a prominent feature 
of his character, and the assertion that he contrived to shelter 
himself snugly under the friendship of others is, I venture to 
assert, wholly without foundation. The high estimate of his own 
powers, to which Mr. Gosse alludes, is a trait inconsistent with 
such conduct, but the strongest refutation of a charge which, were 
it true, would make Southey contemptible, will be found in the 
whole story of his life as unfolded in his letters.* 

Southey, as everyone knows, in his estimate of public affairs 
belonged to the minority. He had no faith in “self-government 
by count of heads”; he did not believe that change was neces- 
sarily progress, nor that revolution was reform. Like most of. 
us, he had his prejudices, and expressed them sometimes in un- 
guarded language. One of the most brilliant and popular of 
modern writers has expressed his opinion that, as a politician, 
Southey lacked judgment, and critics have been content to take 
Macaulay’s word for it. They could not choose a worse authority. 
Ido not say that the famous essayist of the Edinburgh Review was 
wilfully unfair, but he was unable to forget that Southey belonged 
to the opposite camp, and had been for years the ablest writer for 
the Quarterly. The opinion that Southey’s poems stand far higher 
than his prose works is one which Macaulay is probably singular 
in holding ; but his adverse estimate of several of the Laureate’s 
political statements may, perhaps, be justified. At the same time 
the general impression he tries to convey of Southey is marked by 
the exaggeration which so often stultifies his criticism. In the 


* The correspondence fills many volumes, and is necessarily of very unequal value. 
I hope, before long, by the help of it, to present such a portrait of Southey from his 
own pen as may lead the readers of our day to give the honour he deserves to an 
English worthy whom the present generation seems to have forgotten. 
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anxiety to be brilliant, truth is too frequently sacrificed to anti- 
thesis. 

It may be admitted that, in some respects, Southey was a Tory 
of the old school. He objected to Catholic Emancipation, and to 
Parliamentary Reform, and, according to the principal journal of the 
period, showed his lack of judgment by saying that Reform would 
lead to a new disposal of Church property, and to the spoliation 
of the Irish Church. He thought as, by a curious turn of the 
tables, Radicals think now, that the diseases of society can be 
remedied by State interference. Like Mr. Ruskin, his views on 
social questions were not those of the political economist; and it 
must be admitted that he held objections to some branches of 
science, as unreasonable as the poet Cowper’s contempt for 
geology. On the other hand, Southey was in many respects a 
reformer in advance of his age. He favoured national education ; 
he wrote, in the early years of the century, against the absurd 
injustice of the laws of copyright; he was one of the first advo- 
cates for the establishment of Protestant Sisters of Mercy, and 
for a better order of hospital nurses ; he joined Lord Ashley in his 
efforts to remove the abuses of the factory system, and to protect 
children ; he objected to the needless severity of the criminal laws ; 
he advocated a well-organized system of emigration, as well as the 
most liberal treatment of the Colonies. Other instances of his 
ardour in the cause of social reform are recorded by Southey’s 
son, who adds, and I think rightly, that his father was one of 
the chief pioneers of most of the great improvements taking place 
in our time. 

Lord Macaulay—who, by the admission of his nephew, was a 
“determined and fiery partizan ’—writes of Southey’s intolerance 
and bitterness towards opponents; and Hazlitt, of all men! has 
echoed the same opinion. It is not necessary to defend him in this 
respect. He had strong feelings, and no doubt expressed them 
with a vehemence not always justifiable. But it was enough for 
him to meet an opponent to forget all points of difference, and in 
his heart of hearts he was among the most charitable of men. 
** Political questions,’ he wrote to Sir Henry Taylor, ‘“ will never 
excite any difference between us in the slightest degree. I have 
lived all my life in the nearest and dearest intimacy with persons 
who were most opposed to me in such things”; and to another 
correspondent he says: “‘ I have an instinctive horror of bigotry. 
When Dissenters talk of the Establishment, they make me feel 
like a High Churchman ; and when I get among High Churchmen 
I am ready to take refuge in Dissent.” 

His happiest hours were spent with the great spirits in his. 
library in a communion free from the discord of contro- 
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versy. Some of his friends, especially Wordsworth, who had no 
bookish feeling about him, thought that Southey’s love of books 
made him indifferent to other things. No doubt it was his ten- 
dency to live most joyously in his library—just as it was Words- 
worth’s tendency, although he could read a poem now and then 
which he had not written, to disregard all books save his own 
volumes: and it must be admitted that as life advanced, and the 
evening shadows fell upon him, he clung more than ever to his 
favourite authors. ‘‘ Books,” he wrote to Caroline Bowles, “are 
all but everything to me. I live with them and by them, and 
might almost say for them and in them.” This was in 1830, 
when, to use Mr. Dowden’s fine expression, he was “ stepping 
downwards from the heights of life’; but the correspondence 
with Miss Bowles is itself sufficient to show that a growing passion 
for books neither lessened the warmth of his friendship nor his 
readiness to do good to others. 

Looking over what I have written, I feel how impossible it is to 
represent the finest features of Southey’s character in a sketch so 
slight and shadowy. Forty-three years have gone by since he was 
laid to rest in Crosthwaite Churchyard, and, familiar though the 
name still is, the man is passing from remembrance. One of the 
poets of a younger generation, who knew him best and loved him 
most, died recently, ripe in years and honour, and, apart from 
Southey’s son, there are now few men living who can speak of 
him with the affection of personal friends. Sir Henry Taylor, in 
a passage that has been often quoted, has expressed his conviction 
that, while there were greater poets in his generation and men of 
a deeper philosophic faculty, yet that for genial piety, moral 
strength, the magnitude and variety of his powers, the field he 
covered in literature, and the beauty of his life, it may be said of 
Southey “justly, and with no straining of the truth, that of all his 
contemporaries he was the greatest man.” 

It may be so, but comparisons are rarely satisfactory, and are 
always likely to provoke opposition. This, however, can be said, 
without any feeling of hesitation, that the more intimate we grow 
with Southey’s daily life, the deeper is our admiration of its con- 
sistency and heroism. And this life of unflinching fealty to duty 
was pre-eminently a happy life. All his deepest affections were 
centred in his home, and, while the home circle remained un- 
broken, to live laborious days was no pressure on his buoyant 
spirit. And his mirthfulness was not owing to that want of re- 
flection which leads a man to be satisfied with the sunshine of the 
hour. He looked Death in the face and did not fear him, believing 
in the ‘‘ shall be hereafter.” ‘Ido not know,” he writes, “ that 
person who is happier than myself and who has more reason to be 
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happy, and never was man more habitually cheerful; but this 
belief is the root which gives life to all and holds al! fast.” Life, 
said Pope, when the first heats are over, is all down hill. It was 
not altogether so with Southey, but, as the days weni on, domestic 
sorrow tried his affectionate nature to the uttermost, and three 
years before he died silence and darkness covered that large heart 
and eager intellect. Could it have been with a poet’s prescience of 
coming evil that Landor sent to his friend the well-remembered 
lines which are among the most touching he ever wrote ?— 


The dance of youth, O Southey, runs not round, 

But closes at the bottom of the room 

Amid the falling dust and deepening gloom. 

Where the weary sit them down, 

And Beauty too unbraids, and waits a lovelier crovm 
We hurry to the river we must cross, 

And swifter downward every footstep wends ; 
Happy, who reach it ere they count the loss 

Of half their faculties and half their friends. 


Joun 
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Ir has been often said that it was advisable to decrease the ever- 
increasing population of the British Islands by the export of some 
of the surplus population to augment the supply of labour neces- 
sary for the remunerative development of the least populous of the 
English Colonies. It has also been suggested that it would be 
equitable to charge the Imperial Exchequer with a portion, if not 
the whole, of the cost of this transfer of population from one part 
of the Empire to the other. 

Never since the Irish famine years, 1848-49, has this important 
‘question obtruded itself and demanded a solution more than at 
the present time. On the one hand, we have the periodical over- 
erowding in Ireland on small agricultural holdings which are, 
from their diminutive area as well as from the poverty of the soil 
(reclaimed from bog), utterly incapable of supporting those who 
try to make a living out of them. On the other hand, we have the 
-outery of their landlords, who, if they obtain any rent from their 
tenants (in spite of Land Sub-commissioners and Arrears’ Acts), 
have to pay the greater portion of their incomings in poor rates, 
which are spent in perpetuating the ills from which the land 
‘suffers ; so that all tends to the creation and retention of a cercle 
vicieux. 

Latterly, a similar state of things has arisen in the Highlands 
and the Western Isles of Scotland. And yet—notwithstanding 
this evidence of the truth of the old saying that “ history has a 
tendency to repeat itself ””—Government succeeds Government, and 
each successive Administration pigeon-holes the reports of the 
various Royal Commissions and Committees which have inquired 
into the causes of, and the suggested remedies for, the evil; and so 
the question is not really mastered, no definite policy is declared, 
-and no effective system for the relief of the ever-recurring distress 
is adopted. 

Of course, it may be urged that it is all very well for ‘“ out- 
‘siders”” to theorize on the subject, and to blame this inaction; 
but, as yet, no real and tolerably permanent remedy has been 
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suggested which has not been founded on injustice to the taxpayer 
or hardship to the capitalist, to whom a full labour market is his 
terrestrial financial paradise. 

Mr. Potter seems to think that emigration (per se) of the surplus. 
labouring population is sufficient to cope with the evil complained 
of. Anyone who has experience of life in the Colonies will at once 
see the fallacy of this view. Emigration in large numbers, with- 
out settlement, means too often a change of scenery only in the 
stage on which the tragedy of life is to be played to the bitter end. 
People unacquainted with the Colonies will argue thus: In the 
Colonies there is a great demand for labour; and, therefore, if 
labourers and their families be sent thither, they will be able to 
live in affluence as compared with their condition here. Those 
people forget that there is such a state as equilibrium ; and that, 
if any appreciable effect is to be produced in the relief of the dis- 
tress in the old country by the mere emigration of the surplus 
pauper population to the Colonies, this equilibrium between the 
demand for, and the supply of, labour in those Colonies, would be 
reached long before any beneficial result would have been attained 
here. 

Emigration pure and simple, therefore, is not sufficient as a 
remedy ; but if with emigration a judicious system of settlement 
were combined, there should be no limit to the benefit which would 
accrue both to the recipient colony and to the old country. It 
may perhaps be asked what is meant by the term ‘‘ SerTLEMENT.” 
In its highest sense it means— 

1. The setting apart of certain lands for the use of groups of 
persons, who shall have every inducement to make the 
locality their permanent home. 

2. The preparation of the lands to an extent sufficient to enable 
the social group to become self-supporting from the 
moment of its arrival on its new home “ location.” 

3. The judicious grouping together of persons in suitable pro- 
portions as to class, trade, and financial means, and 
under conditions which will tend to make the group self-. 
existent, and independent of external assistance. 

4. The arranging for the migration of the “social group,” so. 
that its constituent parts may sail together in the same 
ship, and move together from the mother country to the 
home of their adoption. 

To the above may be added, when it is intended that the 
‘* settlement ” shall be made under Imperial supervision and with 
its assistance, that the “‘migration” and the settlement shall 
ultimately be no financial loss to the State, and that, in the. 
majority of cases, it shall be a boon alike to those who leave the 
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mother country and to those who remain behind. That settlement 
under such conditions may be feasible seems, at first sight, a 
Utopian idea. Let us go into the details of the subject, and see 
for ourselves what is the probability of the success of such a 
scheme. 

Under heading No. 1, certain lands have to be set apart for 
occupation by the social groups. Here arises the first difficulty ; 
but it is not insuperable. It would be so obviously to the advan- 
tage of a colony that immigration combined with settlement should 
be conducted systematically, and under the supervision of well- 
chosen Emigration Commissioners, acting with Imperial authority, 
that one cannot suppose that any difficulty would be encountered 
in negotiating on the most favourable terms with one or more of 
the Australasian or Canadian provinces, or in South Africa, for 
the utilization, in this manner, of some of their unappropriated 
and undeveloped lands. By such a plan the colony would obtain, 
in exchange for tracts of unutilized land, a population produc- 
tive of a direct income in the form of a greater consumption of 
taxable and excisable articles. Moreover, the increase to the 
population would stimulate the competition for the purchase of the: 
neighbouring lands, and, by the greater command of labour thus 
obtained, facilitate the more rapid development of the resources. 
of the colony. Even if the land were given for nothing, under 
such conditions the finances of the colony would benefit ; and it 
ought to be easy to stipulate for the cession of the land on very 
easy terms of payment, so arranged that capital and interest 
might be repaid in sums, progressive in amount, spread over 
twenty-five years. 

It would not, however, be sufficient to set apart the lands so 
acquired. They must be prepared for the occupation of the social 
groups; and this brings us to the consideration of the second part. 
of the definition of the word “ settlement.” 

By preparation is meant— 

1. The creation, on small plots of land, of log or plank huts. 
of various sizes, and as little uniform as is compatible with 
economy. 

The huts should be grouped in lots of four, and these groups. 
should rarely be more than two hundred yards distant from each 
other. In the centre of a quadrangle formed of such groups the 
cottages should be built so as to constitute a small village. The 
huts outside the village should stand on plots varying in size from 
five to twenty acres, whilst those inside should be only from one- 
eighth of an acre to an acre in extent. 

By the grouping of the huts, families who have formed or cemented 
friendships during their outward voyage would be able to live in 
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close proximity to each other, and thus afford one another that 
mutual help which is so conducive to well-being and harmony 
in a new settlement ; whilst the variety in the extent of the land 
attached to the possession of the cottages would enable the settlers 
to suit their tastes, requirements, and their financial means. 

Men with agricultural or gardening tastes would naturally 
choose those in the outer range, whilst the tradesmen would con- 
tent themselves with the occupation of one in a more central 
position, with only ground enough to grow a few flowers and 
vegetables. 

2. In order to induce the immigrants to remain and to become 
settlers, and settled from the moment of their arrival, it is neces- 
sary that they should be able to exist from the very first day. With 
a view to facilitate this, it would be advisable to “break up” and 
sow with potatoes, cereals, and English grasses and clover small 
portions of each of the larger holdings. The arrival of the immi- 
grants should be so timed that their advent at the settlement 
should be coincident with the ripening of the crops. These pre- 
parations would be done by contract, and would be a source of 
profitable occupation to the settlers in the neighbourhood. The 
immigrant would thus, from the first day of his occupancy of his 
new home, feel a sense of proprietorship, and this would become 
intensified with each payment on account of purchase-money. 

The huts should also be provided with such articles of furniture 
as are most conducive to a “homey” feeling, such as (rough) 
bedsteads, chairs, forms, wash-stands, iron jugs, ewers, basins, and 
pails, and a few hat and coat-pegs. These might all be included 
in the purchase-money for the freehold, and be considered as 
landlord’s fixtures until finally paid for. 

Encouragement should also be given to some Colonist of expe- 
rience and means to settle in the village, so as to provide, from 
the first, the milk necessary to the health of the children, and the 
other articles of general consumption to meet the requirements of 
the new-comers until they themselves shall have become producers 
as well as consumers. 

The question will, however, now arise in the mind of the thought- 
ful reader, How are these people to earn wages, and who is to pay 
the wages? And this leads us directly to the consideration of the 
third portion of the definition of the term ‘ settlement.” 

It is self-evident that, if all the immigrants are chosen from the 
‘class of agricultural labourers, or from the artizan class, the supply 
of labour will be greatly in excess of the demand. To obviate 
this, we must try to group together in the new settlement the com- 


ponent parts of society, as it exists under favourable conditions in 
the Old World. 
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Now, what are the component parts of society ? 

1. There must be capital, and in a model state of society this 
should be held in moderate proportions by several individuals. 

2. There must be gentlemen, energetic, persevering, and of 
fair birth and education, to direct the intelligent use of capital 
towards the remunerative development of the soil or of trade, 
to set an example to those of less refinement and of lower tastes, 
and to lead public opinion into sound channels of thought and 
action. 

8. There must be women of education and refinement to keep up. 
the tone, which is apt, in the absence of good female influence, to. 
degenerate into a coarse animalism. Their presence would conduce 
to cleanliness, tidiness, and comfort at home, to a due regard to. 
decency and sanitation out of doors, and to the encouragement 
and maintenance of a proper attention to religious and educa- 
tional matters. 

4. There must be small farmers, with their families (the more. 
numerous the better), accustomed not only to direct field work,. 
but to take an active part in all the labours connected with farm- 
ing occupations. 

5. There must be a proper proportion of men of all trades, such 
as one baker, one shoe-maker, one saddler, one carpenter, two. 
sawyers, &c. to each of the “social groups,” or villages. The 
grocery and chemist’s store should, in the first instance, be con- 
sidered as part of the preliminary provision, and should be in 
existence prior to the arrival of the settlers. 

6. There should be, in suitable proportions, men of the labour- 
ing class, agricultural labourers, gardeners, navvies, and good 
woodmen, if in a well-timbered country. 

7. And, finally, with the first group there should be some trained 
nurse capable of managing a small cottage-hospital, and of treating 
simple fractures and the accidents which generally happen to. 
persons of the working classes. 

8. To a set of three of these “ social groups” there should be a 
chaplain, a schoolmaster, and schoolmistress. 

To the carrying out of many, if not all, of the above conditions 
of settlement it may be fairly urged that there are great, and, in 
some cases, apparently insurmountable difficulties. Doubtless 
there would be difficulty, under ordinary circumstances, in finding 
the men who have capital to invest, who would yet fulfil the other 
conditions, and also be ready and willing to emigrate. But these. 
would not be ordinary circumstances, because at the present time, 
and for some years to come, it must be difficult to find in Europe 
investments in landed property which, whilst secure from further 
spoliation or the imposition of heavy burdens at the instigation of 
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sentimental legislators hungry for notoriety, would, at the same 
time, afford even a fair rate of interest to the investor. 

Moreover, the liberal professions, and the various channels of 
occupation suited to women of gentle birth and education, are 
choked, and at no period of the history of England has there been 
more difficulty experienced in getting young men fairly started in 
the race of life. It is well known that land in the Colonies is a 
good investment for money, provided that it be judiciously selected ; 
and that the better and quicker it is developed, the more rapidly 
does its intrinsic value increase. 

There need not, therefore, be any anxiety as to the finding of 
suitable young gentlemen who would have at their command from 
£1,000 upwards for investment in land in the Colonies. 

We cannot apprehend that there would be any difficulty in 
finding women of education and refinement who would have energy 
and the spirit of enterprise to induce them to join in the develop- 
ment of such a scheme of settlement as is here sketched out. As 
to the small farmers, anyone who has the very slightest knowledge 
of the present financial conditions and prospects of the farming 
class in Great Britain must feel convinced that the difficulty would 
arise, not in the finding of suitable settlers, but in their selection 
out of the vast number of those who would come forward as 
candidates for migration and settlement under Imperial auspices. 

As to the rest, experience has taught the writer that plenty of 
good men of all trades can be easily found at the cost of a few 
advertisements; and that such men, carefully selected by trust- 
worthy agents, make admirable settlers; provided that in the 
advertisement matters are not painted in colours of too roseate 
a hue. 

It has also been found by experience that the presence of a 
judicious clergyman at the settlement from the commencement 
has an excellent influence, and tends greatly towards its material 
prosperity and progress. There must be plenty of excellent 
members of the clergy, who, finding it almost impossible to make 
the two ends meet in the old country, would thrive in the colony 
on a stipend which at home would mean starvation. 

One of the main principles which must be always acted upon 
is that in the selection of the emigrants preference should be given 
to those who have large families, in which at least one of each sex 
shall be of an age to earn wages by field or house work. The 
larger the family the greater the difficulty to abandon the settle- 
ment. 

In the Colonies large families gradually increase the productive 
capacity of the soil, whilst the cost of their maintenance is com- 
paratively insignificant. This brings us to the consideration of 
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the fourth and last portion of the conditions of settlement. 
When it is considered that in the case of ninety-nine out of the 
hundred persons who emigrate from this country, none of them 
have ever been on board a ship, and many have never even seen 
the sea, the feelings of misery, discomfort, even of absolute despair, 
which overcome most emigrants during the first fortnight of their 
outward voyage may be easily understood. It is during this 
period that fast friendships are formed by the doing of little 
kindnesses. 

Most people would think that the fact of the shortness of the 
sea voyage to America is in favour of the emigrant. It is, however, 
quite a fair argument on the other side that on the short voyage 
there is no time for the cementing of these friendships, even if 
there were time enough for their formation. Moreover, in very 
many cases the emigrants embark in an indifferent state of health 
and strength, which is still further tried by the discomforts 
attending sea-sickness, close packing, and faulty ventilation in the 
cold weather, which generally prevails in the Northern Atlantic. 
On the other hand, the long voyage rests the tired emigrants, 
the food and pure air invigorates them, and they have time and 
leisure to communicate to one another their past experiences, and 
their hopes for the future. The women have ample time to repair 
the old, or to make the new clothes for use on arrival at the settle- 
ment ; and if on board the same ship, some of the young capitalists 
would probably obtain an influence for good over those with whom 
they will be closely associated in their fight for fortune. Moreover, 
the discipline, cleanliness, and the adoption of regular habits on 
board well-ordered emigrant vessels must conduce to an increased 
healthiness of mind and body. 

The question of settlement has been now discussed somewhat 
exhaustively, and it is hoped satisfactorily. Let us now see, firstly, 
how the emigrants are to be conveyed from their old to their new 
home, and, secondly, how the necessary funds for this purpose are 
to be found. There are three methods by which provision could 
be made for the transport of the emigrants: firstly, by contract 
with one or other of the Colonial Governments through their 
Agent-General in this country; secondly, by contract with some 
company whose objects would enable them to provide the necessary 
material and personnel ; and, thirdly, by utilizing some of the many 
war-vessels of obsolete pattern which are gradually becoming 
utterly unserviceable from disuse, and whose repairs and main- 
tenance are a heavy and unproductive charge on the national 
revenue. 

Some of these old screw frigates and ‘“‘ two-deckers”’ could easily 
and at comparatively little expense be fitted up as emigrant ships. 
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They could be partly manned by volunteers from the first reserve, 
and partly by lads drafted fresh from the training brigs, and from 
such vessels as the Boscawen and the Chichester. The officers 
might, with advantage to the navy as well as to them individually, 
be selected from amongst those who, under ordinary circumstances, 
would, under the regulations, be retired on half-pay, and whose 
past services should entitle them to some consideration. 

Either of the other two plans would work ; but, of course, they 
would be more expensive, inasmuch as the shippers must make 
a large margin for profit, or to ensure the certainty of there being 
no loss. The Government, on the other hand, could afford to work 
at cost price, as regards the food and other expenses of the 
transit, although it would not recoup itself by means of freight for 
cargo. Moreover, there would be a fair chance of selling the old 
vessels to the Colonial Governments as training-ships, quarantine 
ships, or floating hospitals, and thus save the expenses of the 
return voyage. When arrangements of this nature were in view, 
the officers and some of the men of the vessels could be selected 
from men anxious to emigrate with their families, and in this 
case very favourable terms as to pay could be made, and many 
other smaller economies effected. 

But now comes the mainspring which is to set all this machinery 
into a state of efficient movement, viz. funds. How are these to 
be found? Before dealing with this weighty question, let us ask 
ourselves another, Cui bono? Who are to profit by this migration 
and settlement ? 

1. Unless it is believed, and with good reason, that it will benefit 
the emigrant and his family, the whole scheme falls to the ground 
automatically. 

2. There can be no doubt whatever that so long as immigration 
of carefully-selected persons be maintained, due care being observed 
to maintain a proper proportion of employers of labour, and the 
labour supply, the colony to which such stream is directed must 
derive benefit. The land will rise in value; with it the amount of 
money obtainable from rates for the improvement of the internal 
communications of the colony. With this would come rapid 
growth of trade, increased production of matter for consumption 
and export ; and with the increase of population would come, as a 
matter of necessity, an increase to the revenue from taxes of all 
sorts. 

8. Does the parish, from which the emigrants depart, derive 
pecuniary benefit from this diminution of its population? Now, 
it is a well-known fact that the best emigrants are those who, 
from no fault of their own (except, perhaps, from early and impro- 
vident marriages) have been gradually falling down out of the 
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classes in which they were born. They must not be paupers, or 
have subsisted on charity from whatever source it may have been 
derived. Once a pauper, always a pauper ; and when once a man 
has found that he can subsist without hard work, his self-respect 
soon forsakes him, and his energy and feelings of independence 
depart. The emigration of persons such as are described above 
is a gain rather than a loss to a parish. Were such persons to 
remain at home they would fall lower and lower, until at last 
their maintenance would either fall on the parish rates, or on the 
means of charitable persons, generally relations, on whose limited 
resources these claims for assistance would press heavily. 

4. In most cases the landlords would hail with joy the migration 
from the parish of tenants of this class. Their rent has probably 
been lowered over and over again, perhaps forgiven, by reason of 
the utter hopelessness of any endeavour to obtain payment of even 
a portion. By their departure the landowner can consolidate his 
farms, find more solvent tenants, or be able at any rate to gauge 
the extent of his losses. 

And the individual landlords of such emigrants are not the only 
landlords who derive advantage from their exodus. 

All estates in the neighbourhood of badly-farmed lands, or of 
untidily-kept habitations, benefit by any change of tenantry which 
will bring about a more prosperous state of affairs. Persons in 
search of farming-lands or places of residence, naturally hesitate 
to settle down near to farms of unprosperous appearance; and, 
therefore, so long as these exist, the letting value of everything in 
their immediate vicinity diminishes. 

Besides the moral effect on the district, and the indirect depre- 
ciation which is its natural result, there is in most cases a direct 
money loss: for in proportion to the respectability and good 
character of that class of farmer or labouring-man struggling 
against adverse circumstances, is the natural desire on the part of 
his landlord, his friends, relations, and even neighbours, to assist 
him with money to keep his head above water. Thus, in the end, 
it is often found that if in the first instance the money, which has 
been given from time to time, had been spent in the formation of 
a fund to assist such persons to emigrate, all parties would have 
derived greater benefit from pursuing such a course of action. 

It would be only right here to inquire whether any class of 
people would suffer in their material interests from such emigra- 
tion, and, if so, whether they would have any just cause for com- 
plaint, and whether the wrong to be wrought on them is not 
justified by the benefit which would accrue to the majority. 

In Ireland, the Roman Catholic Clergy object to any diminution 
of their flock, because it operates adversely on their incomes; as, 
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before everything else, the Irish farmer and peasant considers that 
he must pay his ‘‘ dues” to the parish priest. In the greater part 
of Great Britain, this objection would have little or no force. But 
in the more prosperous part of these islands, where public works, 
or private enterprise are being carried into execution by contract, 
the capitalist naturally objects to any cause which has for its effect 
a depletion of the labour supply. The repletion of the labour- 
market to him means large profits; its depletion means close 
competition and doubtful gains. 

Now, as persons possessed of capital only, contribute far less to 
the rates than do the owners and occupiers of land, it is only fair 
to call on them to pay their quota towards any fund which may 
tend directly or indirectly to an equalization of the burdens of 
taxation. 

It can, therefore, be fairly argued that it would be to the general 
welfare of the nation that families on the verge of pauperism 
should be assisted to migrate to other lands, where they would 
have a fair chance of becoming a source of strength in the country 
to which they are sent, instead of remaining here, a source of 
weakness and of expense to everyone near them. 

If this be admitted, it would naturally follow :— 

1st. That those who benefit by the change should contribute 
towards bringing about that change, and 

2nd. That the funds so contributed should be administered by 
some important, disinterested, and responsible authority. 

The ‘Migration and Settlement” Fund might then be raised 
somewhat in the following manner :— 

1st. By a county rate, paid into a central general fund, and 
levied by a per-centage on net incomes above £200 per annum. 

This limit would exclude the greater portion of the clergy, on 
‘whose slender means there are so many calls for similar charitable 
purposes. 

2nd. By a contribution, in certain cases, from the parish rates; 
such contribution being voted only by the Board of Guardians to 
assist in the migration of persons under special circumstances. 

3rd. By an annual subsidy from the Colonies to which the 
migration may be directed. 

The money so voted should be spent, partly in the form of 
@ payment in aid of passage-money, partly in the preparation of 
the settlement for the reception of the immigrants, or in any other 
manner connected with the immigration by which a portion of 
‘such grant is expended in the Colony. 

Mr. Henry Kimber, a solicitor of high repute in the City of 
London, and Member of Parliament for the new borough of 
Wandsworth, in an admirably-written article on the financial 
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questions relating to State-aided Emigration, makes the following 
suggestions, which are well worthy of consideration by those 
seeking safe investment for surplus funds :— 


The total outlay in getting the 100 families—averaging five persons to each family— 
out, and building their houses and finding them £4,000 worth of implements, and 
£9,000 for subsistence for one year, would thus be about £31,000. 

The increased value of those 5,000 acres of the settlement, with 500 people settled 
upon them (to say nothing of the increased value given to adjoining lands), 
would be— 

At £10 per acre ose ove eos eve £50,000 
Add the value of the 100 houses built ... 12,000 


which would be ample security for £31,000. 

The interest on £31,000 at 4 per cent. would be £1,240, which, divided among 500 
settlers, would be equal to a rent-charge of about £2 10s. per head, or £12 10s. per 
family, for which each family would get a freehold house and ‘fifty acres of freehold 
land, worth £620, besides £40 worth of implements of husbandry, and £90 towards a 
year’s subsistence. 

It requires now to find the way of making that prospective value available in advance 
as a security upon which the money can be raised to set the operation going. 

Here it is, I submit, that the legitimate function of Governments, both Imperial and 
Colonial—and in our present political and commercial condition, their plain duty—steps 
in, not to find money, but to give the initial force necessary to bring together the three 
factors required. Government has the best, if not the only, official machinery necessary 
to do this on any large scale, such as is now needed. And it can be done, as I shall 
show, without a penny of ultimate loss or cost to the State. The State alone can give 
(1) that voucher for the fitness of the land for settlement, and (2) that guarantee that 
the settlement will really be effected, which are required to induce— 

(1) Sufficient confidence in the settlers to go there ; and 

(2) Sufficient confidence in capitalists that the settlement will be effected, to justify 

them in advancing the money on the security of such a rent-charge as above 
described. 

The Government, too, being the owners of the land, can, by the most simple process, 
create the rent-charge, and make it as easily negotiable and transferable as consols by 
rent-charge certificates. The Government could give the settlers their deeds of grant 
of their freeholds subject to such rent-charge. The rent-charges should all be made 
payable to and collected by the Government or the national bank, and form part of one 
large homogeneous stock, and, in course of time, as such settlements increased, would 
constitute a ** Land Consols ” of a most valuable character in many ways—interweaving 
the interests of all in the stability of the Empire. The certificates should be trans- 
ferable either by delivery or by registration, and the interest payable either in the 
colony or in England, and circulatable all over the world. 

It is the first start of new settlements that requires to be ensured. There is a certain 
nervousness and uncertainty in all original settlers as to whether others will remain 
there as well as they—if they do so themselves. Uncertainty and nervousness are 
detrimental to progress. They arise partly from a doubt whether the land is good, and 
for which the settler ordinarily has to rely on unauthoritative statements of interested 
individuals, and partly from a doubt if they shall find the means of subsistence until 
they can get a first crop and a good permanent home afterwards. And in my opinion 
it is unreasonable and hard to expect poor men, and women and children, to emigrate 
without capitalists or capital going with them, to at least the extent necessary to ensure 
those results. 

The mere fact of Government initiating and conducting the movement will, by 
removing these feelings and giving the confidence, ensure success. One such settle- 
ment really planted would set the ball rolling and be followed by others. 
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The Government, confident that, if they have the settlers, the land value will be 
secured, might even itself advance, or guarantee the advances, on the security of the 
rent-charge on it, quite as safely and quite as legitimately as advancing money to our 
suffering Irish fellow-countrymen to buy out their landlords. I prefer, however, to do 
without State pecuniary aid, if possible, and set an example of self-help. The idle 
capital now afloat would find excellent employment in the ‘‘ Land Consols.” 

The settler would have his freehold grant of fifty acres of land and his house and 
implements, conditional, of course, on actual occupation, and charged only with the 
interest on the actual advances made for him as a permanent rent-charge. He will, in 
effect, have had £310 of capital advanced for him without ever having to repay it. The 
rent-charge would be only 2 per cent. on the value of the freehold he would have 
acquired. Should he ever wish to redeem the rent-charge, he can do so by simply 
buying the equivalent amount of Land Consols in the market or from the Government,,. 
and having it cancelled. 

Some of the settlers in each group should be selected from such callings as would 
enable them to be employed in the erection of their own houses, so that the money 
which would be advanced for their erection would be an additional means of employing 
and supporting them during the first year, A temporary dwelling is provided by most 
Colonial Governments for all immigrants on arrival, 

The Government have, in the case of Ireland, adopted the principle of State advances 
to tenants of the whole of their purchase-money of their farms, at a very low rate of 
interest. Are not English workmen and English labourers, who are out of work by 
thousands, equally deserving of the advantage of State help to enable them to settle. 
the new and valuable unoccupied and unsettled land in the Colonies, when the very act 
of their doing so would be to increase the trade and call for the manufactures of the 
mother country? It is, indeed, a much more justifiable operation than the other. The 
Irish plan is of very doubtful expediency and utility, and only justifiable, if at all, to 
alleviate very exceptional and acute circumstances. That plan, also, may only help 
one class, whereas this plan will help the whole community. That can never produce 
a profit to the State, and is almost certain to bring loss; whereas this plan, applied to 
new lands in the Colonies, is, commercially, a profitable transaction to the whole 
Empire, and may help our Irish fellow-countrymen too. 

However, as before stated, I do not ask for State pecuniary aid, even as loans, but 
only official and Governmental assistance, as I feel sure that with that we can, in the. 
land-secured consols, or rent-charges, which I have described, show to capitalists such 


a security as will induce money to flow naturally as a matter of business and invest- 
ment. 


Let us now examine into the purely financial bearing of the 
scheme, dividing it under four heads :— 


1st. The average sum per adult, counting two children under 
twelve years of age as adults, requisite to effect the transport from 
an inland town of Great Britain to New Zealand, taken as being 
the Colony most distant from England. 

2nd. The average sum required to be spent in the preparation of 
the land for the settlement. 

3rd. The manner in which the Imperial Government could 
partly, if not wholly, recoup itself in the outlay, and for the 
advances made on behalf of the settlers. 

4th. The mode and cost of the necessary administration of the 
system. 

1. The present charge made by the shipping companies which, 
trading direct between London and New Zealand, have a contract 
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with that Government for the transit of emigrants, is at the rate 
of £14 7s. 6d. per adult, with additional charges of £1 each for 
ship kit, and of about 6s. for dock dues. 

Allowances must always be made for a possible detention of two 
days at the port of embarkation, and a provision equal to 7s. 6d. 
per head should be made for this purpose. 

2. The cost of the preparation of the land varies with its extent 
and character, but the following figures have been found ample for 
the purpose now in view, and have been the result of personal 
experience. A two-roomed weatherboard cottage with fireplace 
and chimney of brick, should not cost more than £32, if built for 
use in a temperate climate and under ordinary conditions, where 
brick-earth and timber are available. If built of iron—12 feet x 8— 
the cost would be under £20. A better class of cottage, of similar 
materials, and containing three rooms, can be erected for £80; 
one containing four rooms for £130 ; five rooms for £200. 

The average cost of survey in a timbered country is 2s. 8d. per 
acre ; in an open country, 4s. per acre. The survey of townships 
averages 18s. per acre. 

The cost of clearing heavily-timbered land, such as are the 
forest-lands in New Zealand, or the scrub-lands in Australia or 
Tasmania, is about 18s. per acre. The cultivation and planting in 
the first instance of such land should not exceed 18s. per acre, 
inclusive of the cost of seed.* 

The cost of similar operations, when carried out on open lands, 
amounts to about one-third of the prices quoted above. 

Fencing, of the description required for the purpose, costs from 
£40 to £50 per running mile. The actual contract rate depends 
on the proximity of the timber, whether the wood is of the sort 
which splits easily, the hardness of the soil, and the amount of 
haulage to be done. 

Inasmuch as the contentment of the settlers acts directly on the 
financial as well as the moral success of the settlement, by making 
their residence thereat permanent, and by the attraction thereto 
of capital, it is obvious that amongst the earliest operations to be 
conducted should be :— 

(1.) The formation of trunk roads available for the transport of 
stores in all weathers. 

(2.) The erection of a school, to be used for public worship until 
the erection of a church shall have become a necessity. 

(3.) The development, by the surplus labour (if there be any) of 
the unoccupied lands in the immediate neighbourhood of the 


* Mr. Reid, of Elderslie, North Island of New Zealand, says that he pays 5s. 6d. per 
acre for ploughing, 8d. for harrowing, 6d. for sowing (4s. for wheat), 1s. for rolling. As 
he gives his wheat lands two ploughings, the cost is 18s. 6d. per acre. 
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central villages. The first is necessary to the material well-being 
of the settlers. The second is a moral advantage to the inhabi- 
tants of the village, and would act as an attraction thither of per- 
sons living outside of the settlement. The third enhances the 
value of the land, facilitates its sale, prevents the settlement 
having an unimproved or dead-alive appearance, and finds employ- 
ment for such of the settlers as may be from time to time short of 
work. On the whole, therefore, it may be said that these opera- 
tions are, at any rate, indirectly, if not directly, remunerative. 

8. The manner in which the whole scheme may be said to be 
self-supporting, may be discussed under three headings. 

(2) By the reimbursement to the Imperial Treasury of the 
greater part of the sums expended on the settlement, and on the 
transport thither of the settlers. 

(8) By the gradual relief to the local rates brought about partly 
by the presumed decrease in pauperism, and partly by the pro tanto 
diminution in the rates for immigration purposes, due to the profits 
which would accrue from the judicious management and sale of 
the properties on which such settlements are made. 

(vy) By the benefits which would arise in the Colonies by the 
increased rapidity with which their lands would be developed, the 
internal communications made, and the population wisely and 
gradually augmented. 

(a) Adding together the various expenses incurred in the migra- 
tion from an inland district in England to an inland district at a 
moderate distance from the sea-board in Australia (say New 
Zealand, as being the farthest), we find that they amount to under 
£20 per adult. 

(N.B. Two children between the age of 3 and 12 count as one 
adult.) 


Expenses up to embarkation average per adult . -. £2 00 

Cost of passage (by a vessel chartered by Government) 
Expenses at depot on arriva 10 0 
Transit to settlement (say) . 10 0 
0 


Total . £18 O 


To these must be added :— 


Cost of cottage (say) three-roomed £80 0 
Proportion of survey and preparation of land. ‘ 5 0 
Advance of one week’s rations on arrival (per family 


Taking four adults as the average number in a family, we may 
fairly assume that the outlay per adult would not exceed £42. 
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Now the average rate of wages earned in Australasia outside of 
the towns is 5s. to 7s. per diem for ordinary labourers, without 
lodging or rations, and from 18s. to 25s. per week with lodging 
and rations. 

The average rent paid by the labouring classes for a three- 
roomed weatherboard hut and an acre of garden in or near the 
suburbs of a centre of population, other than a large town, is about 
12s. per week. 

Taking these figures as a basis, we may fairly charge a pre- 
emptive rent to the settler in the following terms :— 

Weekly rent of cottage (equal to 8 per cent* on the cost of its 
erection and insurance, and on the prime value of the improved 
plot of ground on which the cottage stands, and the outlay on the 
emigrant), say three shillings; and this would give the lessee 
possession in fee simple after the payment of the above rent for 
twenty-five successive years. 

These figures would leave a margin of 1 per cent. on the interest 
of the money expended in the erection, as the Imperial Govern- 
ment can borrow its money at 3 per cent.; and under ordinary 
circumstances, and with proper precautions against fire, there 
should be a profit of from 4 to } per cent. on the payment for 
insurance, if the Government would be their own insurers. 

After the payment of rent on this scale for twenty-five years 
the property would become the freehold of the party paying the 
rent, and the Imperial Government would have been refunded its 
expenditure, together with a fair rate of interest upon it during the 
period over which the payment had been spread. 

(8) In the foregoing calculation no credit has been taken for ~ 
profits made by the sales of land to persons others than those 
granted free passages- by the Government. It is intended to fund 
these profits, with a view to cause a diminution in the rates raised 
in the mother country in the commencement of the movement for 
its initial expenses. 

That the profits so made would be very considerable every share- 
holder in a well-managed Colonial Land Company must be fully 
aware. 

(y) The Colony in which settlements on these principles were 
carried out would very soon recoup itself in the sums expended 
as its share of the outlay. 

The occupation by an orderly and well-settled population always 
adds an “ unearned increment” to the value of all unoccupied 
lands within a reasonable distance of such a settlement. The 


* This is 4 per cent. on the cost, 3 per cent. as a sinking fund, and 1 per cent cost of 
insurance. 
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land-sales of the Government would therefore be more frequent, and 
would bring better results to the Colonial Treasury. 

The construction of the roads in the settlement would facilitate 
the opening up for sale and occupation of Crown lands which under 
ordinary circumstances must have remained, for many years to 
come, unproductive to the Treasury. The taxes, direct and in- 
direct, arising from the increase to the Colonial population would 
all be the result of the proposed scheme. 

4. Let us now consider the nature of the machinery necessary 
to the successful carrying into execution of this vast enterprise, 
and, having determined its compound parts, estimate the cost of 
its administration and management. 

(A.) The recommendation and selection of the families to be 
migrated from one part of the Empire to another, must in the first 
instance rest with committees composed of the representatives of 
those ratepayers who furnish their quota to the ‘ Migration” 
fund. The selection would, in the first instance, rest with the 
land-owners and clergy, who would recommend cases for the con- 
sideration of the local county or district committees. If approved 
by that body, the papers would come to a central office in London, 
located, probably, in or near the Colonial Office, or, if there should 
be no room there, then in Victoria Street, Westminster, where 
are the offices of the Agents General of nearly all the Colonies. 

The personnel of this Central Office should consist of— 


A Chief Commissioner, with a salary of . . per annum £1,000 


2 Assistant Commissioners (£500 each) . . . . 1,000 
2 Inspectors of ships and (£400 

each) ‘ 800 
1 Chief clerk . £400, to 450 
1 Shipping clerk. ‘ ‘ 300 
3 Ordinary clerks (£200, £150, and £100 each) , ‘ 450 
1 Messenger clerk . ‘ 70 


Total per annum . £4,070 


The duties of the Chief Commissioner would be to decide on 
the dates of the sailing of the various ships, the number they are 
to carry, and to issue instructions to the Assistant Commissioner 
in each Colony where the experiment is being made, so that all 
the arrangements necessary for the comfort of the immigrants 
may be made for their arrival in the Colony, for their transit to 
the settlement, and for their well-being there. 

He would be channel of communication with the Colonial 
Governments through their respective Agents General. 

He would give his final sanction to the removal of each family ; 
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-and, in doubtful cases, would send either one of his Assistant 
‘Commissioners, or one of his Inspectors, to report on such cases 
‘after personal inquiries in the locality. 

He would communicate with the Naval and Dockyard Autho- 
rities through the Secretary of State for the Colonies; and be 
directly responsible to him for the office and for the management 
of the ‘‘ Migration” fund. No money should be paid out of that 
fund except by cheque signed by the Chief Commissioner, or, in 
his absence, by his deputy (one of the Assistant Commissioners), 
and countersigned by the other Assistant Commissioner, who 
would act as Treasurer and Chief Accountant. 

The Inspectors would make all the arrangements for the transit 
-of the emigrants from their places of residence to the port of 
shipment, would personally conduct any large bodies of them, and 
be responsible to the Chief Commissioner for the proper fitting of 
the ships, for the excellence and quantities of the provisions and 
water for consumption during the voyage, and that the medical 
arrangements are good and efficient for any emergency. 

Each ship should, on being reported fit by the Inspector, be 
thoroughly inspected and passed by the Chief Commissioner, or 
by his deputy. 

(B.) The administrative personnel in each Colony should depend 
-on the number of such settlements in that Colony, and its compo- 
sition would also depend on the proximity or accessibility of those 
settlements one with another. 

Under ordinary circumstances, each settlement, or group of 
settlements, should have :— 

(1.) A manager, who should be entirely responsible to the Chief 
‘Commissioner for the well-being of the inhabitants, and for its 
financial condition. He should have authority to correspond direct 
with the Colonial Secretary for Immigration, sending, however, 
duplicates of his letters to the central office. His salary should 
be £750 per annum, with house and field. 

(2.) A sub-manager, who would supervise the making of the 
‘contracts. Salary, £500 per annum, with house and field; and 

(3.) A chief accountant, who will act as treasurer, without 
whose counter-signature to the cheques, no money orders signed 
by the manager would be payable or valid. Salary, £400 per 
annum, house and garden. 

(4.) A correspondence clerk. Salary, £350 per annum, with 
residence at the office, and rations for himself and one servant. 

(5.) Two probationers selected from amongst young gentlemen 
who have been sent out in charge of parties of ‘‘ migrants.” 
Their duties should be to act as the eyes and ears of the manager 
and sub-manager, and to supervise the carrying out of all contracts 
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and other works ordered by the manager. To supervise the work- 
ing of the sanitary and other regulations affecting the well-being 
of the settlement and its inhabitants. Their salaries would com- 
mence at £100 per annum, with’ rations for themselves and one 
servant each, and with a field between them for the keep of a 
horse each. 

It will be seen that the average cost of each settlement would, 
in the Colony, amount to about £2,200 per annum. 

The immigrants on arrival should invariably be met before. 
disembarkation by the manager, accompanied by one of the 
probationers, and they should personally attend to all their re- 
quirements until after their arrival at the settlement. 

Much of the ultimate success of the scheme depends on two 
things—firstly, the comfort experienced by, and the interest shown 
in, the migrants on their arrival on board ship ; and, secondly, the 
manner in which they are received on arrival in the Colony, and 
at the settlement. Too much stress cannot be put on the absolute 
necessity of the utmost care and attention being paid at these last 
two periods especially. Settlers, if made happy and prosperous, 
act as the best recruiting agents for emigration ; as they write with 
conviction, and act for the benefit of their relations and friends. 

The main object with which this article has been written is to. 
invite criticism on the project submitted for consideration by the 
British public, and to elicit some suggestions for its improvement. 
If the project be not only philanthropic and beneficial to the 
nation at large, but also an act of economy, it should be carried 
out for that reason ; and not because it is feared that the pauper 
surplus population will rise up against the powers that be, and, 
taking the law into their own hands, will ignore it, and with it all 
right except might; and, whilst doing themselves more than 
justice, will inflict great hardship and injustice upon deserving 
people. 

It is, alas ! too much the fashion to admit the truth of the pro-. 
phecies of the Radical party: that the age and spirit of democracy 
is upon us; that the only policy to be pursued is one of gradual 
concessions on all points; that principle is to give way to expe- 
diency ; and that the Government of the nation by those who are 
most fitted by birth and traditions, and who are the most interested 
in its moral as well as its material welfare, because of their position 
and independence of the emoluments of office, will soon, very soon, 
be a thing of the past—never to recur. 

Everything is now done to discredit the term “ aristocracy ”"—. 
too often, indeed, by those who ought by right of birth to belong 
to it. The true classical definition of the expression seems to be 
forgotten ; and, in the dictionary of the democrat, the appellation. 
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of aristocrat is used as a term of opprobrium to signify one who: 
neither works with his brains nor with his hands, who tyrannises 
over the working-classes, has no sympathy with or charity for 
them, and who abuses the power and influence derived from his 
wealth and position in society. 

Demagogues carefully omit all reference to the many acts of 
kindness and generosity daily practised on most of the estates of 
the old titled and untitled aristocracy, whose fathers, grand- 
fathers, and ancestors, in some cases for centuries, have been 
looked up to and revered by their tenants as their best friends. 
Instead of this, attention is called to the vastness of the estates 
they possess, the moneys which, in some cases, these bring; but 
they make no mention of the constant anxiety and head-work 
entailed on these owners, especially in hard times, to carry out, to 
the full and conscientiously, the duties which these estates and the 
population they support entail on them. 

If such agitators and demagogues were really sincere in their 
anxiety to benefit the masses, they would strive to make class co- 
operate with class, working with one object in common—the welfare 
of their country—the leading men in each class striving to assimi- 
late their interests, without causing a spirit of animosity to arise 
from the difference of their social status, and in their material 
resources. 

Benefits wrung by force, or won by intimidation, carry with 
them a feeling of soreness, and a sense of wrong which go far to 
neutralize the good arising therefrom. 

Let us, therefore, hope that in the future, in respect to this as 
well as to all other social questions, it may be shown that “ right 
is might ” rather than that ‘‘ might is right.” 
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THE ECLIPSE OF ESPRIT IN FRANCE. 


Aujourd’hui, en France, dans leur pays d'origine, la gaieté est a l’index, et l’esprit en 

‘quarantaine.—PAILLERON. 
Ir is the common complaint of the casual visitor to Paris that 
those amenities of life, which used to make a sojourn there so 
delightful, are fast disappearing. On each successive visit he 
notes with sorrow a falling off in the wine and the coffee, he finds 
the officials more insolent, the railway porters more apathetic, the 
cochers more brutal. The whole character of the place has, in 
short, become rougher ; you are jostled in the streets; the passers- 
by scowl upon you; the courteous native who would go half a mile 
out of his path to put you in yours has become a mere tradition. 
Frenchmen themselves recognize and grieve over this change. 
M. Octave Feuillet, in his last novel, La Morte, ascribes it to the 
influx of strangers, to the invasion of Paris by barbarian hordes, 
mostly of Teutonic race. 

But it is evident that this explanation is inadequate. For the 
change of which I speak is by no means confined to outward 
aspects, to the mere symbols of civilization. The heaviness and 
the muddiness which the admixture of Spanish wine has introduced 
into the Bordeaux is closely reflected in the heaviness and the 
muddiness of the popular literature. For the popular novelist is 
M. Zola. It is not only that he is the most widely read, that 
within a few years over half a million copies of his works have 
been printed, but that he gives the tone to nearly the whole litera- 
ture of the day. There are few writers who have altogether 
escaped the influence of his Circean spells. M. Daudet has per- 
petrated Sapho ; M. Cherbuliez, who used to be witty and cheerful, 
has written Le Femme du Choquard ; M. Dumas fils has descended 
to the portentous dulness of Denise. In fact, a French writer, 
now-a-days, is nothing if he is not dull. ‘‘ Above all things be 
dull,”—this is his guiding maxim when he sits down to write what 
I should call a work of imagination, had not the word imagina- 
tion been banished by order of M. Zola from the domain of litera- 
ture. For dulness—though this is a proposition which, no doubt, 
will be disputed—is, I believe, a more direct object of the scientific 
novelist’s ambition even than indecency. To be indecent may be 
desirable, but to be dull is indispensable. But the point is not 
worth discussing. It is more interesting to note that hitherto dul- 
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ness has generally been associated with respectability, while 
indecent works have, as a rule, at least been amusing. It has. 
been left to M. Zola and his disciples to combine dulness with 
indecency. 

Nor is poetry in a more hopeful state than fiction or the drama. 
The strongest writers of verse of the rising generation in France 
are, perhaps, M. Richepin and M. Guy de Maupassant; but M. 
Richepin has made a speciality of blasphemy, while M. de 
Maupassant has devoted himself to indecency. 

If we turn from literature to politics and social phenomena the. 
outlook is not more encouraging. The rapidity with which one- 
government chases another across the stage, the dearth of capable 
or even honest politicians, the banishment of the Orleanist Princes, 
the treatment of the late King of Spain, the frequency with which 
murders are committed and the murderers escape detection, the 
increasing use of the revolver, the unseemly scandal of the 
acquittal of Madame Clovis, all these tell the same story as the tone 
of the literature. They point to the fact that la belle France, who 
used, not without cause, to arrogate to herself the title of the most 
civilized country in the world, is gradually becoming brutalised 
and barbarised. 

It is one of the most interesting and delightful characteristics. 
of the French nation that, like the Athenians of old, while they 
yield to no other people in love and admiration of their country, 
and, in fact, are sometimes given to what ill-natured people would 
call self-glorification, yet, when occasion demands, they are the 
frankest critics imaginable of their national faults. M. Pailleron,. 
indeed, the author of Le Monde ov Von s’ennuic, has lately, in a 
speech made by him before the Académie Frangaise on the occasion 
of the annual distribution of the prizes of virtue, shown himself a 
very frank critic. His words are so much to the point, and so 
witty, that I will venture to quote them :— 

Gentlemen, we are a singular people. Certainly this nation of vurs is as richly 
dowered as any in the world. Like the prince in those charming tales in which 
La Fontaine took such pleasure, it would seem as if all the fairies had been invited to 
her christening, and that all had showered upon her their gifts. And yet, according 
to custom, one must have been forgotten, for all that these godmothers have done for 
their godchild turns against her. There is one fairy that was not invited. She wished, 
you may be sure, to be revenged for this neglect, and so after the ceremony she 
appeared, grotesque and terrible, and, coming up to the cradle, said to the infant: ‘I 
am the fairy Ridicule. Because the others have not thought of me, you shall think 
of me always, and, from always thinking of me, you shall carefully conceal the virtues 
that you have, in order to display defects that you have not. You are wild, and the 
mere thought of having a submissive air shall make you a rebel. You are gay, and 
in the fear of appearing light you shall become heavy ; you are subtle, and the ambition 
to be strong shall make you gross: you love what is beautiful, and you shall be an 


impressionist ; you love what is delicate, and you shall be a naturalist: you love what 
is honest, and you shall dabble in political intrigue. You shall call your sensibility 
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nervous disease, and your patriotic pride chauvinism To avoid being the dupe of 
sentiments you shall be the dupe of words. A believer, you shall play at being a 
sceptic, and you shall remain credulous ; you shall find it beneath your reason to adore 
God who made you, because you cannot see Him: and you shall adore men whom you see 
too often, and you shall make gods of them, safe to unmake them in order to make 
others in their places. Full of love, you shall deny the existence of love; in public 
you shall treat it as a physiological necessity, in private you shall honour it and obey 
it in your heart, for love shall be the true religion of the majority of Frenchmen, 
though perhaps there will be more who practise it than who believe in it. In fine, you 
shall give to woman a place which she shall not hold among any other nation; you shall 
love children better than any other people; you shall pay taxes better than any other 
people; and you shall consider it an insult if you are called a good citizen, a good hus- 
band, and a good father, even on your tomb. 

In complete contrast to these light but winged words are the two 
volumes of essays which M. Paul Bourget has contributed to the 
study of the present state of French thought and literature.* 
M. Bourget is one of the most prominent of the younger generation 
of French men of letters. He has written three volumes of poetry, 
and a couple of novels, one of which, Cruelle Enigme, was having 
considerable success in Paris about two years ago, especially, I 
believe, with the fair sex, who found it charming and idyllic. 
English women would, I am afraid, think it disgusting. Autres 
pays autre mvurs. But it is as a critic that M. Bourget is chiefly 
celebrated. Heisina fair way to wrest the sceptre of Sainte Beuve 
from M. Scherer’s somewhat feeble grasp. He is not commonplace 
and he is fairly catholic in his sympathies. Above all, though, he 
has shown in his novels that he can write with considerable delicacy 
and grace of style he has in his critical essays wisely chosen to 
wield a heavier pen. His capacity for dulness is, in fact, quite 
remarkable. Thus, in spite of his popularity with female readers, 
he is generally regarded as an homme sériewx, and in France an 
homme sérieux is a made man. M. Bourget will doubtless before 
long be an Academician. At present he is the idol of Paris literary 
society. 

The two volumes in question contain five essays apiece, the 
subjects of which are Baudelaire, Renan, Flaubert, Taine, Stendhal, 
Dumas fils, Leconte de Lisle, the brothers de Goncourt, Tur- 
génieff, and Amiel. M. Bourget has chosen these ten physionomies, 
he tells us in his preface to his second volume addressed to 
Madame Adam, the well-known editor of the Nouvelle Revue, 
because they seem to him the most capable of manifesting the 
thesis which runs through the two volumes—namely, the origin 
and causes of the prevailing pessimistic spirit of French thought 
and literature. Like M. Pailleron, he finds that the old French 
gaiety has disappeared, but he sets to work in a more serious 


* Essais de Psychologie Contemporaine, 4th 1886, and Nouveaux Exsais de Psycho- 
doyie Contemporaine, 2nd. 1886. 
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spirit than M. Pailleron to trace the causes of it. His book he 
describes as one of “ anxious research.” 

The essays are somewhat unequal in merit, those in the first 
volume being, on the whole, far better than those in the second. 
The distinguishing qualities are subtlety of thought, justness of ob- 
servation, and analytical power, while here and there we come upon 
a brilliant descriptive passage, as, for instance, the account of M. 
Renan’s salon. But the final impression that is left upon 
the mind is one of heaviness and ennui. There is not a spark 
of the ‘‘old French gaiety” in them. They furnish, in short, 
rather an illustration than an explanation of the writer’s thesis. 
In his essay on Amiel, for instance, he devotes a sub-chapter to 
the influence of the esprit germanique on French writers; but M. 
Bourget himself is an excellent example of this influence. He is 
constantly referring to Spinoza, and Kant, and Hegel, and 
Schopenhauer ; he talks habitually of the “ great’? Goethe; he 
deals largely in abstract terms, especially in “isms ” ; in optimism, 
and pessimism, and fatalism, and nihilism, and mysticism, and 
cosmopolitanism, and dilettantism, and even in atavism, and 
exotism. Indeed, he has written a poem on “ atavism,” whatever 
atavism”’ is. 

Another noticeable feature, and one which especially strikes an 
English reader, is the tone of excessive veneration which M. 
Bourget adopts towards his chosen physionomies. He generally 
‘speaks of Stendhal, or Flaubert, or M. Taine, or M. Renan, 
as the Master (always with a capital letter), or as the Great 
Master. He describes how, after the German war, he and others 
used to crowd with beating hearts into the hall of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts to hear M. Taine’s lectures, and how they hung upon 
the Master’s lips, and ‘‘ how he became for them the apostle of the 
new faith.” 

There is something peculiarly French in this worship of great 
men of letters by their lesser brethren. Victor Hugo's position 
among his admirers was that of an Eastern potentate. They 
flung themselves, so to speak, on their faces in his presence. The 
incense of flattery was for ever tickling his nostrils. He was 
treated almost as a god—a fact which, no doubt, partly accounts 
for the painfully familiar attitude which he assumes in his poetry 
towards the Almighty. ‘ You shall make gods of men,” says M. 
Pailleron’s fairy, ‘‘ safe to unmake them in order to make others 
in their place.” Victor Hugo is one of the latest victims of this 
process. Though in this country he rejoices in a worshipper who 
alone burns incense enough before him to keep alive his divinity, 
in France he will soon be unmade. He is no longer “‘ The Master ” 
par excellence; the ‘ Masters” of to-day are the heroes of the 
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scientific school. They are Stendhal, and Flaubert, and the 
brothers de Goncourt, and M. Zola. 

We are not such worshippers of our literary princes in this 
country. The pleasant picture which M. Bourget draws in his. 
preface (written at Oxford), of an undergraduate whom he sees 
from the window of his hotel leaning on his pupitre d’étudiant 
(Anglice, Oxford desk), absorbed in one of the books with 
which these essays deal, ‘‘ passing entirely into the phrases of 
his favourite author, conversing with him as man to man,” 
is a highly improbable one. I did, indeed, once hear of an 
undergraduate who, after a course of Murger’s Vie de Boheme, 
ran away from college in order to realise the delights of a 
Bohemian life at Paris; but the case, if true, must be almost 
unique. Our young men are happily not, as a rule, so easily led 
captive by a printed page. The book in which M. Bourget’s 
undergraduate appeared to be absorbed, if a French book at all, 
was doubtless one of Gaboriau’s masterpieces. 

So, too, our young imaginative writers enjoy, on the whole, a 
wholesome freedom from excessive veneration for the di majores of 
their calling. Perhaps our novelists, at any rate, would be the. 
better for it, if they had rather more. But it has been justly 
observed that if they are inferior to their French rivals in know- 
ledge of their art, they have, on the other hand, a greater know- 
ledge of life. In spite of the enormous pains which the writers of 
the scientific school take to make their novels true to nature, in 
spite of their industrious rummaging for documents in every sewer 
and gutter of Paris, their novels are remarkably deficient in know- 
ledge of life. They know so much of life, and no more, as they 
have got down in their note-books. They know, for instance, every 
detail of the management of the magazins de nouveautés, they 
have an intimate acquaintance with the habits of circus clowns. 
and railway porters, and chiffonniers; they have made a special 
study of various forms of disease, and various stages of drunken- 
ness, but of human nature at large they know next to nothing. 
They have taken no observations of it. Think of those poor 
brothers de Goncourt shut up in their room for three or four days 
together, without seeing a soul, and writing for their lives. No 
wonder their novels are morbid and unhealthy, that “ their 
originality,” as they said in a letter to M. Zola, “is based on 
nervous disease.” 

Nervous disease, or to give it its French name, névrose, is an 
expression which occurs very often in M. Bourget’s pages. Another 
word of equally frequent occurrence is nostalgie. It is worth 
dwelling on them, for they form the key-note not only of M. Bourget’s 
criticism, but of the whole literary school, of which he has consti- 
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tuted himself the exponent. It is from these two diseases that, 
according to him, the rising generation of Frenchmen is suffering. 
He, himself, has in preparation, if he has not already published, 
a volume of poems called Les Nostalgies. M. Rollinat has written 
one called Les Névroses. 

Névrose, as I said, means nervous disease. But what is nostal- 
gic? Home-sickness it ought and used to mean, and probably 
does still among plain Frenchmen. But, as used by M. Bourget, 
it seems to mean a sort of mysterious longing for something, the 
sufferer does not quite know what. It is apparently a disease from 
which those suffer, who, having divested themselves of every rag 
of belief, whether in things divine or in things human, do not, like 
thorough-going pessimists, look down with complete satisfaction 
at their nakedness. They have still an uneasy hankering after 
clothes. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of the scientific and natu- 
ralistic school is fatalism. ‘‘ Applying themselves,”’ says M. Bour- 
get, “ especially to the description of surroundings (transcription 
des milieux), they have suppressed more and more in their books 
the study of the will. They exhibit human beings as dominated 
by transitory things, and almost incapable of personal action. 
From that arises that overpowering fatalism which is the philo- 
sophy of the whole school of realists.” Now this sort of fatalism 
is as detrimental to the interest of a novel as it is dangerous to 
the welfare of society. Suppress the human will, treat human 
beings as mere puppets danced up and down by the machinery 
of circumstance, and half the charm of a novel is gone. “The 
most interesting study for mankind is man,” said Goethe, but (for 
all but physiologists) it is man as a rational, responsible being, 
not as a victim of hereditary névrose or anemia. Determinism, 
in some form or another, may be a more scientific explanation of 
human action than free will; but a novel inspired by the deter- 
minism of a pure materialist is about as interesting as one 
founded on the loves of sea-anemones. 

Certainly M. Bourget’s pages are not cheerful reading, and, if 
they truly represent the prevailing fashion of thought among 
intelligent Frenchmen, they form a very sad story indeed. But 
one is inclined to hope that M. Bourget is not wholly an unpre- 
judiced witness, that he himself is suffering too much from the 
fashionable diseases of névrose and nostalgie, to be able to take an 
unbiassed and healthy view of surrounding circumstances. One is 
inclined, also, to suspect that perhaps he has exaggerated the influ- 
ence of these chosen physionomies, of these “ Masters” of French 
literature ; that, perhaps, after all, that unwholesome prig, Charles 
Baudelaire, who made it his mission to gather sweets from dung- 
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hills, is not one of the most fruitful educating influences of the 
young generation; that perhaps those poor brothers de Goncourt, 
who shut themselves in their rooms for three or four days together, 
and who, as M. Bourget says, wrote in astyle which fifty years hence 
will only be understood by specialists, are not really of first-rate 
literary importance; that Stendhal’s peculiarly artificial and 
repulsive novel, Le Rouge et le Noir, is not really the Bible of 
the nineteenth century, and that in spite of its pompous motto, La 
vérité, Vapre vérité, Mignet was right in saying that there was no 
more truth in Stendhal’s writings than in his name; that Flaubert, 
with his undoubted genius crippled by his strange malady, who 
held the majority of his fellow-creatures in undisguised contempt, 
who had no interests in life apart from literature, ‘‘ whose only 
satisfaction consisted in polishing his phrases,” does not really 
exercise a wide-spread influence over his countrymen; or even that 
that ‘elderly and erudite butterfly,’ M. Renan, whose learning, wide- 
spread sympathies, and consummate mastery of style we all admire, 
but who, in his autobiography, with the engaging frankness of his 
countrymen, made known to the world the limits to his greatness, 
is not the great teacher of men that M. Bourget represents him 
to be. 

After all, there is still left in France a goodly remnant of writers 
whe are not afflicted with either névrose or nostalgie, and who have 
never bowed their knees to M. Zola. That ever-green veteran, 
M. Octave Feuillet, has shown, in his last novel, La Morte, that 
knowledge of human nature, esprit, consummate workmanship, and 
a pellucid style, are still qualities that we may look for in a French 
novel; M. André Theuriet still writes books that pure-minded 
women can read; M. Halévy and M. Anatole de France still keep 
alive that characteristic vein of humour, so free from pretension, 
so kindly, and yet so searching, which we recognize as peculiarly 
French ; M. Pailleron still writes plays which are neither pam- 
phlets nor sermons, but simply representations of human nature. 

Even in politics, where the clouds on the horizon hang lowest, 
let us hope that the good sense which, however deep it may at 
times lie hid, is still an ingredient of the French character, may before 
long find its way again to the surface. At any rate, M. Pailleron’s 
method of treating the patient is surely the best. The same fairy, 
Ridicule, who, according to him, has been the cause of the malady, 
is more likely to effect a cure than the laborious diagnosis of 
M. Bourget. 


Artaur TILLey. 
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RatHerR more than forty years ago certain of the younger members 
of the great Conservative Party, then led by Sir Robert Peel, 
acquired the title of “‘ Young England.” They were laughed at 
by the Press, and lectured by the Premier. But they could neither 
be laughed down, nor lectured down; for they represented a 
real truth—the necessity, that is, for recasting the links which 
bind together the different classes of society, if the country 
was to be saved from revolution. Both the artizans and the 
peasantry were to be taught once more that property was their 
protector and benefactor, and the personal relations between the 
rich and the poor, both in town and country, were to be drawn 
closer together, and softened by the influence of a more generous 
and kindly spirit than the existing generation could remember. 
Their leader, Mr. Disraeli, explained this part of the theory of 
Young England, not only with great eloquence and power, but also 
in a perfectly practical and intelligible manner. Whatever might 
have been thought of the system, nobody could doubt what it 
meant. Mr. Trafford and his mill at Mowbray, Eustace Lyle and 
his charities at St. Genevieve, Henry Sidney and his village games, 
Mr. St. Lys and his work among the people, might be ridiculed 
or not; but nobody could doubt what they meant. It was, in 
fact, little less than the regeneration of English society, not upon 
the feudal model, because that was impossible, but on a scheme 
which should be inspired by the spirit of feudalism, and represent 
all its nobler characteristics. Apart from particular measures, 
arguments, or actions,* this was what Young England meant—and 
there is no doubt that, within certain limits, it succeeded. I wish 
to inquire in this article what our new Young England means, and 
what chances of success it, in turn, appears to have; not so much 
what kind of legislation it is prepared to undertake, or what means 
it would propose for the ends which it may desire to attain, but 
what are the ends themselves, the final causes for the sake of which 
it is willing to be styled the Tory Democracy; what its general 
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views of English society, and of the principles which ought to- 
regulate Conservatives, if they would preserve that society from 
destruction. 

I have spoken of Tory Democracy ; but I do not mean to speak: 
of it again. It is, in fact, a contradiction in terms. Popular 
Toryism is an intelligible phrase; but not the other designation, 
which, it may be observed, is more in favour with the enemies of 
the Tory Party than with its friends. Still, its friends do occa- 
sionally make use of it, thereby, as I think, committing a very 
grievous error. There is a great difference between the words. 
popular and democratic. A popular Constitution is one in which 
the people possess a share of political power. A democracy is a. 
Constitution in which they possess the whole. There is no 
democracy, properly so called, in England. There is a large 
democratic element in the English Constitution. But it is nota 
democracy either in theory or practice. If I am told that it is 
pedantic to pin one down to the etymology of the word, and that 
democracy has long been used, like aristocracy, to denote not a 
form of government but a class in society, my answer is that 
nothing is pedantic which serves to clear our minds; and that the. 
use of the word aristocracy in this sense, though equally incorrect,. 
is neither equally misleading, nor equally without excuse, since it 
represents a form of government which did really once exist in 
this country. I know that Lord Beaconsfield, who was never very 
precise in his phraseology, used these two words sometimes in one- 
sense and sometimes in the other. But on a point of this kind I 
do not bow to his authority, while the best possible illustration of 
the difference between popular and democratic has been furnished 
by himself in his well-known description of the franchise as a 
popular privilege, and not a democratic right; a privilege that is. 
to be distributed to the people more and more extensively as they 
become more and more fit for it, not a right which is inherent in 
them in virtue of being the rulers and masters of the State. 
Tory Democracy, moreover, is a peculiarly absurd solecism ; for 
though the Tory creed is essentially popular in its recognition of 
all local liberties and jurisdictions, and its sympathies with per- 
sonal independence, still, if there is one thing more than another 
distinctive of Toryism, it is that it believes in the principle of 
subordination rather than in the principle of equality, and re- 
cognizes the good moral effect which is exerted upon the national 
mind by institutions which appeal to the imagination and a 
government which inspires reverence. 

It is no wonder that Radicals have fastened greedily on the 
phrase Tory Democracy, seeing that it casts a slur upon popular 
Toryism, which its want of meaning does not render the less 
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plausible. If Tories, say they, are ready to become democrats 
to keep or to regain power, how can you trust them at all? Better 
go to those who have always professed these opinions; and I 
should say the same if the Tories of to-day did really mean to 
be democrats. But they do not. What they really mean I 
believe to be exactly the reverse. If they would abolish exclusive 
laws, or enlarge and expand popular functions, it is for the sake 
not of arming the people against the principle of authority, but 
of removing all dissatisfaction with it. 

And now, perhaps, we are getting nearer the root of the matter. 
Popular Toryism, as I understand it, or hope I understand it, 
looks facts in the face. It sees that the old unquestioning 
obedience to the laws, customs, and prescriptive superiorities of 
an aristocratic and hierarchical society which still existed in 
England in the days of our grandfathers, though it still survives, 
no longer exists in sufficient force for the support of established 
systems. These must rest on an intelligent and satisfied approval, 
as well as on the old hereditary faith, if they are to stand at all. 
Without such popular approval they can no longer be maintained 
by laws, and, with it, stand in no need of them. The attempt to 
prop them up by provisions framed in past ages which do not 
commend themselves to the public opinion of the present, is sure 
to fail. If their life is prolonged for a few years by means of such 
machinery, their extinction, when it does come, will be only the 
more absolute and disastrous. Why not, then, abolish whatever 
tends to prejudice the people against the principal organs of our 
political and social system, and leave their merits to make their 
own way, unencumbered by privileges which, if they were once 
ramparts, have now become only stumbling-blocks ? If they can- 
not hold their ground by the aid of these tottering defences, is it 
not possible that they may be found more tenable without them ? 
If they are doomed under one set of conditions, had we not better 
try another while there is yet time ; not disguising from ourselves 
the hazardous nature of the experiment, but regarding it as the 
lesser of two evils, which, even if a failure, will only accelerate 
by a very brief period what could not have been long deferred, 
but which, if successful, may ensure the stability of all that we 
prize most highly for many generations? If ancient restrictions 
and barriers are now honeycombed and worm-eaten, and while 
ceasing to be a source of strength continue to be a source of 
irritation, is it not better that the Constitution should strip her- 
self of such outworks at once and throw herself on the affections 
of her subjects? Are we not more likely to preserve in their 
integrity the Church, the Throne, and the aristocracy by a bold 
and liberal policy of this description, than by fighting for such 
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remnants of our old exclusive organization as still survive, and 
which only obstruct the growth of that popular good-will, and 
that national appreciation, on which alike crown, coronet, and 
mitre must ultimately depend ? 

I can imagine a member of the Young Tory Party arguing in 
this strain ; and, without committing myself to any positive agree- 
ment with him, I grant that he has a strong case. Instances of 
the restrictions and privileges which I had in my mind in writing 
the above passage are the exclusively hereditary character of the 
House of Lords, the exclusively ecclesiastical administration of 
the Church of England, the law which regulates the succession to 
real property, the obstacles which still impede the free sale and 
purchase of land, the absence of the representative principle in 
the management of county business. Many persons still believe 
that these surroundings are necessary to the preservation of some: 
of our most valued institutions. Young England may say that 
if they cannot be preserved without them, they cannot with them ;. 
and that the harm which they do by the prejudices they contribute 
to maintain outweighs all the} advantages, if any, which can be 
derived from their existence; that, in fact, they resemble only 
the decayed suburbs and half-filled ditches of some ancient 
fortress, which are more useful to the besiegers than to the 
garrison. 

These are questions to be approached with extreme caution 
and extreme diffidence. To foretell with any certainty the effect 
of such changes as are above shadowed forth is almost impossible. 
There are many Conservatives, I know, who believe that the 
admission of the laity to a larger share in Church Government 
would strengthen the Established Church; that an admixture of 
the representative with the hereditary element in the Upper House 
of Parliament would increase the power of the nobility; and 
that County Boards and “free land” would enlarge rather than 
contract the influence of the country gentlemen. On the other 
hand, we are told that there is no strong opinion in favour of 
such changes except among men who are aiming at a great 
deal more; that, instead of reducing their hostility, such conces- 
sions only raise their confidence ; and we are asked whether the 
abolition of church rates or the surrender of our church-yards 
has rendered the Liberation Society one whit the less eager to 
disestablish and disendow the Church. Short as may be the lease 
of life still remaining to the old régime, such a policy as is 
suggested would only make it shorter still. The controversy 
resembles that with which we are familiar in surgery, when one 
doctor contends that nothing but an operation can save the 
patient’s life, another that it is certain to be fatal, and that he 
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had better remain as he is and take his chance—bad as that may be. 
Both are actuated by equally good intentions towards the patient. 
Both are equally conservative, and both differ equally from him 
who, when once he got the knife in hand, would take advantage of 
the opportunity to inflict a deadly wound. This last is the Radical, 
and not he who honestly desires to restore the constitution to 
health. 

Therefore I say that to charge the Young England Party of the 
present day with being Radicals is simply absurd. The end they 
have in view is the same as that which all Conservatives have in 
view, and they only differ about the means. All those vague 
assertions which are the stock-in-trade of a certain class of writers 
and speakers, such as that ‘“ Conservatism must be progressive,” 
must ‘‘ march with the spirit of the age,” must not, forsooth, set 
itself in opposition to “‘ the democracy,” naturally excite suspicion, 
because no one knows what they mean; and it may be supposed 
that those who employ them think the progress of democracy in 
the world, the rule of the rich by the poor, of the fit by the unfit, 
and of the wise by the ignorant, is really good in itself, and an end 
to be desired for its own sake. My own idea of popular Toryism 
is something very different from this. No Young Tory, I trust, 
would repudiate the doctrine of Milton: Nihil esse in societate 
hominum magis vel Deo gratum, vel rationi consentanewm, esse in 
civitate nihil equius nihil utilius quam potiri rerum dignissimum. 
That is the object which Toryism must set before its eyes, whether 
it is old or new, popular or unpopular, or it ceases to be Toryism. 
On that point there should be no misunderstanding. And popular 
Toryism in all the reforms which it undertakes will endeavour to 
approach as near to that ideal as possible. If it addresses itself 
cordially, frankly, and energetically to the changes which time has 
made inevitable, it is not obliged to believe that such changes 
are abstractedly for the better. They may be so relatively without 
being so absolutely; and while we recognize the wisdom of enlisting 
the principle of self-government on the side of order, and of 
appealing to reason rather than to faith for the support of esta- 
blished institutions, we may still consider it a moot point whether 
the happiness of the people and the greatness of the Empire were 
not at least equally secure when existing authorities were accepted 
as laws of nature, and the people followed the lead of a class 
trained to politics and government from its youth. We have at 
present to contemplate Young Toryism in its relation to present 
practical needs, and not in its connection with the problems of 
political philosophy. 

If Iam right in my conception of popular Toryism, its chances 
of success are, I think, not inconsiderable. There has been no 
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period in the history of this country when the dangerous classes 
did not to some extent exist in it; and I doubt if they bear a much 
larger proportion to the rest of the population than they ever did. 
By dangerous classes I mean men who either from poverty, guilt, 
or fanaticism are discontented with society, and ready for any 
violent change which may satisfy their respective cravings. These 
may be sufficiently numerous at the present day to upset any 
calculations which do not take them into account. But that 
cannot be helped. It is idle to lose time in considering what effect 
would be produced on the roughs and Socialists who assemble in 
Trafalgar Square, by Church Boards, County Boards, or Representa- 
tive Peerages. Whether the Church, the aristocracy, and the 
Empire, social freedom, and economic science, are to fade or 
flourish through the agency of popular Toryism, must be decided 
without reference to classes who know not what the words mean. 
In seeking to strengthen the instinctive reverence of the English 
people for the ancient order of society—a reverence founded on 
habit, custom, and tradition—by combining with it a rational and 
practical perception of the benefits which it confers upon them- 
selves, have we any materials to work upon? Many people seem 
to think that the estrangement between classes in this country is 
all but complete, and that if we took the working class and the 
lower middle class together, we should find that, as a body, they 
had lost all sympathy with, or affection for, their pastors, masters, 
and employers. The very terms of my argument exclude this 
supposition. When I speak of strengthening the reverence of the 
English people for the institutions under which they live, I imply 
that such reverence exists, that the flame, though it may have died 
away to a spark, is still alive, and only requires to be fanned. And 
such is my own opinion. In seeking to make our institutions 
strong in the affections of the people, popular Toryism, I contend, 
has something to appeal to. It is in the rural districts that the 
battle will be chiefly fought, and I see no reason to believe that the 
peasantry, as yet, have lost all their old attachment to the gentry, 
or are not prepared to say with Walter Gerard, in Sybil, ‘I am 
not against the lord, provided he is a gentle one.” The relations 
between the two are, of course, not what they were. Evil tongues 
have come between them. But if the Young Tory Party can only 
succeed in teaching the country gentlemen to see their own interests, 
those relations may still be re-established in all their ancient 
strength. When we consider what it is still in the power of a 
resident country gentleman to effect, straitened in his means, 
curtailed of his powers, and slandered by the Radicals as he is; 
when we think of his opportunities for doing good, and for 
gathering round himself the sympathy and respect of all his 
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neighbours, we are justified in concluding that their gain should 
be his, and that in every augmentation or enlargement of their 
political rights he should find a corresponding extension of his 
own authority and influence. 

It may sound like cruel mockery to tell men so crippled and disabled 
as it is to be feared the majority of the country gentlemen now are, 
that further sacrifices may be required of them. But I am think- 
ing only by what means they may best succeed in preserving and 
handing down to their posterity the noble inheritance and dignified 
-duties which they have long enjoyed so worthily, and fulfilled so 
ably. If it were possible that, by relinquishing some of their 
pleasures, and pursuing others on a less expensive scale; and even 
by laying down some of those appertenances which, in men of 
rank and station, are not considered to be luxuries: if, by so 
loing, they could bring home to their tenantry, and to all who are 
in any way subject to them, the reality of their common trouble, 
and their determination to share it equally with their old heredi- 
tary friends ; to live and labour with them in the old home, on the 
-old ancestral acres, and to rough it, in proportion, with the poorest 
-of them ; would not their reward be great, and cheaply purchased 
by such privations as are here suggested? Sure I am that in 
such a case the country gentlemen need fear nothing from either 
‘County Boards, or Land Bills, or Allotment Bills. Mr. Arch and 
Mr. Collings would find their occupation gone, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain would be left to preach the doctrine of ransom to the 
capitalists of Birmingham. If popular Toryism is a principle as 
well as a programme ; if it is not merely a small Parliamentary 
Party, but a real national force diffusing itself through all the 
varied channels of social intercourse, literature, and politics, it is 
to be hoped that its moral influence may be brought to bear on the 
territorial interest in such a way as to make the gentlemen of 
England recognize, while there is yet time, the things pertaining 
to their peace. 

Turning to trade and commerce, and the great middle class of 
England, the policy of popular Toryism is comparatively simple. 
The rights of property, and the maintenance of sound economical 
-doctrines in the transactions of business, are the objects in which 
the middle class is most seriously interested; and we know by 
whom these have been assailed, and by whom they have been 
‘defended. It is needless to waste words on this point. The 
English middle classes, at the present moment, are heart and soul 
with Conservatism ; and they are more likely to be afraid of the 
new Toryism going too far than of its not going far enough. It 
remains only to glance at the relations between the Young Tory 
Party and the artizans; and these, also, are most cordial. The 
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questions in which this class appear to take the deepest interest 
are Imperial and Colonial rather than domestic; and on these- 
assuredly all their sympathies are anti-Radical. But the dis- 
cussion of such questions lies a little out of the path of the present 
article, which is concerned rather with the distinctive and diffe- 
rential features of Young Toryism than with those which it shares. 
in common with the Toryism of all times, and with other political 
connections, as well as the Conservative. 

It will be seen that in the discussion of this subject I have. 
allotted much more space to considerations affecting the rural 
districts than to such as concern only the towns; and the reason 
is obvious. The great changes of the future, whether Radical or 
Conservative, are reserved for the rural districts. In the towns, 
the work of administrative reform has been practically completed ; 
and all the grievances of which the working men complained, as 
they were first, for the most part, brought to light by Tories, so,. 
for the most part, were they ultimately removed by Tories. As old 
Young England took up the cause of the operatives, why should not 
new Young England take up the cause of the peasantry, as far as it. 
requires taking up? It seems to me that by doing so they would 
be completing the great work which Lord Beaconsfield began, and 
thoroughly establishing their claim, on an undisputable basis, to- 
be the “‘ popular political confederation of this country.” 

The measures necessary for this purpose, if they are not under- 
taken in an ad captandum spirit, need not, I think, involve much 
risk to our existing rural constitution. Still there will be need of 
great care ; and whether in that reform of the House of Lords and 
of the Church of England, which Mr. Curzon claims as the future 
work of the Tory Party, or in those changes which more imme- 
diately affect the landed interest, Young Toryism must look to the 
past as well as to the future; to the conditions which have formed 
the English character, and, according to the great statesman whom. 
it professes to follow, have been at the root of England’s greatness. 
The lapse of forty or fifty years has made no change in this. 
respect. The conditions of national greatness do not vary with 
every generation ; and what was true of the influence of institu- 
tions in 1843, is equally true of them in 1887. I believe it is. 
pre-eminently the duty of Young Toryism, while enlarging the 
jurisdiction now exercised by local authorities, and admitting both 
the peasantry and the farmers to a share in the conduct of county 
business, to provide against the destruction of those ancient and 
hereditary authorities which are one of the few surviving remnants 
of our old English system,* which are without reproach, and 


* Need I recall to the readers of the National Review the ever-memorable words of 
Mr. Gladstone: ‘‘ This fixed and happy usage I take to be a just relic and a true. 
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without cost, and the exercise of which trains to business, and to 
the conduct of affairs, a class of men whose education and breeding 
fit them eminently for the public service, but who in many other 
countries are consigned to enforced idleness, luxury, and dissipa- 
tion. 

It appears to me that the reform of the House of Lords and 
the reform of Local Administration are closely connected together, 
and that the extent to which we may venture on the first depends 
very greatly on the mode in which we treat the second. If the 
local influence of the aristocracy is not destroyed, their Parlia- 
mentary influence may be left to take care of itself. But whether 
I am right or wrong in this supposition, I do think that in common 
justice means should be found for restricting the right to sit on 
County Boards, and the right to vote for them, to bond fide 
residents in the country. There are numerous market towns in 
every English county, where there is no municipal government, 
and where the want of it is deeply felt. They are large enough 
to have interests of their own quite separate from those of the 
villages, and to contain a class of residents, professional men, 
tradesmen, and operatives, who are in all respects homogeneous 
with the population of the larger towns, and equally divided with 
them from all rural wants, sympathies, and ideas. In the larger 
towns themselves, there is, of course, a very numerous class of 
men whose whole business lies within the town walls, but who in- 
habit country houses five or six miles away from them; and the 
Tory Party would do well to consider whether the genuine rural 
voter is to be swamped by an urban population, and governed by 
representatives who are essentially town men. I should wish 
to see the influence of Young Toryism exerted not to restrict 
but to protect the rights of the peasantry, farmers, and the 
commonalty, if I may say so, of the English counties. In doing 
this, it will be popular in the best sense of the word; at once 
extending the privileges and elevating the character of the people, 
and yet working for the preservation of those old English principles 
which have hitherto been the best guarantee for our local liberties. 
There are County Boards and County Boards; and while some, no 
doubt, would be a standing barrier against centralization, others 
would only pave the way for it. Of the latter kind would be a 


descendant of the feudal system ... . the position which is happily held by landlords 
in this country—a position marked by residence, by personal familiarity, and by 
sympathy with the people among whom they live, by long traditional connection handed 
on from generation to generation, and marked by a constant discharge of duty in every 
form that can be suggested—be it as to the administration of justice, be it as to the 
defence of the country, be it as to the supply of social, or spiritual, or moral, or 
educational wants, be it for any purpose whatever that is recognized as good and 
beneficial in a civilized society.” 
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County Board which virtually handed over the counties to the 
authority and government of the towns. 

If this danger is avoided, popular Toryism may reform the land 
laws, abolish the privilege of primogeniture, do what it likes 
about small holdings and allotments—though it may easily do a 
great deal too much—and legislate generally for the benefit of the 
people with a free and open hand. But there are two main prin- 
ciples with which, in my humble opinion, there can be no tamper- 
ing; one is, as I have said, our “ territorial constitution,” the 
other the Established Church. On the first I have nothing further 
to say; on the second, very little. Whatever internal reforms, 
whether in the practice of patronage, the exercise of discipline, 
or in questions of parochial interest not affecting rites or doctrines, 
are sincerely desired by any considerable body of sincere church- 
men should be examined with a friendly eye by the Young Tory 
Party, and, if possible, carried into effect. I say, if possible, because 
the Church of England is the Anglo-Catholic Church of this country 
possessing certain attributes which it may not always be easy to 
reconcile with lay government, even outside the region of dogma. 
But we will hope for the best, and that it may be reserved for the 
younger generation of Tories to widen the foundations, and extend 
the popularity of the Established Church without infringing on 
any of her inherent and inalienable functions. But, however this 
may be, it is of the essence of Toryism to defend the patri- 
mony of the poor, whether spiritual or temporal; and its foot 
must be firmly set down against any attempt either to sever the 
connection between the Church of England and the State, or to 
confiscate any part of her remaining property, which is all too 
little for her needs. The Tory Party, at all events, may well argue 
that what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander; that if 
one part of the Church’s inheritance is to be seized for secular 
uses, the other should share the same fate, and share it first; that 
when we have disendowed the usurpers of Church property, it 
will be time enough to talk of disendowing the rightful owners ; 
and that reformers, if they are honest, will begin with Woburn 
rather than Canterbury. 

With staunch fidelity to the two or three fundamental principles 
on which the great fabric of the English Constitution rests ; with 
a clear understanding that in all their measures of reform it is 
to the increased popularity and durability of the whole edifice 
that they are to look, and not to the best means of removing it 
inch by inch without violence or bloodshed; with this plain and 
simple rule by which to steer their course, the Tory Party may, 
I think, venture on many social and constitutional developments 
which, if adopted at random, could end only in political ship- 
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wreck. What is more, if the Tory Party, be it young or old, 
shows itself both able and willing to undertake some general 
scheme of popular reform in which each measure shall be care- 
fully adjusted to the others, and all alike subordinated to the 
one great end which I have mentioned, they will find themselves. 
supported by the nation, and not only by a party; by all who 
feel that the revision of our institutions is safest in the hands of 
those who are its best friends; and not only by the men who see 
in a policy of this description the best road to official power. 
The Tories, if trusted in this manner, will be able to do more 
than the Radicals will ever be allowed to do, to do it better, and 
to do it sooner. This their adversaries know, and are tortured 
with alarm lest the game should be slipping through their hands. 
This is the secret of that incessant misrepresentation of the Tory 
Party to which the Radicals devote themselves, and to which, in 
conclusion, a short answer may be given. 

The Tory Party regarded even in its narrower sense, and exclu- 
sive of that large body of floating opinion which is conservative 
in everything but the name, has never been what it suits its 
enemies to represent it. No doubt there was a brief interval, 
during which the Tory Party, who had borne all the burden and 
heat of the French Revolution, showed an excessive reluctance 
to change of any kind. I think their errors, at this particular 
period, have been grossly exaggerated : though let them have been 
as bad as they could be, there was a very natural excuse for them 
in the state of public feeling which the French Revolution had 
engendered. But, before this great convulsion it was never imputed 
to the Tory Party that they were the enemies of reform. Many of 
the Whigs were as warmly opposed to Parliamentary Reform and 
Free Trade as either the Duke of Wellington or Lord George Ben- 
tinck. Many of the Tories were as warmly attached to both as. 
either Lord John Russell or Mr. Cobden; while a very brief observa- 
tion of their conduct, from 1832 down to the present moment, will 
show that they have supported several useful and beneficent. 
reforms which the Liberals have opposed—the Factory Acts, and 
the reform of Local Taxation, being among the number—and that. 
most of those which they have resisted have been organic Constitu- 
tional changes which the genius of the Party necessarily and 
avowedly rejects. 

The Tories are the Constitutional party, and as much hostility to. 
change as that function necessarily involves they have un- 
doubtedly exhibited; but not more. Their career, in fact, like 
that of their opponents, has been a blended one. They have 
opposed some measures, and supported others. But that this can 
justify the wholesale indictment set up by their adversaries, that. 
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their attitude has always been one of indiscriminate hostility to 
progress, in whatever shape it might present itself, is manifestly 
ridiculous. All is fair, perhaps, in party warfare; and of those 
subordinate agents who revel in a good cry, content to look no 
farther than to a majority at the next election, we have, perhaps, 
no right to complain. But statesmen, political philosophers, and 
historians should use another language. The sarcastic gentlemen, 
however, who persist in these charges are convicted out of their 
own mouths. If the Tories are the barren and bigoted Party 
which they represent them to be, why are they afraid of them ? 
Why not leave them to the swift and certain action of public 
pinion, which, in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, will 
make short work of such pretensions? Some of the Opposition 
orators remind us of no one so much as the redoubtable Mr. Len- 
ville, first tragedian in the troop of Mr. Vincent Crummles, who, -. 
alarmed at the real success of Nicholas Nickleby on the stage, — 
denounced him everywhere as an impostor, and finally invited him 
to have his nose pulled, the farce terminating by the unfortunate 
actor being knocked down himself, and brought to utter ridicule 
before the eyes of the whole company. 

The Radicals, of course, would be glad to make it impossible for 
Conservatives to do what they reproach them with leaving undone. 
No sooner do the Conservatives propose any measure of improve- 
ment which seems likely to be useful and creditable, than the 
Liberals declaim against them as traitors and renegades. At one 
time, the Conservatives cannot be trusted because they are the 
enemies of progress ; at another time, because they are its friends. 
Therefore, of course, they can never be trusted at all; a very con- 
venient conclusion for the Liberals to arrive at, but one that 
smacks too much of the formal dilemmas with which the old 
schoolmen used to amuse themselves to be of much use in practical 
affairs. If aman has a pretty wife—such was one of their posers 
—she is xowy; if he has an ugly one she is 7owy; therefore no 
wise man will ever marry at all. Yet wise men have continued 
to marry in spite of this cynical dilemma, which, as the reader 
may observe for himself, is readily turned inside out. 

We have indulged in this brief retrospect simply because the 
opponents of the Conservatives are always doing it themselves, 
and it is necessary continually to clear the road after them, and 
disperse the piles of rubbish which they have accumulated, before 
we can come to close quarters with them. Otherwise we should be 
disposed to say of all these historical recriminations, Cui bono? It 
will be the duty of the historian to gather up all these threads into 
one continuous narrative, and to give us the past as well as the present 
of our political parties. But the country is not asking Parliament 
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‘or the Government to write its history, but to administer its affairs. 
What is to be done now? That is the question. Not what was 
done thirty, fifty, or a hundred years ago. What kind of govern- 
ment do the highest interests of the country require at this 
moment, and which set of public men, judging them by their 
‘conduct in regard to the leading questions of the day, seem most 
likely to supply it? What their party did at any antecedent period 
really matters very little. Will anyone deny that, in 1841, Sir 
Robert Peel’s Government was recognized by the great majority of 
the nation as the one best calculated to promote the highest 
interests of the country? Yet, only nine years before that time, 
‘Sir Robert Peel and his followers had been fighting knee-deep 
against what was then considered by the Liberals to be the great 
political charter of the nineteenth century. Did that make any 
difference in the public estimate of the Conservative Party nine 
years afterwards? None. 

The Conservatives now represent the whole body of moderate 
and prudent men in Her Majesty’s dominions. It has come to that 
now. They are divided into two parties, each fighting for a flag, 
but no longer for conflicting principles. They may differ occa- 
sionally as to means, but they are all agreed upon the main ends 
to be pursued ; and recognize a common enemy in the disinte- 
grating and revolutionary forces which have sprung up in England 
within the last quarter of a century. Yet, curiously enough, they 
still seem to attach more weight to the points of difference which 
are nominal, than to the points of agreement which are real. We 
have now to judge parties as much by their intentions as their actions. 
We know that in all which they propose, both the friends of Lord 
Hartington and the friends of Lord Salisbury will be actuated by 
common desire to do the best they can for our established insti- 
tutions, and our ancient order. We know that there is another 
party, led by men of equal eminence, whose object in all which they 
propose will be exactly the reverse. Both parties will apply the knife 
to excrescences and abuses; but there are benevolent correctives, 
which seek only to let in light and warmth on our national insti- 
tutions, so that the British oak may have room to expand itself in 
the sun, spread its branches more vigorously toward the heavens, 
and strike its roots more deeply into the earth; and there are 
malignant correctives which, under the pretence of doing 
the same thing, would grub it up, and fling its branches to the 
flames. These are the only two political parties between which 
any real distinction exists at the present day; and the distinction, 
as I say, must be sought for in the final causes of the measures 
which they respectively bring forward rather than in the measures 
themselves. But as long as the Conservative party is a house 
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divided against itself, this distinction is obscured, and much mischief 
is the consequence. The Liberal section of it is afraid to be Con- 
servative for fear of being called traitors, and the Conservative is. 
afraid to be Liberal for the same reason. Throw down the 
unmeaning barrier, the hollow and crumbling partition which 
now separates them from each other, and no such apprehensions. 
can exist. Were they once fairly united, and the characteristics 
of each blended into one whole, then we might see that era of 
Conservative progress so much talked of, and so little understood, 
commence in good earnest. We are, in the meantime, compelled 
to drink the dregs of Party, and see a system which was once: 
devised for the maintenance and protection of living principles, 
perverted into an engine for galvanizing defunct antipathies, and 
prolonging the worship of a mummy. 

We confidently appeal to the tried wisdom and patriotism of 
the Whig Party to put their shoulders to the wheel, and help the 
chariot of the State out of these tenacious ruts. The ancient Consti- 
tutional quarrel between the Whigs and the Tories has long been 
at an end. Their modern legislative rivalry seems to have reached 
vanishing point. The distinctive characteristic of Whiggism, 
when not abused for party purposes, is its common sense. 
Both Radicals and Tories occasionally give way to enthusiasm, 
perhaps fanaticism. But the Whigs have ever been conspicuous. 
for that calm, cold common sense, that undemonstrative unim- 
pulsive energy which is characteristic of an aristocracy. They 
are no slaves to phantoms; they do not worship ideas; they may 
be strong party men; but when the practical necessity for great 
exertions and great sacrifices has arisen, they have shown them- 
selves equal to the occasion, and have deserved well of their 
country. If there is any essential difference between the Young 
Whig and the Young Tory on questions of first-class importance, 
it is invisible to the naked eye; and why use a microscope to 
magnify difficulties which are really of such small dimensions ? 
Such distinctions may be discovered by those who choose to grovel 
in the dust for them. A true statesman should rather say, with 
Dr. Johnson, ‘ I do not look so near the ground.”’ 


T. E. 


Postscriet.—To sum up, our institutions either are or are not 
capable of being maintained, if not exactly in their present outward 
form, in their spirit and their essence. If they are not, the occupa- 
tion of Toryism is gone, and it is idle to talk either of old Tories or 
new. If they are, then is the vocation of the Tory Party still 
before it, as of old. It is very common to hear men saying that 
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the old-fashioned Toryism of this statesman or that statesman, of 
this school or the other school, is dead and buried ; that the people 
are masters and that we must legislate to please them. Persons. 
who talk in this way should examine themselves and ascertain 
what it is they really mean. The same thing has very often been 
said before, and perhaps with equal thoughtlessness. If all that 
is meant is that while ends remain the same means will differ 
with the circumstances of every generation, it is quite true and is 
practically what is said in this article. But if it means that the 
main objects for which former leaders of the Tory Party have 
consistently struggled are now to be abandoned, then it means that. 
Toryism itself is to be abandoned, and that old and new are 
meaningless words in application to it. On that hypothesis reform 
is useless, and would only give pain without doing any real good. 
The Constitution of England must fold its robes around itself and 
die with decency. But I trust its fate may be averted. Radical 
Toryism like Tory Democracy is an absurdity. Popular Toryism is. 
another thing, and may, I hope, have a long career of power and. 
usefulness before it. 
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WILLIAM BARNES AND HIS POEMS OF RURAL 
LIFE IN THE DORSET DIALECT.* 


Wruum Baryes, one of the most remarkable and least widely- 
appreciated poets of our time, was born in 1800 or 1801 at an old 
farm-house near Sturminster Newton in Blackmore Vale, Dorset ; 
a county wherein his forefathers had held land for several centuries. 
His parents were not wealthy, and the intention was to bring him 
up to some kind of business; but from his mother he inherited a 
taste for poetry and art, and his own bright, eager, yet tenacious 
and persevering spirit led the boy to train himself diligently in 
languages and literature. After a few years spent in solicitors’ 
offices as clerk, he set up as a schoolmaster at Mere, and after- 
wards at Dorchester, making himself meanwhile master not only 
of Latin and Greek and the chief modern European languages, 
but also of Sanskrit, Persian, and Hebrew. But that intense 
interest and affection for his own country which is stamped on 
every poem that he wrote, concentrated his studies, above all, upon 
the Welsh, the early English, and the great country dialects from 
which our own present tongue has been developed. 

In 1838 Mr. Barnes began his University career at St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge. The rest of his life may be briefly told. In 1844 his first col- 
lection of Dorset poems appeared, followed in 1847 and 1863 by two 
more.t Many other books on philology, history, and archaeology, 
proved his energy and range of interests. In 1847 he took Holy 
Orders, and in 1862 became parish priest of Winterbourne Came, 
close to Dorchester. And here, respected and loved by all, poor 
and rich alike, on the 7th of October 1886, he died, far advanced 
-in his eighty-sixth year, peaceful, happy, and bright in spirit as a 
young child. 

In the October of 1885 I had the privilege of visiting Mr. 
Barnes in his low-roomed, thatched, cottage-rectory at Came. He 
‘was then wholly confined to his bed-room; where as he sat, 
propped up, with his snowy hair and beard, in a scarlet cap and 
a dressing-gown edged with some white fur, he seemed the living 
presentment of some high-born Venetian Senator or Doge, such as 
might have been painted by Tintoretto for the Great Council Hall 


* A lecture delivered in the Theatre of the Museum, 11th November 1886, by F. T. 
Palgrave, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 

+ The three collections were published in one handy volume, with a glossary, by 
Messrs. K. Paul, 1883. A very remarkable series of similar poems, in ‘‘ common 
English,” which I have not space to examine here, was brought out in 1868 by Macmillan 
and Co. 
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of the Ducal Palace. His hands were thin and delicate, his eye 
brilliant in lustre, his brow beautifully moulded. Everything 
expressed refinement of mind and beauty of soul: the brightness 
of the poet’s eternal youth; the peace which is enjoyed only by 
‘the royal heart of innocence.” He spoke to me a little about the 
work of his life, with the cheery consciousness of one who had 
tried throughout to do his duty to God and man ;—seeming equally 
glad to live, and happy in the near prospect of departing. 

I left him with wishes that we might meet again. But it was 
not to be. On this day month—the 11th of last October—I was 
again before the gate leading down to the little rectory, deep 
amongst trees as yet untouched by autumn. There I saw the plain 
elm coffin carried out and placed on a little hand-bier, covered 
only by many wreaths and crosses of white, spring-like flowers ; 
then drawn forth and followed by a little crowd of the poet’s chil- 
dren and grand-children. In company with many friends and 
neighbours—words which in his case were identical—I followed to 
his own gray little church ; where, with the sweet, solemn words 
which he had himself read often over old and young, and the 
nosegays of cottage flowers which the children shyly dropped into 
his grave, in the sure and certain Christian hope, he was laid to 
rest from his labours. 

I will now first try to define the general aims and characteristics 
of Barnes as a poet, in as few words as possible, wishing to leave 
his work to speak for itself; which, indeed, if we approach with 
hearts at once unbiassed and sensitive, is the one and only way of 
gaining the pleasure inherent in all true poetry. Like Theocritus, 
Vergil, Tasso, Spenser, and Milton, Barnes had received, or, rather, 
given himself a full literary education. He was an eminent 
example of genuine high culture. But more than any of these 
great forerunners in the Pastoral, he devoted his Muse to rural 
poetry. More, perhaps, than anyone known to me, he presents 
the image of the true idyllist. The Pastoral has been often, and 
often justly, blamed as artificial, it slips easily into affectation and 
unreality; it has always been difficult for the poets to keep their 
music from wandering out of the rustic key. From these faults I 
think no one has been more eminently free than Barnes. He paints 
rural life with a width of range, with a variety of human interests, 
unsurpassed by any Pastoralist known to me; yet, at the same 
time, he retains himself within its limits with unerring accuracy. 
The idea and the execution are always in perfect accordance. No 
pastoral poetry is more uniformly and delightfully sincere, fresher 
from homely life, more untouched by literary or imitative infusion. 
Barnes’ inventive imagination was, in fact, so fertile that he never 
needed to look for subjects beyond his native horizon ; in all his 
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three hundred and more songs, I hardly discover a trace of 
previous poetry, new or ancient. 

Upon these grounds it may be claimed that Barnes was true 
to the idea of the Pastoral with unique fidelity. In all his work 
there is no allegory of his own life, as in Vergil; no intrusive 
** secrannel ” note of theological bigotry, as in Lycidas; no bucolic 
disguise, as in the Aminta and the Shepheard’s Calender. As he has 
told us himself, he had but one ultimate aim in writing through- 
out, which he defined much as Wordsworth defined his own object, 
**to add sunlight to daylight,” to give pure, high, and lasting 
pleasure ; to enlarge his own country folks’ stock of healthy happi- 
ness. And this he set himself to do by a true picture of the whole 
Dorset life and landscape before him, drawn in the homely grace 
of the dialect, handed down in Blackmore Vale from the old days. 
of Wessex. 

It was truly “‘as a lover or a child” that Barnes felt for his. 
own country; he would have joined Wordsworth in that pas- 


sionate cry— 
Ah! not for emerald fields alone, 


With ambient streams more pure and bright 
Than fabled Cytherea’s zone 
Glittering before the Thunderer’s sight, 
Is to my heart of hearts endeared 
The ground where we were born and reared. 
And, as a true philologist, he felt also the immense poetical 
value of our old English dialects ; a value increasing daily as the 
literary language, by inevitable law, parts with its pictorial 
expressiveness. 

His song never varies from the key thus chosen. As another poet 
has well said of him,* his poems are ‘“‘ the faultless expression of ele- 
mentary feelings and perceptions.”” Thoughts and words are such as. 
would be natural or congenial to what one may call the finer mind 
of the labouring countryman ; to the sound intelligence, the hearti- 
ness of the heart, which this true child of the soil well knew lay 
often beneath the rough, rural figures of farmer and cottager. It 
is with these that Barnes throughout identifies himself; painting 
them always in their plain, downright simplicity ; in toil, struggle, 
hardship ; in their games and feasts; their rough kindly humour, 
their frank courtships—the day and the day’s work sufficient. 
for them—and yet the horizon of the future life neither unfelt nor 
unacknowledged. But mere animal coarseness, sordid want, 
cunning and meanness triumphant, these are excluded ; in this 
sense he idealizes the reality of life. Tragedy also rarely occurs ; 
it would jar with the cheerful tone, the dominant aim of healthy 
happiness. Simplicity, beauty, humanity, are his unfailing notes, 


* Coventry Patmore, Fortnightly Review, November 1886. 
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and in accordance with this, one of his oldest friends attests, ‘‘ he 
was never heard to say an unkind word of any human creature.” 

Barnes, although in the points I have just noticed unlike Crabbe 
—that stern, remorseless painter of common life—in another way 
may be well compared with him. Crabbe, as a great living poet 
once remarked to me, has probably set before us more human 
characters than any poet since Shakespeare. I think we may truly 
say the same of the number of scenes which Barnes has found 
and presented in his native Dorset. His “ motives,” if I may 
use a convenient phrase, are almost endless; and although many, 
of course, must be drawn from closely similar materials, yet it is 
surprising with what skill they are always kept distinct. I now 
propose to give some idea of his wealth in this respect by quoting 
a few of his poems, and describing others, taking first general 
pictures of village life. The Dorset dialect is easy enough in a 
book, but in reading it will be better that I should put the poems 
into ordinary English. They lose thus, of course, not a little, but 
the loss is inevitable. 


I begin with a song upon the village maidens of Blackmore 
valley, in which the poet spent his boyhood :— 


BLACKMWORE MAIDENS 


The primrwose in the sheiide do blow, 

The cowslip in the zun, 

The thyme upon the down do grow, 

The clote where streams do run ; water-lily 
An’ where do pretty maidens grow 

An’ blow, but where the tow’r 

Do rise among the bricken tuns, chimney-tops 
In Blackmwore by the Stour. 


If you could zee their comely gait, 

An’ pretty feiices’ smiles, 

A-trippén on so light o’ waight, 

An’ steppén off the stiles ; 

A-gwain to church, as bells do swing going 
An’ ring ’ithin the tow’r, 

You ’d own the pretty maidens’ pleiice 
Is Blackmwore by the Stour. 

If you vrom Wimborne took your road, 
To Stower or Paladore,* 

An’ all the farmers’ housen show'd 
Their daughters at the door ; 

You’d cry to bachelors at hwome— 

“ Here, come: ‘ithin an hour 

You'll vind ten maidens to your mind, 
In Blackmwore by the Stour.” 


An’ if you look’d ‘ithin their door, 
To zee em in their pleiice, 

A-doén house-work up avore 
Their smilén mother’s feiice ; 


* Note that v is used for f: z for s: dr for th, in the Dorset.—Paladore, traditional 
British name of Shaftesbury. 
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You’d cry—* Why, if a man would wive 

An’ thrive, ‘ithout a dow’r, 

Then let en look en out a wife him 
In Blackmwore by the Stour.” 


As I upon my road did pass 

A school-house back in May, 

There out upon the beiiten grass 

Wer maidens at their play ; 

An’ as the pretty souls did tweil toil 
An’ smile, I eried, “* The flow’ 

O’ beauty, then, is still in bud 

In Blackmwore by the Stour.” 

With what a tender lightness of touch do these lines unite the 
future to the present! They should be compared with the narra- 
tive of a simple country ride, “‘Gwain to Brookwell,” in which 
the poet, with the same natural ease, sets before us the mingled 
comedy and tragedy of life ; each passing before us just as scenes 
go by when we are travelling. Then we find such other scenes 
as the village Sparrow feast, with the comic song of the wit of the 
country-side ; the contrast between the bachelor and the married 
man; the tale of the old woman whose market-horse, unknown 
to her, had been a cavalry charger, and carries her, in her red 
cloak, into the middle of the ranks ; the Gainsborough-like picture 
of an old-fashioned squire— 

That used to ramble drough the sheides 

O’ timber, or the burnén gleiides, sunlighted 
An’ come at evenén up the leiize leas 
Wi’ red-eiir’d dogs bezide his knees, 

An’ hold his gun, a-hangén drough 

His eiirmpit, out above his tooe. 

Barnes is so impersonal, keeps himself, with true ancient epic 
simplicity, so wholly out of sight, that the rural clergy hardly 
appear among his figures; and when the Squire, as here, is the 
subject, it is less his place in the present than in the past which 
is put before us—the poet always handling things or persons dead 
and gone with a tender reverence. But he is no sentimental 
dreamer, and the rural questions of the day are discussed with 
great shrewdness and comic power in a number of eclogues. Such 
is the dialogue on allotments, urging the great importance of their 
nearness to the cottages, or that on enclosing a common. In 
another, Tom is a “leaguer,” a socialist of some sort; John 
argues good-humouredly against his theories, overwhelming him 
at last with a racy fable. When, in lighter style, he paints, till we 
seem to see them, the troubles and perplexities of the carters, 
whose waggon has stuck fast in a miry road; or we have a set of 
country riddles told by youth and girl; the stage-coach and the 
railway are contrasted; or, as the poet’s last word, the little 
adventures of a ‘‘ Lot o’ Maidens a-runnén the Vields,” lightly 
touched with an almost Italian comic vivacity. 
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In a different vein Barnes has made a perfect little piece out of 
the simple description of the country-folk filling their Church in 
silence ; whilst the taking-in of small waste spaces lying by the 
lanes’ side—still, happily, a characteristic feature of Dorset—is a 
natural matter for the protest of this born lover of Nature and of 
Childhood :— 


The children wull soon have noo pleiice 
Vor to play in, an’ if they do grow, 
They wull have a thin musheroom feiice, 


Wi’ their bodies so sumple as dough, supple 

But a man is a-meiide ov a child, made 
An’ his limbs do grow worksome by play ; 

An’ if the young child’s little body’s a-spweil’d spoiled 
Why the man’s wull the sooner decay. 

But wealth is wo’th now mwore than health is wo’th ; worth 


Let it all goo, 
If ’t ’ull bring but a sov’rén or two. 


Vor to breed the young fox or the heiire, 
We can gi’e up whole eiicres o’ ground, 
But the greens be a-grudg’d, vor to rear 
Our young childern up healthy an’ sound, 
Why, there woont be a-left the next age 
A green spot where their veet can goo free ; 
An’ the goocoo wull soon be committed to cage 
Vor a trespass in zomebody’s tree. 
Vor ’tis locken up, Thomas, an’ blockén up, 
Stranger or brother, 
Men mussen come nigh woone another. must not: one 

I might add endless more scenes from this moving diorama of 
life; all with the same characteristics ; all painted not only with 
absolute simplicity, but absolute sincerity. This poet’s eye, like 
Keats’, is always upon his object. The details are so true, so 
sharply rendered, that they seem purely photographic; yet if we 
look at them close, if we recall similar country scenes, we shall 
see, (as in all true landscape painting), that everywhere they 
are modified and idealized to bring them within the range of 
poetical art. 

Barnes’ poems have also, almost without exception, a finished 
unity, as delicately managed as what we find in the Greek lyrics, 
rounded off with the perfection of an ode by Horace. It is thus, 
and thus only, that he reveals his close study of classical poetry, 
and of Petrarch—(an ancient, as it were in his own despite, 
precisely through that portion of his work where he was most 
modern)—who was one of his special favourites. And it is by 
this art that Barnes has given grace and life to many pieces, 
the subject-matter of which seems, in itself, almost too slight and 
familiar. They gain their effect by their perfection as wholes. 

Nothing, at first sight, seems easier than such a style, as the 
myriad attempts which have been made in it prove. But it de- 
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mands, from him who would succeed in it, absolute freedom from 
egotism, simple disinterestedness, perfect translucency of soul, and 
these gifts are far too rare to permit frequent success ;—at any 
rate, when poetry has passed beyond the first flush and freshness 
of its youth. 

Sincerity, simplicity, unity—these are the broad features of 
Barnes, regarded as an artist in words, which have been thus far 
before us. Let me now complete this general sketch of his style 
by calling attention to the peculiar attitude which the poet main- 
tains throughout his work. I may term it an attitude of reserve ; 
of disinterestedness; an entire absence of egotism. He himself 
is hardly seen in the long gallery of his creations; like Shake- 
speare, he is felt only as the combining and creating human 
spirit. As in Homer, everything is shown to us by external, 
sensible images, by putting the scene in immediate simplicity 
before us. Poetry of this kind calls forth our thoughts in place 
of directly suggesting thoughts to us. Hence also, although full 
of high purpose and meaning, Barnes hardly ever moralizes; he is 
too great an artist to spoil his poetry by preaching ; only, perhaps, 
a line or two at the close carry us, with equal firmness and lucidity 
of touch, beyond this world into the region of the world unseen. 
To put it in one word, this is objective poetry, in a singularly pure 
and perfect form: I know of no modern writer who has mastered 
it with such unvarying success, and on a scale so considerable. 

Every style, however, as the saying is, has “‘ the defects of its 
qualities.” A true criticism will never pass these over; and he 
should be the more careful to notice them who is likely to fall into 
exaggerated praise in the endeavour to do justice to ‘neglected 
virtue.” Barnes’s purely objective, impersonal manner now and 
then tends to be bald or thin in its effect. As with Herrick, his 
Devon fellow-countryman of old, “rural ditties” and ‘oaten 
flute,” now and then may appear primitive and pale at first 
hearing, to ears familiar only with the full crash and compass of 
the modern orchestra. There is a monotony like that of skies 
and seas and forests, in these “short and simple annals of the 
poor,” however finely discriminated. Perhaps the poet’s own 
beautiful and gracious nature, never letting him “say an unkind 
word of any human creature,” has made light and brightness too 
constant in his pictures : 

Hic ver adsiduum, atque alienis mensibus aestas ! 
Like those of another master of the exquisite, Fra Angelico, we 
may sometimes miss the contrast of effective shadow. Again, to 
them whose taste in poetry can find no pleasure except in subtle 
analysis of character and emotion, in speculation upon the pro- 
blems and perplexities of life, in personal revelations of feeling, 
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introspective brooding, colour and sensuousness for their own sake 
—in a word, to those who are simply led captive and enslaved by 
the dominant fashions of the age ; to all such, Barnes will seem an 
anachronism, an Elizabethan, like Herrick or Keats, born out of 
his proper century. But in Oxford I may look with confidence for 
a wider, healthier, more liberal taste; in the best sense of the 
word, for a classical judgment. 

Returning now to the poems, I must briefly notice the peculiar 
part which landscape plays in them. This is governed everywhere 
by that objective character which I have just tried to define. 
Nature is looked at by Barnes, as by the Greeks, in her pure 
simplicity ; as the picture which surrounds us; as the scenery and 
background of human life, not in the modern mode of which 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and others have given us splendid examples, 
as a living power to teach man, or sympathize almost consciously 
with him. But he does not, with the Greeks, treat nature as 
the outward manifestation of divine or half-divine existences. 
She appears, rather, as a sort of unconscious reflex of human life. 
The landscape of each season, in its turn, seems, indeed, to Barnes 
to be the genuine echo of our emotions; but it is an echo only; 
-our hearts have, as it were, supplied Nature with the answer which 
she gives back to us. Yet this echo is so close and dear to the 
rural poet’s mind, that the landscape is always intertwined in his 
verse with its dominant human interests. His descriptions are so 
accurate and lively in their details, that one’s first word would be 
to call them strikingly pictorial. But if we look close we shall 
find that (true to the essential laws of poetry), no painter could 
really reproduce them. It is always some human thought or 
sentiment which gives the picture its unity, its effectiveness. To 
use his own expressive phrase, he sees and paints the landscape 
not only with eye-sight, but with mind-sight. 

In consequence of this attitude towards Nature, this constant 
interfusion of the human, it is as difficult to find a specimen of 
pure landscape in Barnes as it is in ancient poetry. ‘“‘ Jeine” 
and ‘‘ Zummer,” quoted later on, illustrate his method. I will 
here insert only an extract, the last lines of which have a pathetic 
interest from the fact that it was in October that this bright-souled 
lover of Spring was called away :— 


MAY 
Come out 0’ door, ‘tis Spring! ’tis May! 
The trees be green, the vields be gaj ; 
The weather ’s warm, the winter blast, 
Wi’ all his train o’ clouds, is past ; 
The zun do rise while vo’k do sleep, folk 
To teiike a higher daily zweep, 
Wi’ cloudless feiice a-flingtn down 
His sparklén light upon the groun’. ground 
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We ’ll wind up roun’ the hill, an’ look 

All down the thickly-timber’d nook, 

Out where the squier’s house do show 

His grey-wall’d peaks up drough the row gables. 
O’ sheiidy elems, where the rook 

Do build her nest ; an’ where the brook 

Do creep along the meiids, an’ lie 

To catch the brightness o’ the sky ; 

An’ cows, in water to their knees, 

Do stan’ a-whiskén off the vlees. flies 


Mother o’ blossoms, and ov’ all 

That’s feiir a-vield vrom Spring till Fall, 

The gookoo over white-weiiv’d seas waved 
Do come to zing in thy green trees, 

An’ buttervlees, in giddy flight, 

Do gleiim the mwost by thy gay light. 

Oh! when, at last, my fleshly eyes 

Shall shut upon the vields an’ skies, 

Mid zummer’s zunny days be gone,* 

An’ winter’s clouds be comén on: 

Nor mid I draw upon the e’th, earth 
O’ thy sweet air my leiitest breath ; 

Alassen I mid want to stay 

Behine’ for thee, O flow’ry May! 


I have noticed Barnes’ sympathetic reverence for the past, for 
the labours of our forefathers. All that survives of the work 
wrought by vanished hands has a sweet pathos for him. This. 
tone is heard whenever he touches on the old manor-houses in 
which Dorset is rich, whilst describing them always from the point 
of view which might strike intelligent country folk, whose thoughts 
turn naturally less to architectural picturesqueness than to the life. 
once lived within them. Thus, in the “ Girt [great] Wold House 0’ 
Mossy Stwone” we have this scene from the days of Queen Anne 
or Queen Charlotte :— 


An’ there wer walks o’ peiivement, broad 
Enough to meiike a carriage-road, 


Where steiitely leiidies woonce did use once - 
To walk wi’ hoops an’ high-heel shoes, 
When yonder hollow woak wer sound, oak 


Avore the walls wer ivy-bound, 

Avore the elems met above 

The road between em, where they drove 

Their coach all up or down the road 

A-comén hwome or gwain abroad. 

The zummer air o’ theiise green hill this 
’V a-heav'd in bosoms now all still, Has heaved 
An’ all their hopes an’ all their tears 

Be unknown things ov other years. 


Even the little stone figure of a child—some rococo Cupid, doubt-- 
less—set on a pillar in a park, becomes a living thing to the poet. 
In whatever weather, 


You'll zee his pretty smile betwixt 
His little sheiide-mark’d lips a-fix’d ; shade 


* Mid, in Dorset, stands for may, might, or, as here, if. 
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As there his little sheiipe do bide 
Drough day an’ night, an’ time an’ tide, 
An’ never change his size or dress, 
Nor overgrow his prettiness, 

Barnes has given also one general picture of the four Seasons, 
personified as figures who pass in turn over the face of what he: 
calls a “‘ year-clock” ;—an idea suggested, perhaps, by the elaborate 
piece of mediaeval mechanism which was brought away from Glas- 
tonbury, and marks the hours still in Wells Cathedral. It would be 
injustice to mutilate by partial quotation this, which seems to me 
the most brilliant piece of his Nature painting. I class it with the 
lovely poem of Keats’ named “ Fancy,” as holding the second rank 
in that peculiar style, of which Milton’s ‘“‘ Allegro” and “ Pense- 
roso”’ are the hitherto unrivalled masterpieces. 

Scenes, however, from individual life, pictures of the cottage 
home with its joys and sorrows, of course fill the greater part of 
the collection. I begin with a song of village love-making :— 

MY LOVE IS GOOD 
My love is good, my love is feiair, 
She’s comely to behold, O, 
In ev’rything that she do wear, 
Altho’ ’tis new or wold, O. 

My heart do leiip to see her walk, 
So straight do step her veet, O, 
My tongue is dum’ to hear her talk, 
Her vaice do sound so sweet, O. 


The flow’ry groun’ wi’ floor o’ green 
Do bear but vew, so good and true. 


When she do zit, then she do seem 
The feiiirest to my zight, O, 
Till she do stan’ an’ I do deem, 
She’s feiiirest at her height, O. 
An’ she do seem ’ithin a room 
The feiiirest on a floor, O, 
Till I ageiin do zee her bloom 
Still feiirer out o’ door, O. 
Where flow’ry groun’ wi’ floor o’ green 
Do bear but vew, so good an’ true. 


An’ when the deiiisies be a-press’d 
Below her vootsteps waight, O, 
Do seem as if she look’d the best She seems 
Ov all in walkén gait, O. 
Till I do zee her zit upright 
Behind the ho’ses neck, O, 
A-holdén wi’ the rain so tight 
His tossen head in check, O, 
Where flow’ry groun’ wi’ floor o’ green 
Do bear but vew, so good an’ true. 


I wish I had my own free land 
To keep a ho’se to ride, O, 
I wish I had a ho’se in hand 
To ride en at her zide, O. him 
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Vor if I wer as high in rank 
As any duke or lord, O, 
Or had the goold the richest bank 
Can shovel from his horde, O, 
I'd love her still, if even then 
She wer a leiiser in a glen. gleaner 


Here we note how the refrain, with its graceful system of rhyme 
and assonance, lifts and keeps the rustic plainness of the song at 
its due poetic level. Somewhat in the same key is the “‘ Farmer’s 
Woldest Da’ter,” a first-rate piece of shrewd humour and good 
feeling. ‘‘Gwain down the steps vor Water” paints a country 
maiden at a well, with the homely, Doric, beauty of Theocritus in his 
‘Sicilian hours.” Many others I must pass over. Most of them 
tell of happy love; but in the ‘‘ Hope a-left behind,” the “‘ Broken 
Heart,” the singularly pathetic “‘ Love Child,” and others, the tragic 
side is painted with great force, but also with a complete freedom 
from sentimental exaggeration. I have only space to quote 
THE BROKEN HEART 


News o’ grief had overteiiken 
Dark-ey'd Fanny, now vorseiken ; 


There she zot, wi’ breast a-heavén, sat 
While vrom zide to zide, wi’ grievén, 
Vell her head, wi’ tears a-creepen Fell 


Down her cheiiks, in bitter weepén. 
There wer still the ribbon-bow 
She tied avore her hour ov woe, 
An’ there wer still the han’s that tied it 
Hangén white, 
Or wringén tight, 
In ceiire that drown’d all ceiire bezide it. 
When a man, wi’ heartless slightén, 
Mid become a maiden’s blightén, May have 
He mid ceirelessly vorseiike her, 
But must answer to her Meiiker ; 
He mid slight, wi’ selfish blindness, 
All her deeds o’ lovén-kindness, 
God wull waigh em wi’ the slightén 
That mid be her love’s requitén ; 
He do look on each deceiver, 
He do know 
What weight o’ woe 
Do breiik the heart ov ev’ry griever. 


A picture of married life may follow. 


JEANE 
We now mid hope vor better cheer, may 
My smilén wife o’ twice vive year. five 


Let others frown if thou bist near 
Wi’ hope upon thy brow, Jeiine ; 
For I vu’st lov’d thee when thy light 
Young sheiipe vu’st grew to woman’s height ; first 
I lov’d thee near, an’ out o’ zight, 
An’ I do love thee now, Jeiine 
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An’ we’ve a-trod the sheenén bleade 


Ov eegrass in the zummer sheiide, after-grass 
An’ when the leaves begun to feiide 

Wi’ zummer in the weiine, Jeiine ; wane 
An’ we ’ve a-wander’d drough the groun’ through 


O’ swayén wheat a-turntn brown, 
An’ we 've a-stroll’d together roun’ 
The brook an’ drough the leiine, Jeiine. 


An’ nwone but I can ever tell 

Ov all thy tears that have a-vell 

When trials meiide thy bosom zwell, 
An’ nwone but thou o’ mine, Jeiine; 

An’ now my heart, that heav’d wi’ pride 

Back then to have thee at my zide, 

Do love thee mwore as years do slide, 
An’ leiive them times behine, Jeiine. 


The “ Married peiir’s Love walk,” ‘‘ Hallowed pleices ” (a visit 
to a wife’s old home), ‘‘ Woone smile mwore,” ‘ The slantén light 
o’ Fall ” (a christening scene in Autumn), “‘ Fatherhood,” ‘‘ Tweil 
(toil),’—these titles may serve to indicate the poet's range. I 


quote two stanzas from the last named ;—the scene is the cottager’s 
garden. 


none 


Formerly 


In wall-zide sheiides, by leafy bowers, 
Underneath the swayén tree, 
O’ leiite, as round the bloomén flowers, Of late 
Lowly humm’d the giddy bee, 
My childern’s small left voot did smite 
Their tiny speiide, the while the right 
Did trample on a deiiisy head, 
Bezide the flower’s dousty bed, 
An’ though their work wer idle then, 
They a-smilén, an’ a-tweilén, toiling 
Still did work an’ work ageiin. 
Now their little limbs be stronger, 
Deeper now their vaice do sound; 
An’ their little veet be longer, 
An’ do tread on other ground; 
An’ rust is on the little bleides 
Ov all the broken-hafted speiides, 
An’ flow’rs that wer my hope an’ pride 
Ha’ long agoo a-bloom’d an’ died, 
But still as I did leibor then 
Vor love ov all them childern small, 
Zoo now I'll tweil an’ tweil ageiin. 


In these home-pictures every word tells, and there is not a 
word too many. They show the finest art; or, as it would be 
more true to say, conceal it. Children especially are drawn with 
a touch equally firm and tender; humorous or pathetic, as the 
subject may be, never falling into mere petty prettiness or sen- 
timental commonplace. Scattered examples of similar happy 
painting of childhood may be found among our poetry, that of 
Blake, great in both fields of art, especially. But few, I think, 
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are the poets who, in this difficult region, can show so many 
successes as Barnes—so many triumphs of seemingly artless art. 

My last quotation leads me to another gift in which Barnes 
excels—that by which, perhaps, he is best known, so far as one 
can correctly speak of him as known at all—his gift in pathetic 
delineation. Such subjects, in our own time especially, are com- 
monly treated in what I may call a highly-coloured manner; the 
poet, by his epithets and his own reflections upon the situation 
before him, points out and emphasizes the pathos of his “‘ motive.” 
In the simpler style prevalent of old—the best examples of which 
are found in Homer—the poet relies wholly upon his clear setting 
forth of the situation, on the unadorned translucency with which he 
renders the scene. Such a picture calls, as it were, in silence to 
the depths of our sympathy; by its own force it pierces, in the 
phrase of Euripides,* to the very marrow of the soul. The heart 
may reply to the pathos, but the poet does not himself supply us 
with the answer. 

Scott has a little ballad, the ‘‘ Maid of Neidpath,” which is one 
of the most exquisite examples in literature of this style of the 
pathetic, and it is thus that Barnes always writes. I quote two or 
three specimens, the beauty of which will need little comment from 


me. 
THE WIFE A-LOST 
Since I noo mwore do zee your feiice, 
Up steiirs or down below, 
I'll zit me in the lwonesome pleiice, 
Where flat-bough’d beech do grow: 
Below the beeches’ bough, my love, 
Where you did never come, 
An’ I don’t look to meet ye now, 
As I do look at whome. 


Since you noo mwore be at my zide, 
In walks in zummer het, heat 
I’ll goo alwone where mist do ride, 
Drough trees a-drippén wet: 
Below the rain-wet bough, my love, 
Where you did never come, 
An’I don’t grieve to miss ye now, 
As I do grieve at home. 


Since now bezide my dinner-bwoard 
Your vaice do never sound, 

I'll eat the bit I can avword, afford 
A-vield upon the ground ; 

Below the darksome bough, my love, 
Where you did never dine, 

An’ I don’t grieve to miss ye now, 
As I at hwome do pine. 

Since I do miss your vaice and feiice 
In prayer at eventide, 

I'll pray wi’ woone sad voice vor greiice one 
To goo where you do bide ; 


* Hippolytus, 255. 
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Above the tree an’ bough, my love, 
Where you be gone avore, 

An’ be a waitén vor me now, 
To come vor evermwore. 


One could hardly find a better example than this of the contrast 
between true feeling and sentimentalism: between ‘‘ Sense and 
Sensibility,” as immortalized by Jane Austen. 


READEN OV A HEADSTONE 
As I wer readén ov a stwone 
In Grenley church-yard all alwone, 
A little maid ran up, wi’ pride 
To zee me there, an’ push’d a-zide 
A bunch of bennets that did hide bent grass 
A verse her father, as she zaid, 
Put up above her mother’s head, 
To tell how much he loved her. 


The verse wer short, but very good, 
I stood an’ larn’d en where I stood :— 
“ Mid God, dear Meiry, gi’e me greiice May 
To vind, lik’ thee, a better pleiice, 
Where I woonce mwore mid zee thy feiice ; 
An’ bring thy childern up to know 
His word, that they mid come an’ show might 
Thy soul how much I lov’d thee.” 


‘* Where’s father, then,” I zaid, “ my chile? ” 
“ Dead too,” she answer’d wi’ a smile; 
* An’ I an’ brother Jim do bide 
At Betty White’s, o’ tother zide 
O’ road.” ‘* Mid He, my chile,” I cried, 
* That ’s Father to the fatherless, 
Become thy Father now, an’ bless, 
An’ keep, an’ leiid, an’ love thee.” 


Though she’ve a-lost, I thought, so much, 
Still He don’t let the thoughts o’t touch 
Her litsome heart by day or night; lightsome 
An’ zoo, if we could teiike it right, And so 
Do show He ’ll meiike his burdens light 

To weaker souls, an’ that his smile 

Is sweet upon a harmless chile, 

When they be dead that lov’d it. 


The next I have chosen, leaving out reluctantly the somewhat 
less unknown ‘ Ellen Brine,” exemplifies Barnes in his narrative 
vein. 

THE TURNSTILE 
Ah! sad wer we as we did peice 


pace 
The wold church road, wi’ downcast feiice, 

The while the bells, that mwoan’d so deep 

Above our child a-left asleep, 

Wer now a-zingén all alive singing 
Wi’ tother bells to meiike the vive. five 


But up at woone pleiice we come by, 
*Twer hard to keep woone’s two eyes dry: 
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On Steiin-cliff road, ’ithin the drong, 
Up where, as vo’k do pass along, 

The turnén stile, a-painted white, 

Do sheen by day an’ show by night. 
Vor always there, as we did goo 

To church, thik stile did let us drough, 
Wi’ spreadén eiirms that wheel’d to guide 
Us each in turn to tother zide. 

An’ vu’st ov all the train he took 

My wife, wi’ winsome gait an’ look ; 
An’ then zent on my little maid, 
A-skippén onward, overjay’d 

To reach ageiin the pleiice o’ pride, 
Her comely mother’s left han’ zide. 

An’ then a-wheelén roun’, he took 

On me, ’ithin his third white nook. 

An’ in the fourth, a-sheakén wild, 

He zent us on our giddy child. 

But eesterday he guided slow 

My downcast Jenny, vull o’ woe, 

An’ then my little maid in black, 
A-walkén softly on her track ; 

An’ after he ’d a-turn’d ageiin, 

To let me goo along the leine, 

He had noo little bwoy to vill 

His last white eiirms, an’ they stood still. 


narrow path 
folk 


shine 


that 
arms 


first 


full 


My last example ‘‘ Woak Hill,” describes a widower leaving the 
home where he had lived with his wife ; “‘ house-ridden,” being the 


Dorset equivalent for the North-country “ flitting.” 
of this is singularly refined and delicate. 


The pathos. 
The thought and the 


feeling are of very subtle beauty, but the poet—always true to 
himself—has rendered them with a Doric simplicity. Note the 
touch, where the imagined Presence of the lost wife is painted by 
the single word, light. 


WOAK HILL 
When sycamore leaves wer a-spreadén, 
Green-ruddy, in hedges, 
Bezide the red doust o’ the ridges, 
A-dried at Woak Hill ; 


I packed up my goods all a-sheenén 
Wi’ long years o’ handlén, 

On dousty red wheels ov a waggon, 
To ride at Woak Hill. 

The brown thatchen ruf o’ the dwellén, 
I then wer a-leiivén 

Had shelter’d the sleek head o’ Meiry, 
My bride at Woak Hill. 

But now vor zome years, her light voot-vall 
’S a-lost vrom the vloorén. 

Too soon vor my jay an my childern, 
She died at Woak Hill. 


But still I do think that, in soul, 
She do hover about us ; 

To ho vor her motherless childern, 
Her pride at Woak Hill. 


dust 


shining 


remove 
roof 


flooring 
joy 


feel care for 
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Zoo—lest she should tell me hereafter 
I stole off *ithout her, 


An’ left her, uncall’d at house-riddén, house-leaving 
To bide at Woak Hill. 
I call’d her so fondly, wi’ lippéns lips 


All soundless to others, 
An’ took her wi’ air-reachén hand, 
To my zide at Woak Hill. 


On the road I did look round, a-talkén 
To light at my shoulder, 

An’ then led her in at the door-way, 
Miles wide vrom Woak Hill. 


An’ that ’s why vo’k thought, vor a season, folk 
My mind wer a-wandrén 

Wi’ sorrow, when I wer so sorely 
A-tried at Woak Hill. 


But no; that my Meary mid never 
Behold herzelf slighted, 

I wanted to think that I guided 
My guide vrom Woak Hill. 


I must touch, too briefly, on the technical side of Barnes’ art 
in poetry; rhythm, metre, rhyme, assonances, use of refrain, and 
-choice of words. There is nothing small or unimportant in genuine 
fine art. Each and every atom of these things, in a finished artist, 
will contribute to the power of his verse over mind and heart. 
But how this effect has been gained we shall hardly be conscious ; 
the art will have hidden itself away ; the means will be lost in the 
end. It is thus with Barnes. Pitching all his poems in the key 
appropriate to his own country-folk, he writes for the most part 
in a familiar, short, iambic metre, well known from the time of 
its Hellenic inventors, as the nearest to common speech. This he 
saves from monotony by his singularly perfect and singularly un- 
affected system of rhymes—rhymes never forced, yet constantly 
delighting us by their rural freshness. And lest they should still 
cloy, he has taken from our early English poetry delicate cross- 
rhymes, inserted in the course of his lines; or gentle assonances, 
such as those which may be noted in “ Ellen Brine.” 

“‘ Woak Hill” is a beautiful example of this method; until we 
stop to think, the fact that, like Collins’ lovely “‘Ode to Evening,” 
it is written in assonances without rhyme, would not, I think, 
strike any reader. 

Rhyming metres and stanzas, when short, as Barnes’ generally 
are, bring one up often with a too rapid, or too strongly marked, 
close ; the rhythm hence seems to fail in continuity, the stanza 
ends with an over-emphatic, with an almost jarring, chord. Barnes 
employs a peculiar system of refrain to avoid these defects. His 
refrain commonly echoes the metre, in a softer, more delicate tone, 
with an effect like what is termed in music the “ perfect cadence.” 
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‘Ellen Brine,” the ‘‘ Headstwone,” ‘‘My Love is Good,” are: 
instances. When, however, he has a lively, humorous theme, the 
burden changes into a more brilliant key, summing up and in- 
tensifying the rhythmical movement, with a chorus-like strain. 
The ‘‘ Coach,” the spirited ‘‘ Praise o’ Do’set,” into which, as in 
duty bound, the poet’s whole soul has gone,—the ‘“‘ Ivy,” the “ Shy 
Man,” close after this fashion. 

After Barnes’ pathetic verse, I give a fragment from a boldly- 
written song of straightforward, yet essentially modest indepen- 
dence ;—one of those pieces in which the predominant tone is 
manliness and true-hearted fellowship :— 


No, I’m a man, I’m vull a man, full 
You beat my manhood, if you can. 

* * * 
A young-cheik’d mother’s tears mid vall, may fall 
When woone a-lost, not half man-tall, has been lost 
Vrom little hand, a-called vrom play, 
Do leiive noo tool, but drop a tay, toy 


An’ die avore he’s father-free 
To sheiipe his life by his own plan ; 
An’ yull an angel he shall be, a perfect angel 
But here on e’th not vull a man, earth 
No; I could boast if others can, 
I'm vull a man. 


Friendship, of course, is another marked topic. ‘‘A Wold 
Friend” will be found an excellent example. Manly spirit supplies. 
the common theme of these poems. But a girl’s brave heart is. 
honoured in the humorous— 

DON'T CEARE 

At the feiist, I do mind very well, all the vo’ks folks. 

Wer a-took in a happerén storm, rattling, jumping 
But we chaps took the maidens, an’ kept em wi’ clokes 

Under shelter, all dry an’ all warm; 
An’ to my lot vell Jeiine, that’s my bride, fell. 
That did titter, a-hung at my zide; 
Zaid her aunt, “ Why the vo’k ‘ull talk finely o’ you,” 
An’, cried she, “I don’t ceiire if they do.” 


When the time o’ the feist wer ageiin a-come round, 
An’ the vo’k wer a-gather’d woonce mwore, 
Why she guess’d if she went there, she ’d soon be a-vound 
An’ a-took seiifely hwome to her door. 
Zaid her mother, “ ’Tis sure to be wet.” 
Zaid her cousin, “’T’ull rain by zunzet.” It will 
Zaid her aunt, “ Why the clouds there do look black an’ blue.” 
An’ zaid she, * I don’t ceiire if they do.” 


Av’ at last, when she own’d I mid meiike her my bride, 
Vor to help me, an’ sheiire all my lot, 

An’ wi’ faithvulness keep all her life at my zide, 
Though my way mid be happy or not ; 

Zaid her naighbours, “ Why wedlock ’s a clog, 

An’ a wife ’s a-tied up lik’ a dog.” 

Zaid her aunt, ‘‘ You'll vind trials enough vor to rue,” 

An’ zaid she, “ I don’t ceiire if I do.” 
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The piece somewhat obscurely named “ Withstanders”” is an 
example of Barnes’ most serious manner. Here he takes the atti- 
tude of those who have to look upon the evil and injustice of this 
world, without the power of conquering or redressing them ; who 
ean only wait for the day when the mystery of wrong will be 
solved, the final triumph of the Good and Right. 


WITHSTANDERS 

When weakness now do strive wi’ might 

In struggles of an e’thly trial, earthly 
Might mid overcome the right, may 

An’ truth be turn’d by might’s denial ; 
Withstanders we ha’ mwost to feiir, most 
If selfishness do wring us here, 
Be souls a-holdén in their hand, If souls are held 


The might an’ riches o’ the land. 


But when the wicked, now so strong, 

Shall stan’ vor judgment, peiile as ashes, stand 
By the souls that rued their wrong, 

Wi’ tears a-hangén on their lashes— 


Then withstanders they shall deire dare 
The leiist ov all to meet wi’ there, 
Mid be the helpless souls that now May 


Below their wrongful might mid bow. 


Sweet childern o’ the dead, bereft 
Ov all their goods by guile an’ forgén ; forging 
Souls o’ driven sleives that left slaves 
Their weiry limbs a-mark’d by scourgen: 
They that God ha’ call’d to die 
Vor truth ageiin the worold’s lie, against 
An’ they that groan’d an’ cried in vain, 
A-bound by foe’s unrighteous chain. 
The maid that selfish craft led on 
To sin, an’ left wi’ hope a-blighted ; 
Starvén workmen, thin an’ wan, 
Wi’ hopeless leiibour ill requited ; 
Souls a-wrong’d, an’ call’d to vill 
Wi’ dread, the men that us’d em ill. 
When might shall yield to right as pliant 
As a dwarf avore a giant. 


When there, at last, the good shall glow 
In star-bright bodies lik’ their Seaviour, 

Vor all their flesh noo mwore mid show, 
The marks o’ man’s unkind beheiiviour : 

Wi’ speechless tongue, an’ burnén cheak, 

The strong shall bow avore the weak, 

An’ vind that helplessness, wi’ right, 

Is strong beyond all e’thly might. 

In these few lines, meseems, the poet has concentrated the battle 
of right and wrong, the oppressed and the oppressed, with what 
simplicity of phrase! what manly pathos! what fineness of art! 
By way of contrast I will now quote one specimen of Barnes’ 
humorous work. What I said of his pathos, applies here also; 
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the method is the same. The scenes or persons have always 
humour in themselves, as pictures passing before our eyes; they 


are not comic through the poet’s choice of humorous diction. 


Playful and kindly, they make us smile, as it were, by their own 
ight. 
~~ THE SHY MAN 
Ah! good Meister Gwillet, that you mid ha’ know’d, might 
Wer a-bred up at Coomb, an’ went little abroad ; 
An’ if he got in among strangers, he velt 
His poor heart in a twitter, an’ ready to melt ; 
Or if, by ill luck, in his rambles, he met 


Wi’ zome maidens a-titt’ren, he burn’d wi’ a het, heat 
That shot all drough the lim’s o’n, an’ left a ewold zweat, of him 
The poor little chap wer so shy, 
He wer ready to drap, an’ to die. drop 


But at last ’twer the lot o’ the poor little man 

To vall deeply in love, as the best ov us can ; 

An’ ‘twer noo easy task vor a shy man to tell 

Sich a dazzlén feiir maid that he loved her so well; 
An’ woone day when he met her, his knees nearly smote 


Woone another, an’ then wi’ a struggle he bro’t brought 
A vew vords to his tongue, wi’ some mwore in his droat. throat 
But she, ’ithout doubt, could soon vind find 


Vrom two words that came out, zix behind. 


Zoo at length, when he vound her so smilén an’ kind, 
Why he wrote her zome lains, vor to tell her his mind, lines 
Though ’twer then a hard task vor a man that wer shy, 
To be married in church, wi’ a crowd stannén by. 
But he twold her woone day, “I have housen an’ lands, 
We could marry by licence, if you don’t like banns,” 
An’ he cover'd his eyes up wi’ woone of his han’s, 
Vor his head zeem’d to zwim as he spoke, 
An’ the air look’d so dim as a smoke. 


Well! he vound a good naighbour to goo in his pleiice 
Vor to buy the goold ring, vor he hadden the feiice. had not 
An’ when he went up vor to put in the banns, 
He did sheiike in his lags, an’ did sheiike in his han’s. 
Then they ax’d vor her neiime, an’ her parish or town, 
An’ he gi’ed em a leaf, wi’ her neiime a-wrote down ; 
Vor he coulden ha’ twold em outright, vor a poun’, 
Vor his tongue wer so weak an’ so loose, 
When he wanted to speak ’twer noo use. 


Zoo they went to be married, an’ when they got there 

All the vo’k wer a-gathered as if ‘twer a feiir, 

An’ he thought, though his pleiice mid be pleazén to zome, pleasing 

He could all but ha’ wished that he hadden a-come. 

The bride wer a smilén as fresh as a rwose, 

An’ when he come wi’ her, an’ show’d his poor nose, 

All the little bwoys shouted, an’ cried ‘* There he goes,” 
** There he goes.” Oh! vor his peirt he velt part 
As if the poor heart o’n would melt. 


An’ when they stood up by the chancel together, 

Oh! a man mid ha’ knock’d en right down wi’ a veather, 

He did veel zoo asheiim’d that he thought he would rather 

He wérden the bridegroom, but only the father. were not 
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But, though ’tis so funny to zee en so shy, 

Yeet his mind is so lowly, his aims be so high, 

That to do a meiin deed, or to tell woone a lie, 
You’d vind that he ’d shun mwore by half, 
Than to stan’ vor vo’ks fun, or their laugh. 


Last, for the sake of its music, its Shakespearean charm : 


ZUMMER AN’ WINTER 
When I led by zummer streams 
The pride o’ Lea, as naighbours thought her, 
While the zun, wi’ eventn beams, 
Did cast our sheiides athirt the water ; shadows across 
Winds a-blowén, 
Streams a-flowén, 
Skies a-gloweén, 
Tokens ov my jay zoo fleetén, 
Heighten'd it, that happy meetén. 


Then, when maid an’ man took pleiices, 
Gay in winter's Chris’mas dances, 
Showéen in their merry feiices 
Kindly smiles an’ glisnén glances ; 
Stars a-winkeén, 
Day a-shrinkén, 
Sheiides a-zinkén, 
Brought anew the happy meetén, 
That did meiike the night too fleetén. 

Why has this poet, so perfect in his art, so clear and life-like in 
describing, so happy in invention of subject, so sweet and lofty in 
his tone, why has he never as yet reached popularity ? Why, thus 
far, must the audience he has found be one which, looking to our 
English-speaking and reading millions, can be described only as 
Milton’s “‘ fit, though few”? He did not write for fame; and are 
we to say that Fame, like the spiteful goddesses of Hellenic legend, 
avenged herself for the slight? I think it has been so in some 
degree. Our modern culture, widening more than deepening, calls 
forth and encourages so vast a crowd of voices, that we do not 
generally care to listen, except to those who flatter or shout for 
a hearing. At times, a true poet may raise a note so resonant, or 
so piercing, that we are, at last, constrained to give audience. 
But we shut our ears to the small, still voice, though, perhaps, 
having in it more of the divine than louder utterances. 

The quotations and criticisms, which I have now offered, may 
supply some reasons, both why Barnes has not gained popularity, 
and also, as I hope, why he deserves it. 

First and foremost has been his use of dialect; and this may 
probably seem to many an all-sufficient reason. Yet I will venture 
to call it nothing better than sheer, simple, indolence. The Dorset, 
as Barnes prints it, differs from literary English, almost wholly, 
in a few obvious forms of spelling. If a real, good, country word 
comes in, one has but to turn to the Glossary at the end of the 
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volume ; when any genuine lover of poetry will be glad to enrich 
his memory with words, racy of the soil, and living memorials of 
old England. 

To pass from words to substance. Of the poet’s general style, I 
have already spoken, and of the limitations, which this, like every 
other style, involves. But here we may probably find the other 
main reason why he has not been popular. Working for love of 
his art, and for love of his fellow-countryfolk, he has never tried 
to fall in with the literary current of the day. In a “ subjective 
age,” as Goethe described it sixty years since, Barnes has been 
obstinate in his objectivity. He is indifferent to coloured diction, 
to sensuous metaphor, to allusions and ornaments added for deco- 
ration’s sake. Politics, religion, ethics, are only implied. He 
avoids all display of personal feeling, all self-conscious confession, 
all inward conflict, and, keeping his eye always on his object, 
leaves the reader to be moved or not by its simple presentation. 
His three hundred scenes from the drama of rural life supply, 
indeed, abundant material for the subtle analysis, in which our day 
is so fertile. But it finds no expression among them. 

I hope I shall not be understood as depreciating the style now 
popular, by thus attempting to do justice to another. This would 
be to fall into that narrow one-sided taste which makes us at 
strife with our own pleasure. For the style of Barnes, however, 
may be justly claimed that, if his plain, ancient, objective manner 
appeals less to the sympathy of contemporaries, it has in itself 
certain sure signs of duration. The special thoughts, likings, 
struggles, problems of every age, in their very essence, are transi- 
tory. The fashion of the world changes. The decorations and 
colours of the day please no longer. Qui nune amavit, cras non 
amat. But, if his gift be true, permanency will always be with the 
poet whose song is of the elementary thoughts and passions of man, 
the things that have been, and will be again; it will be, above all, 
with him who writes with his eye on his object, not on himself. 
And, from this view-point, I liken the general difference of the two 
styles, objective and subjective, to the difference between a work of 
sculpture and a work of painting,—between marble in its colour- 
less eternity, and the too-fleeting rainbow of the canvas. 

To sum up. Contemporary critical judgment is always so tho- 
roughly insecure that it will be best to make no attempt to assign 
the place, due to the poet whom England has lost, in our literature. 
Nor, of course, can I here enter on the alluring work of comparing 
him with other writers of pastoral poetry. But it will, perhaps, 
not be disputed that he has the quality which Mr. Arnold long since 
skilfully defined as distinction; and this, at least, will at no time 
want the affectionate admiration of the best judges. Barnes never 
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wrote for fame, he never wrote for money ; not having leisure for 
them, I suppose, as Plato said. But on our long roll I find no poet 
who has more persistently and single-mindedly aimed at the true 
end of Poetry, high and durable pleasure ; who has striven more 
_ earnestly in the interest of healthy happiness. To no one does 
the phrase “‘ holy simplicity,” sancta simplicitas, apply more accu- 
rately. His song is as fresh and spontaneous as the bird’s; as an 
old poet* expresses it beautifully, it was to Barnes 


No pains, but pleasure, to do the dictates dear 

Of inward living nature,—what doth move 

The Nightingale to sing so sweet and clear, 

The Thrush, or Lark that, mounting high above, 
Chants her shrill notes to heedless ears of corn, 
Heavily hanging in the dewy morn. 

Sincerity, sweetness, a hand that does not seem as if it could 
wander from the line of beauty, an originality which exempts him 
from all indebtedness to preceding pastoral poets—these are among 
his characteristic notes. He has, in my eyes, a place so unique 
that I can hardly compare him with any other single writer. Per- 
haps Mozart has the same magical charm, the sweetness, the cry 
of human pathos, the unremitting and inseparable presence of 
beauty. Add to this that, with a seldom-equalled inventiveness in 
his subjects, Barnes never fails to maintain the impression of unity. 
‘True poet in a very rare sense, he keeps the balance between the 
Ideal and the Real with delicate and unswerving accuracy. He 
deserves the praise which Shakespeare, by the mouth of Polixenes, 
whilst defining the craft of the gardener, gives, as it were in a 
figure, to Poetry+ :— 

This is an art 


Which does mend nature, change it rather; but 
The art itself is nature. 


* Henry More, Cupid’s Conflict, 1647. 
t+ The Winter’s Tale, act iv. se. 4. 


F. T. Pauerave. 
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THE MILITARY FRONTIER OF FRANCE. 


In 1870 the French authorities were so confident that the quarrel 
with Prussia would be fought out on German ground that they 
provided the army with tens of thousands of maps of Western 
Germany, and neglected to supply it with any of Alsace and 
Lorraine. A French officer of Engineers, who afterwards pub- 
lished an interesting diary of the campaign,* tells how he tried to 
buy a map of the East of France as soon as it was evident that 
this would be the real field of operations. The book-sellers told 
him that they had received a circular stopping the sale of the 
Ordnance Maps, and all they could give him was a small map, 
“fit only for a school-boy.” Other officers were even worse 
equipped in this respect. This mistake, the result of an exagge- 
rated confidence in the efficiency of the armies in the field, was. 
only one of many springing from the same cause. That the 
French army might have to fight in France and on the defensive 
was not to be thought of. No preparations were made for such a 
contingency. Most of the fortresses were in such a condition that 
they could not stand a siege against modern artillery. Metz was. 
well fortified, because it had always been looked upon as the 
destined point of concentration and mobilization for the campaign 
against Prussia ; and in the same way some attention had been 
paid to Strassburg, as the fortress which was to cover the passage 
of the Rhine into Southern Germany. But neither of those places. 
was properly provisioned for a siege. At Paris the forts were 
unarmed; and when defeat on the frontier made the siege in- 
evitable, they were hurriedly armed and garrisoned with guns and 
men withdrawn from the fleet, which thus practically ceased to: 
exist, in order that Paris might be defended. As to the minor 
fortresses, most of them fell before a mere bombardment, without 
any regular siege, others were blockaded and starved out. Both 
their works and their armament were obsolete. The French 
had clung too long to traditions running back to the days of 
Vauban, in the matter of fortification, and when attacked by long- 
range rifled artillery their fortresses were little better than open 
towns. Metz and Strassburg were feebly defended, and soon fell. 
The minor fortresses were mostly incapable of a prolonged defence.. 
Only one of them held out till the end of the war. This was the 
little hill-fort of Bitche, in the Vosges. The siege was a memorable 
one, not only for the obstinate and successful resistance made 
by the garrison, but also because it had a distinct effect upon 
the plans subsequently adopted for the fortification of the new 
* Trois Mois a,l’Armée de Metz, par un Officier de Génie. Paris, 1871. 
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frontier. After the battle of Woerth one of McMahon’s regiments,. 
or rather what was left of it, instead of retiring across the Vosges, 
threw itself into the little fortress. The place was blockaded by 
the Germans in the second week of August, but held out until 
it was evacuated after the Treaty of Peace. Perched on a bold 
rocky height, the guns of Bitche commanded the railway from 
Metz to Hagenau, and the Germans were forced to expend much 
time and labour in constructing a loop-line before they could use 
this railway to supply the army before Metz. 

The defence of Bitche had thus some influence on the general 
course of the campaign. Moreover, it taught the French engineers 
the lesson that a strong fort with a small garrison, unencumbered 
by a large civilian population, may be much more effective than 
larger fortresses where the defence is often cut short by the mere 
difficulty of feeding a multitude of non-combatants, or by the panic 
terror excited among the people by bombardment. The new 
scheme for the defence of France contains only two kinds of 
fortresses: (1) the great fortresses of the first class, covered by a 
mile of detached forts, and (2) small forts well placed so as to 
cover some important point, and having within their ramparts a 
garrison unencumbered by non-combatants. These forts are very 
numerous, and the large part assigned to them in the general 
plan is in no small degree due to the suceessful defence of Bitche- 
sixteen years ago. 

The cession of Alsace and Lorraine placed Metz and Strassburg,. 
the keys of the old French frontier, in German hands. It gave 
France a new frontier, and a very open one; a frontier unprotected 
by any very great natural obstacles, for the Germans now held 
both sides of the Rhine, and the northern passes of the Vosges (the 
passes by which the French armies used to march to the Rhine 
under Napoleon I.) were well within the new German territory. 
Moreover, this naturally open frontier might be said to be wholly 
unprotected by art once Metz and Strassburg were gone. True 
there was the fortress of Belfort on the extreme right, guarding 
the well-marked valley between the Vosges and the Jura, which 
French geographers call la trouée de Belfort. But Belfort, shat- 
tered by the successful siege which was the last act of the war, was 
only the wreck of a fortress; and in any case its works were not 
of such a character as to fit it for its new position on the very 
frontier line. Taught by the hard lessons of defeat, the French 
Government at once set to work to put the new frontier into a 
thorough state of defence. Successive War Ministers have steadily 
worked upon the lines originally laid down by the engineers charged 
with the task in 1871. Money has not been spared. It has been 
spent by millions, and now, after the labour of sixteen years, the 
work is done. Probably so vast a scheme of military engineering. 
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was never before planned and executed in so brief a time. The 
French engineers have not been content to erect upon the new 
frontier three or four first-class fortresses to serve as points of 
support for a defending army. They have closed it with a double 
line of works, linked these together by an elaborate system of 
railways, and, besides re-fortifying Paris, they have constructed two 
other great fortresses in the heart of France to serve as bases of ope- 
rations for her armies, if, as in 1870, the barriers nearer the frontier 
were again pressed by invading armies from beyond the Rhine. 

Lieut.-Colonel K6ttschau, a distinguished officer of the German 
artillery, has recently published, in his striking work on the pro- 
spects of the next war between France and Germany,* a number 
of interesting details on the new fortifications of the eastern fron- 
tier of France. In describing the general system of defence, he 
speaks of the first, second, and third line of fortresses. It gives a 
more correct impression to speak only of two lines near the fron- 
tier, and three strong points d’appui as bases of operation in the 
heart of the country. The accompanying rough sketch will help 
the reader to understand what follows, and will explain the general 
system adopted by the French engineers better than many pages 
of description. 

The sketch omits the forts that link together the fortresses of 
the first line, and the other minor features of the general scheme 
of defence. It shows only the main points of that scheme, these 
being (1) the line of fortresses immediately inside the frontier, 
(2) the two groups of fortresses placed on either flank of the line, 
by which an invading army must advance on Paris, (3) the three 
great rallying points for a defensive campaign like that of 1870-71 
—Lille, Paris and Lyons. Before proceeding to a more detailed 
account of these three lines of defence, it must be noted that the 
French railway system in the East of France has been greatly 
developed since 1871, a large number of cross lines having been 
constructed with a view to the rapid concentration of a large army 
immediately to the rear of the first line of defence. 

This first line is formed of the fortresses of Belfort, Epinal, 
Toul and Verdun. Belfort is linked with Epinal, and Toul with 
Verdun by a line of detached forts. But between Epinal and 
Toul, and again between Verdun and the Belgian frontier, there 
are wide openings left in this line, and these gaps are all the more 
remarkable on account of the immense labour that has been 
expended in closing with forts and batteries every other portion 
of the frontier barrier. Belfort closes the valley between the 
southern extremity of the Vosges and the Swiss frontier. The 
place has been re-fortified since the war. The space of about 


* Der nichste deutsche-franzisische Krieg. Eine militiirisch-politische Studie von 
€. Kiéttschau, Oberstlieutenant a.D. Strassburg, 1886. 
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eighteen miles between it and the nearest Swiss territory is guarded 
by Fort Lomont, close to the frontier, and two strong forts with 
a battery between them which protect the valley of the Doubs 
south of Montbéliard. To the north of Belfort the line of forts 
stretches away towards Epinal, a distance of some thirty-seven 
miles. Going from south to north we have first in the little valley 
-of the Savomeuse (which runs down from the Vosges to Belfort) 
the battery of Les Blanches, and the fort of Giromagny. Then, 
high up on the crest of the hill that divides the valley of the Savo- 
meuse from the sources of the Moselle, we find the fort of Ballon 
de Servance. From this point the line of defences follows the 
upper valley of the Moselle, the forts of Chateau-Lambert, Rupl, 
Parmont, Arches, and La Mouche, succeeding each other at inter- 
vals of four or five miles, so that their heavy guns can actually 
-cross their fire at fairly long ranges. La Mouche is one of the 
outlying forts of Epinal. 

Epinal is the second of the strong places on the frontier. Unlike 
Belfort, which stands on the very border-line, it has some thirty 
miles of hilly ground between it and the crests of the Vosges, 
which mark the nearest frontier. It stands at the point where 
several small lateral valleys unite with the main valley of the 
Moselle. The city occupies both banks of the river, and the 
surrounding heights are crowned with forts, five in all, three to 
the north and east, and two to the south. The city has no inner 
-enceinte, but could be rapidly entrenched if necessary; but the 
forts, each in itself a small fortress, afford sufficient protection, 
-and the space of ground they protect is ample enough for a very 
considerable force to find shelter under their guns. 

From the fort of Dogueville, which forms the northern bulwark 
-of Epinal, to the southern forts of Toul, there is a gap in the line 
of defence, a gap no less than twenty-seven miles in width. 
Through this wide opening lies the way by Neufchateau, to a 
number of good roads leading to Paris or to Lyons. Neufchateau, 
though so far left entirely without fortifications, is clearly a place 
of some importance in the French scheme of defence. It stands in 
the upper valley of the Meuse, and has about 5,000 inhabitants. 
In 1870, its only means of railway communication with the rest of 
France was a branch line to Chaumont. Now, although the place 
has absolutely no commercial importance, it is linked with the 
rest of the Eastern railway system by no less than five lines. 
Colonel Kéttschau tells us that German military opinion looks on 
Neufchateau as the destined head-quarters of the French Army of 
the East in the next war with Germany. It is curious to note how 
Neufchateau stands just in the rear of the first great gap in the 
fortified frontier line. This gives some colour to Kéttschau’s theory. 

The system of works from Belfort to Epinal, which we have just 
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described, forms the right or southern half of the first line. The 
left is formed by the line from Toul to Verdun. Toul is to the 
new frontier what Metz was to the old—its chief place of arms. 
Twenty millions of francs, or about £800,000, have already been 
expended on its fortifications. It is surrounded by a double circle 
of forts, the first line being fully four miles in advance of the body 
of the place; three forts placed well in front of the general line of 
defence, the forts of Frouard and St. Vincent, near Nancy, and the 
fort of Manovillu, near Luneville, protect important railway 
junctions, and form serious obstacles to an advance along the 
valley which leads from the easiest passes of the Vosges, those 
above Saverne. This is the line followed by the railway of the old 
diligence road from Strassburg to Paris; it is the great highway for 
the invasion of France. In the old days it was closed by Strassburg 
on the frontier, and Phalsburg in the pass of the Vosges. Now it is 
watched by Toul and its advanced forts. The choice of Toul, 
instead of Nancy, as the main point of resistance on this line, 
marks the tendency in the new plan to choose for the frontier 
fortresses places with a moderately large population, instead of 
great cities where the garrison would be encumbered with huge 
masses of non-combatants. 

Between Toul and Verdun there is a continuous line of strong 
forts. Five of them crown the heights on the right bank of the 
Meuse, to the north-west of the fortress; three more, placed at 
wider intervals, bring us to the southern forts of Verdun. This 
place is important, because it stands almost within striking distance 
of the great German fortress of Metz. Verdun covers the road 
and railway by Chalons to Paris, the line on which Bazaine 
vainly tried to retreat in the second week of August 1870. Verdun 
now forms a great entrenched camp, covered by a circle of nineteen 
forts, most of them to the east of the place, looking towards Metz. 
On this side they are almost crowded together. Then, north of 
Verdun, all fortification ceases. For a space of about twenty-three 
miles, between its outlying forts and the Belgian frontier, there is, 
so far as we are aware, neither a gun nor an entrenchment. The 
roads leading from Metz by Sedan and Meziéres, and turning the 
left flank of the first French line, are left open to the Germans. 
This is the second gap in the barrier, adn these two such marked 
intervals have certainly not been left unuagrded without a purpose 
—ervunschte Einbruckstelle, Colonel Kottschau calls them—* places 
where it is hoped the Germans will break in”; or, simpler still, the 
openings of a trap. We shall see presently what he means. 

In the rear of this first line are the strategical railways for the 
concentration of the field army, with their central junction at 
Neufchateau. In this same region we find stations obviously 
prepared for the rapid debarkation of troops, with extensive store- 
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house accommodation for supplies, and even rooms ready for the 
use of the ambulance corps. Fifty or sixty miles behind the first 
line we find the second, or rather, the two groups of fortresses 
which form its left and right, the centre of the line of defence being 
apparently reserved for the main army of operation. 

On the right the fortresses are: (1) Besancon, on the Doubs. 
The city stands in a deep bend of the Doubs. The citadel closes 
the gap between the two arms of the river, and at the other 
extremity of the place a strong fort forms a téte-de-pont beyond the 
river. An outlying circle of sixteen forts completes the defences. 
(2) Langres, at the head of the Marne valley, fortified by an 
enceinte and a circle of forts, with, to the eastward, a semi-circle of 
forts so far thrown forward as to include within this advanced line 
seventeen villages, thus affording cantonments for a large army. 
(3) Dijon, protected by a circle of forts. Auxonne, in the valley of 
the Saone, is less completely fortified, and serves as a connecting 
link between Dijon and Besancon. 

The left or northern group of fortresses is composed of (1) 
Rheims, defended by a circle of thirteen forts ; 2, the two fortresses 
of Laon and La Fére, which are linked together by a line of forts. 
Further, the strong fort of Condé protects the great junction of 
roads and railway lines at Soissons, to the rear of these three 
fortresses. To the north-east of Laon Fort Hirson guards another 
important railway junction, close to the Belgian frontier; and to 
the north of Meziéres the towns of Rocroy and Givet are fortified 
by an enceinte ; Givet is almost surrounded by Belgian territory, 
standing as it does at the northern extremity of the sharp salient 
angle in the French frontier, where the Meuse enters Belgium. 
These two places are hardly capable of a prolonged defence. 
They are really outposts of the strongly-fortified group Rheims- 
Laon-La Fére. 

These works complete the double barrier of the frontier. Behind 
them lie the great places d’armes of Paris, Lyons, and Lille. Since 
the war Paris has been surrounded with a new circle of forts 
placed so far in advance of the old line, that a bombardment of 
the city would now be impossible without the previous capture of 
several of the forts. Moreover, the extent of ground covered by 
the sixteen forts of the outer circle is so great that a complete 
‘ investment is now probably impossible. Versailles, the Prussian 
head-quarters during the siege of 1870-71 is now converted into a 
huge outwork of Paris, and guarded by a semi-circle of forts. 

Lyons forms the great rallying point for the south. In the 
north Lille has been strongly fortified for the same purpose, and 
surrounded by a group of minor fortresses—Maubeuge, Landrecies, 
Cambrai, Arras, Bouchain, and Valenciennes. Of these, Maubeuge, 
on the Belgian frontier, is the most important. 
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All the new fortresses are built on the modern polygonal system.. 
The French engineers have at last definitely abandoned the com- 
plicated bastioned fronts, to which they clung tenaciously long after 
they had been given up everywhere else. The chief strength of 
the defence now lies in the heavy batteries of the outlying forts. 
These and the detatched forts which link together the fortresses of 
the first line, are large earth-works, mounting a considerable 
number of heavy guns, besides machine guns for the defence of the 
ditches, and quick-firing Hotchkiss cannon which are destined to do 
the work of the old wall-pieces and annoy the enemy’s working 
parties. The heavy guns are in many of the forts protected by 
iron shields ; a few are mounted in revolving turrets of the naval 
type. All the forts have spacious bomb-proof quarters for the 
garrison, and magazines capable of holding abundant supplies of 
ammunition. The garrisons are not large, generally from two to 
four companies of infantry, and enough artillery to work the guns. 

This elaborate fortification of the new frontier would seem to 
indicate that the French, taught by the experience of 1870, count 
upon standing on the defensive at the outset of the next war with 
Germany. Their army will concentrate in the rear of the first line 
of fortresses, and Colonel Kottschau is certainly right in pointing 
out Neufchateau as the destined head-quarters of the army of the 
Revanche. In that case the Germans at the outset of the campaign 
will have before them two gateways into France, gates left open 
on purpose, one between Toul and Epinal, and full in front of 
Neufchateau, the other north of Verdun, between it and the Belgian 
frontier. To advance directly against the French front, and refuse 
to enter these open gates would be to run full against a strong line 
of heavily-armed forts. On the other hand, to pass between 
Epinal and Toul and strike at Neufchateau, would be to fight with 
a line of communications and retreat, menaced on either side 
by a considerable fortress, capable of sheltering a whole corps 
d’armée within the circle of its forts. Moreover, a'French army 
defeated near Neufchateau could fall back towards Paris until it 
had the two groups of the fortresses of the second line on its. 
flanks, or even refuse battle until it was well down the Meuse 
valley towards Paris, when the invaders would have the fortresses 
of the second line on the flanks of their communications. If, 
however, the German commanders avoided the Toul-Epinal open- — 
ing, and swept round from Metz to the north of Verdun, they 
would have to fight after ‘‘ forming front to a flank”; i.c., as they 
faced the French field army, their line of communications would 
not be in their own rear, but would stretch away from their left 
along the frontier, and this line would further be threatened by 
the garrison of Verdun. Moreover, their situation would so far 
resemble that of the French at Sedan that there would be a 
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neutral territory in their rear. Thus, supposing the Germans 
begin the campaign by advancing across their own frontier, what-_ 
ever line they chose for their advance, the position of the French 
would be a strong one. 

But the condition we have indicated is a very important one. 
If the Germans do not begin by advancing across their own 
frontier, i.e. the frontier of Alsace-Lorraine, the position of 
affairs is very much modified to the disadvantage of the French. 
If the Germans boldly violate neutral territory, either in Switzer- 
land or in Belgium, they can turn the flank of the French barrier 
of fortresses and forts. To advance through a mountain country 
like Switzerland, and strike at the South of France, would not be 
a very likely plan for the Germans to adopt ; but to enter Belgium 
and Luxembourg from the Rhine Province would place them in 
an excellent position for an attack upon France. Metz and 
Strassburg, with the Vosges and the Rhine, would cover Germany 
from a French counter-attack, while the German columns issued . 
from the Belgian Ardennes ; and with their line of communications 
stretching securely in their rear to Cologne, Coblentz, and the 
Lower Rhine, they could await the attack of the French with 
confidence, while a special corps, with a strong siege-train, pre- 
pared to destroy or reduce the northern fortresses of either the 
first or the second line. Both lines are planned to meet an attack 
from the eastward; assailed from the northward, by an army 
based on Belgian territory, they could probably be taken one by 
one. In such a campaign Verdun would, perhaps, be the first 
point of attack in order to clear the main road from Metz to the 
westward ; the work of the field army would be to beat the French 
as they came up to the relief of the fortresses. But even on this 
supposition, the campaign would be a much less rapid one than 
that of 1870. Whatever happens, the wave of German invasion 
will not flow in so fast as in that disastrous year. This much, at 
least, the new fortresses have secured for France. But the weak- — 
ness of the plan lies in the possibility of a flank attack across 
Belgian territory. Prince Bismarck has not such a respect for 
treaties as to hesitate about such an attack, if the military leaders 
saw any advantage in it. This much is certain; the Germans 
will hardly be content to walk quietly into the trap pre- 
pared for them, by choosing as their lines of advance the 
ervunschte Einbruckstelle pointed out by Colonel Kottschau. The 
alternative is a violation of Belgian territory, with or without 
the consent of the Cabinet at Brussels: for, despite the lavish 
expenditure on the Belgian army, it is not in a condition to offer 
any serious resistance to a German invasion. 
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Tue events of January 1887, whether at home or abroad, have been 
as stirring and important as those recorded during any month 
of recent times. The entry of Mr. Goschen into the Adminis- 
tration is an occurrence whose gravity and value it would be im- 
possible to exaggerate ; for it transforms what some might have 
been disposed to regard as a misfortune into what all must 
consider as a clear and almost incalculable gain. Lord Randolph 
_ Churchill’s temperament and opinions being what they are, only 
‘Conservatives lacking either in definite principles or in political 
foresight could, in our opinion, greatly regret his voluntary secession 
from the Cabinet. But the substitution of Mr. Goschen for the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must necessarily have dissipated any 
lingering misgivings on the subject from even the most hesitating 
and unstable minds. Mr. Goschen would be an element of strength 
in any Cabinet, by reason of the elevation of his character, the 
clearness of his judgment, the soundness of his opinions, and the 
uniform courage and disinterestedness of his public life. To 
the present Government his accession is of peculiar value. It would 
be idle to pretend to ignore the fact that the commanding position 
in the Conservative Party asserted for a time by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, in consequence of his possessing in an eminent degree a 
special kind of ability of inestimable value in democratic commu- 
nities, had shaken the faith of the country in the traditional 
seriousness and continuous convictions of Conservatism, and had 
infected the Conservative Party with something of that cynicism 
which regards a Party triumph, no matter how obtained, as the 
be-all and end-all of political existence. Had this mischievous 
condition of affairs lasted much longer, it would have become 
difficult for anyone to say what Conservatism meant, or if it had 
any meaning at all. In all probability, it would have resulted in 
a fissure in the Conservative ranks; and it would have been dis- 
covered that the ability of Lord Randolph Churchill had done for 
the Conservative Party what the ability of Mr. Gladstone has 
done for the Liberal Party, viz. shivered it to atoms. 

To have been purged of this perilous stuff would, in our opinion, 
have been a distinct advantage in any case, even had it left the 
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front Government Bench deficient in debating power, and robbed 
Conservative platforms of their most attractive figure. Still, the 
secession of so powerful and popular a debater, if left without 
some counterbalancing compensation, might have inflicted serious 
damage on the Ministry. The entry of Mr. Goschen into the 
Cabinet not only filled the gap, and repaired the mischief, caused 
by the disappearance of Lord Randolph, but substituted for an 
inexperienced, imperfectly informed, and impulsive politician, 
a statesman of solid acquirements, of serious aims, and of 
character which all men can trust. Moreover, it has given to 
the Ministry that consistency and coherence it previously 
lacked; and it will encourage Conservative administrators, 
whom native modesty and sudden subjection to a bold aspirant 
for power had rendered diffident as to their own views, to 
recover possession of their convictions. From Mr. Goschen the 
country need not fear either spasmodic outbursts of transitory en- 
thusiasm for impossible economies, ebullitions of domineering ego- 
tism, or contradictory expressions of opinion as to our Foreign 
Policy. The salt and savour of his definite convictions will impart. 
themselves to the policy of the entire Cabinet. With characteristic 
intrepidity, and notwithstanding the readiness of the Conserva- 
tive Whips to provide him with a seat, at once more certain and 
more easy, he threw down the glove to the Irish Home Rulers 
and Liberal Separatists of the Exchange Division of Liverpool ; 
and, at the moment at which we write, the voting papers are 
still being counted. We cannot doubt that he will be returned at 
the head of the poll by a substantial majority. 

The strengthening of the Administration by the accession of so 
powerful and respected an auxiliary was attended with one or 
two incidents that, at the moment, impressed unfavourably the 
public imagination, but which the country has already clearly 
perceived were inevitable accidents of the situation. There was 
nothing unnatural or unreasonable in the wish of Mr. Goschen 
that at least two Whig politicians of distinction should be invited 
to join the Ministry of which he had become a member ; and Lord 
Salisbury would have been wanting in due consideration for his 
new colleague had he hesitated to do his best to satisfy that desire. 
But the negotiations thus rendered necessary not only caused a 
delay in the reconstruction of the Cabinet which excited some 
public impatience, but in the end proved abortive. The incident 
is already practically forgotten. But the English people will not 
soon forget either the patriotic services or the pathetic death of 
Lord Iddesleigh. It is now universally well understood that, even 
had there not been other imperative reasons for that course, the 
nomination of Mr. W. H. Smith to the Leadership of the House 
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and to the post of First Lord of the Treasury obliged the Prime 
Minister to return to his old place at the Foreign Office. Un- 
fortunately, the official notification of this inevitable change in the 
distribution of offices did not reach Lord Iddesleigh, who was 
staying at Pynes, till a few hours after he had been led to surmise 
it by one of those confident predictions in the daily press against 
which, in days when journalists are not only so accurately 
informed, but so endowed with the talent of practical prophecy, it 
is impossible for the most scrupulous Minister to take precautions. 
That Lord Iddesleigh was, at first, wounded by the incident, is not 
to be denied. But he would have fallen below not only his own 
manly sense of equity, but even below the ordinary sentiment of 
justice and fair-play, had he not recognized, the moment it was 
explained to him, that he had no cause of complaint against his 
colleagues. No doubt, previous want of consideration for his 
susceptibilities, for which his following in the House of Commons 
must be held responsible, if blame is to be attached to anyone 
for his elevation to the House of Lords, had not unnaturally 
rendered him sensitive to the very semblance of any fresh slight. 
But, as Lord Cranbrook has stated, in his graceful tribute to his 
late friend and colleague printed in the opening pages of the 
current number of the Review, not a shadow of a cloud lingered 
between him and the Prime Minister on that afternoon when he 
proceeded to Downing Street to a pre-arranged interview. On the 
melancholy sequel we need not dwell. It saddened the whole 
nation, but it did not surprise his friends and intimates. It was 
not because he had fought with wild beasts at Ephesus—to 
quote the words of St. Paul read by the Dean of Westminster 
at the touching ceremonial in the Abbey, in homage of the 
deceased statesman—that the wheels of life suddenly stopped. 
His condition being such as it was, they might have done so at 
any moment. But the occasion of his death wore a tragic 
aspect; and, for a moment, even honest men, ruffled in the 
tranquillity of their regard for him, manifested a disposition 
to be unjust to the living, of which the dishonest quickly availed 
themselves. Happily, the English people have too much discern- 
ment not to understand and reprobate the more outrageous exhi- 
bitions of inhuman malignity engendered by unscrupulous Party 
spirit ; and these ignoble endeavours to make political capital out 
of a good man’s death have only lowered still further in public 
estimation those who resorted to them. 

Some will doubtless be of opinion that we underrate the loss 
that has accrued to the Government from the secession of so 
ready a debater and so popular a politician as Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and will perhaps be disposed to ask us if we have 
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‘considered what will happen in the event of the noble lord either 
suddenly or gradually assuming an attitude of hostility to the 
‘Cabinet. Our reply must be that we have not only contemplated, 
‘but fully anticipate, some such occurrence. That Lord Randolph 
‘Churchill, who, in his calmer moments, is a master of Parliamentary 
‘maneuvres, will precipitately declare himself hostile to the Govern- 
ment he so recently quitted, we do not for a moment suppose. He 
will, in all probability, begin by protesting that he is animated by 
the most friendly disposition towards his late colleagues, and that 
the wish nearest to his heart is the unity and welfare of the Con- 
‘servative Party. But that he will, in the course of events, not be 
in any way bound by these amiable assurances, is, in our opinion, 
‘as certain as was, also in our opinion, his secession, earlier or 
later, from the Cabinet. It must be remembered that, even if no 
difference of temperament, and no conflict as to what is wise and 
honest Party strategy, divided him from Conservatism, the entry 
of Mr. Goschen into the Cabinet is practically equivalent to 
barring the road to Lord Randolph Churchill's re-admission. We 
do not mean that Mr. Goschen would refuse to sit in the same 
Cabinet with the noble lord, though it is perfectly certain he would 
not have entered it had Lord Randolph at the time still been a 
member of it. But this restless and domineering politician would 
not experience from the new Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
indulgence which was so copiously extended to him by his 
late colleagues. On this point it is unnecessary to say more. 
A person would be devoid altogether of political instinct who 
did not understand that the entry of Mr. Goschen into the 
‘Government shut the door on its retiring member. It is scarcely 
eredible that Lord Randolph Churchill contemplated landing 
himself in the embarrassing position in which he now stands; 
his calculation probably having been, when he sent in his Resigna- 
tion, either that it would not be accepted and that he would bend 
the Cabinet to his will, or that his secession would inflict on it a 
mortal blow. 

It cannot be agreeable to him to perceive that he has both 
strengthened the Government and weakened himself by a step 
which was intended to produce a diametrically opposite result ; 
and the public must be prepared to find his sense of disappoint- 
ment, not all at once, but gradually, expressing itself in hostile 
criticism of the Government, tentative at first, decided and violent 
at last. In adopting this course, what amount of support and 
o-operation is Lord Randolph Churchill likely to receive from the 
ranks of the Conservative Party? At this point, our powers of 
prediction desert us. We must candidly reply that we do not 
know. That he has seriously damaged himself by his late levity 
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of conduct, and that no explanation will succeed in wholly re- 
moving the unpleasant impression it has created, we regard as. 
indisputable. | Moreover, speaking of the Conservative Party 
generally, we feel confident that if Lord Randolph Churchill now 
decided to run a tilt at Lord Salisbury, he would simply unhorse. 
himself by the mere shock, without the Prime Minister laying 
lance in rest against him. But est modus in rebus; factious oppo- 
sition is usually conducted with some dexterous show of modera- 
tion, and Lord Randolph is not likely, unless it be in a moment of 
ungovernable impulse, to put himself palpably in the wrong by 
unmeasured hostility. But should his tactics be wary and discreet, 
who shall say that he will stand absolutely alone? In these days,. 
every Party contains a certain number of men who conceive their 
ability to be ignored and their services to be unrecognized ; and 
out of such materials a new Adullamite might conceivably com- 
pose a new Cave. Such an operation, however, even if conducted 
successfully, would only cause Lord Hartington and his followers 
to extend a yet more uniform and vigorous support to the Govern- 
ment. For our part, even if we could regard Lord Randolph 
Churchill as a Conservative politician, his modes of Party warfare 
are so alien to the best traditions of Conservatism that we should 
never be able to look upon his co-operation, notwithstanding. 
his great gifts, save with misgiving. But since as a matter of 
fact, his Conservatism merely consists in paying “ransom” to 
Radicalism, in order to get ‘‘democracy” to vote for what he is 
pleased to call the Conservative Party, we cannot view with regret 
any incident, or any event, that is calculated to compel him to. 
act with those who are his natural friends and auxiliaries. 

While Lord Hartington has manifested no inclination to parley 
with the Liberal allies of Mr. Dillon and Mr. Healy, but, on the 
contrary, has repeated, in| a letter respecting Mr. Goschen’s 
candidature at Liverpool, the expression of his resolve never to 
desist from doing everything in his power to prevent the return to 
office of the authors of the Irish Statutory Parliament Bill of last 
year, Mr. Chamberlain, more sanguine, or more perplexed, has 
been endeavouring to discover if a modus virendi between Mr. Glad- 
stone and himself, in respect of Irish Policy, can be found or 
devised. The Conferences at the Round Table have not so far 
resulted in anything more important than a certain number of 
jokes, some good, some bad; and, as Mr. Chamberlain wraps 
himself in uncharacteristic silence respecting the progress of these 
circular negotiations, people have not unreasonably concluded that 
there is no progress to report. It is plain to the world that 
nothing can come of these conferences, unless either Mr. Chamber- 
lain or Mr. Gladstone be prepared to wear sackcloth and ashes; 
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and though it is perfectly true that the late Prime Minister could, 
by a copious use of ambiguous post-cards, persuade himself and his 
more ardent followers that the sable of penitence was the purple of 
victory, it is not every person who is equally accommodating in 
self-delusion. At the same time, it is not improbable that Mr. 
‘Chamberlain is beginning to be anxious as to his political future ; 
and he may conceivably be haunted by the dread that, like Lord 
Randolph Churchill, he too may fall to the ground between two 
‘stools. Such a conviction is usually the parent of astonishing 
political tergiversation ; and though we do not forget what excel- 
lent service Mr. Chamberlain has rendered to the Unionist Cause, 
we should not advise anyone to be too sure that that able 
politician will not find, in what is conveniently called a via media, 
‘a road of return to the Gladstonian fold. 

During the past month the Government has exhibited in Ireland 
an improved vigour of administration, heartily welcome to all 
lovers of law and order. But it was not to be expected that it 
would display courage and determination without exposing itself 
to hostile criticism, in some quarters the fruit of well-known 
malignity, in others, of that peculiar form of error that is 
born of untimely sentiment. Whatever deficiencies may be 
noted in the Celtic character, the Irish race were never reproached 
with want of cunning. The sense of humour is said to be extinct 
in Ireland, and it certainly has departed from Irish politics. But 
the “sly humour” of old days has become the sly tragedy of 
these ; and, in the melodramatic apparatus devised for the Glen- 
‘beigh and kindred evictions, we still see the native talent for 
“taking a rise out of the Sassenach” at work. Happily the 
skilfully prepared scenes of pathos have been wrecked against the 
re-awakened good sense and love of justice of the English people ; 
and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has had the rare and invaluable 
courage publicly to throw the onus of any suffering that attends 
necessary evictions on the right persons. The prosecution of 
the ringleaders in the Plan of Campaign drags its slow length 
along ; but this dilatoriness in legal action is due to the complicated 
machinery with which “the liberty of the subject” is, in this 
realm, everywhere protected, even when the subject is a traitor 
or a rogue, and his alleged liberty is intolerable license. 

The general view entertained by the Government of its duties 
to the nation is expressed in the Queen’s Speech, just delivered. 
Honest difference of opinion may exist as to whether the Reform 
of Parliamentary Procedure, or the Amendment of the Criminal 
Law with a view to the repression of disorder and illegality in 
Ireland, should have had precedence; but we believe that most 
persons will hold the Cabinet to have decided wisely in assigning 
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priority to the endeavour to enable the House of Commons and its: 
Speaker to cope more effectually with Obstruction. It is obvious. 
that every loyal legislative attempt to curb the action of the © 
authors of the Plan of Campaign and the agents of Boycotting will 

be encountered in Parliament by the Irish Home Rulers and their: 
more fervent English allies with unscrupulous and ingenious 

opposition ; and it is therefore judicious to seek to smooth the way 

for legislation so imperative by strengthening the power of the 

House to curtail purposely dilatory pleas and objections. We 

believe it will also be found that the Government has understood 

the tenour of public opinion, in its proposals for dealing with Par- 

liamentary Obstruction. By a combination of the opinion of the. 
House and the authority of the Speaker, malignant obstacles to. 
the progress of legislation and debate will be removed without any 

infringement on real liberty of speech and criticism. We must. 
look for a somewhat fierce struggle on the question ; but the Con- 

servative Party will certainly not be divided on it, and the support 

of the Unionist Liberals may be confidently counted on. Nor can 

we doubt that the more self-respecting followers of Mr. Gladstone 

will lend their aid to the abatement of an evil of which, in past 

times, they have so often and so loudly complained. 

It must also be expected that the announcement of the inten-. 
tion of the Government to grapple with Obstruction in Parlia- 
ment and with robbery and anarchy in Ireland, will induce the. 
Home Rule members to prolong, to the best of their ability, the 
Debate on the Address. Our readers will remember that, when 
the melancholy news reached England of Gordon’s death at 
Khartoum, the Debate on the Address was voluntarily interrupted 
by Mr. Gladstone, at that time Prime Minister, in order to afford 
the Opposition the opportunity of bringing forward the Vote 
of Censure moved by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. Some persons 
have seemed to think this precedent might be appealed to and 
followed, in the event of the Debate on the Address being inordi- 
nately spun out. For our part, we incline to deprecate such a 
course, which would savour rather of feverish weakness than of 
calm determination. In the proper management of all the affairs. 
of life, a certain amount of patience is indispensable; and festina 
lente will prove to be the wisest motto for the Government in its 
struggle with the organized but doomed powers of Parliamentary 
Obstruction. 

But, if the Government prove patient in its zeal for the public 
welfare, the press and the nation should imitate its example. 
Rome was not built, and Anarchy will not be crushed, in a day. 
If the whole country were engaged, heart and soul, in bafiling its 
enemies, progress in the restoration of order and in the revival of 
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law would be more rapid. Unhappily, our Party System splits 
the nation into two nearly equal halves, and we must be prepared 
to find the Opposition proper lending both aid and counsel to the 
Parliamentary manceuvres of the followers of Mr. Parnell. The 
public must also understand that, while two Measures of such 
supreme importance as those we have named are being discussed, 
it is not possible for any Government to make much progress with 
what is called the work of legislation. The Programme of Bills 
to be submitted to Parliament during the Session is reasonably 
modest ; but he is a sanguine person who supposes that one half 
of them will be brought to maturity before the end of July. 


We have given precedence, as is our custom, to the considera- 
tion of politics at Home. But, grave and difficult though these 
may be, they are excelled in gravity and moment by politics 
Abroad. Are France and Germany about to renew the fearful and 
sanguinary struggle of 1870, and how soon? That is a question 
asked at this moment, not by the tongue of rash and idle levity, 
but by serious observers of the omens of the hour. Never in any 
deliberative assembly have more remarkable speeches been de- 
livered than those pronounced in the debate on the Army Bill 
in the Reichstag by Prince Bismarck and Count Moltke. Never 
has a Parliament exhibited a more patriotic alacrity to pro- 
vide for the safety and strength of the nation, than the French 
Chamber of Deputies in its significantly silent approval of the 
Supplementary and Extraordinary Votes laid before it by the War 
Department. Notwithstanding a growing deficit, a decreasing 
revenue, and a colossal Public Debt, the Representatives of the 
French People ask no question, and raise no murmur, when the 
money they are asked for is to be expended on war material. 
General Boulanger, having acquired popularity by utterances and 
deportment that in any other country would be deemed flashy and 
sensational, has lapsed into an industrious reserve, and occupies 
himself solely with the strengthening of the fortifications and per- 
fecting the armaments of France. Such things, even if they stood 
alone, might well give Prince Bismarck food for anxious rumi- 
nating. But his anxiety has been aggravated into irritation by 
the churlish and grudging behaviour of the German Parliament, 
which, at the very time the French Legislature was voting War 
Supplies with cheerful prodigality, refused to the Crown, the 
Federal Council, the Chancellor himself, and Count Moltke, the 
modest additions to the Imperial Army those high authorities 
concur in declaring indispensable to the safety of the Father- 
land. 

The recalcitrant Reichstag has been dissolved, and new elections. 
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are fixed for the 27th of this month. But will the German Govern- 
ment wait patiently for the result of an electoral struggle whose 
issue is avowedly doubtful? In the short but pregnant observa- 
tions addressed by Count Moltke to the Imperial Parliament, he 
affirmed categorically that the refusal of the demands of the 
Government would inevitably lead to war. We understand him to 
have meant that the demonstration of the unwillingness of the 
Reichstag to enable Germany always to render itself as strong as 
France, let France arm as it might, would infallibly compel those 
who are entrusted with the safety of the Empire to force on a 
struggle with France, while yet France is weaker than Germany. 
That seems to us to constitute the main danger of the situation. 
“Time and I against any two,” said a French King. The French 
Republic seems to think the same thing, without saying it. But 
will Germany give France the time required? That is the 
question; and, before we again address our readers, it may 
be answered in the negative. Military experts are disposed to 
believe that the French frontier towards Germany—concerning 
which we elsewhere print a remarkable article—has been so care- 
fully strengthened against attack, that an invasion of France would 
be attended with serious risk, unless it were conducted so as to 
render inevitable an infraction by the invader of the neutral terri- 
tory of Belgium. Would Prince Bismarck, in case of necessity, 
shrink from such a step? We feel no confidence that he would. 
Salus populi suprema lex; and he would hardly permit France to 
baffle Germany through regard for an ancient Treaty. 

In that case, how would it stand with ourselves? England has 
guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium; and many persons will ask 
if, in the event of the action we are contemplating, England would 
attempt to draw its sword across Germany’s path. We will at 
once affirm our conviction that such a course would be, not only 
insane, but impossible. In no case must England and Germany 
quarrel ; for their quarrel would mar the policy and paralyse the 
arm of both. It surely would be possible to obtain from Germany 
a guarantee that the territory of Belgium, if traversed for military 
purposes, should not be permanently violated, and that, at the end 
of the struggle, the neutrality and independence of that country 
should be religiously respected. In the event of Prince Bismarck 
giving this country ample and efficient guarantees on this point, we 
should be idiots to dream of damaging all our own best and highest 
interests, merely in order to forbid Germany the temporary use of 
a right of way. 

If a conflict should take place between France and Germany, it 
would be futile to suppose that the peace of the Kast of Europe 
will remain intact. At the particular moment at which we write, 
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Russia is affecting a more conciliatory attitude in respect of 
Bulgaria. But this semblance of amiability may vanish to- 
morrow; and how much value should be attached to it may be - 
seen in the energy—tardy, but now decided—with which Austria- 
Hungary is seeing to its armour. As we have said, should 
Germany and France come into collision in the West of Europe, 
Russia will, in the East of Europe, challenge the protectors of 
Bulgaria and Turkey, and a general European War will inevitably 
ensue. Should war between France and Germany be averted or 
postponed, it is quite possible that a modus vivendi, as regards 
Russia’s pretensions in Bulgaria, will be discovered by the Powers, 
in formal or informal Conference, and whether at Constantinople 
or elsewhere. The Czar seeks to get rid, by one and the same 
stroke, of both the Regency and the existing Sobranje; but we 
trust the Bulgarians will refuse to part with all the machi- 
nery of government, and with all the precautions for the main- 
tenance of their rights and the preservation of their independence. 
If the Sobranje were dissolved, the Regency ought to remain. 
If the Regency were to disappear, the present Sobranje ought to 
nominate the members of a new one. The candidature of the 
Dadian of Mingrelia is practically withdrawn ; but it is incumbent 
on the Bulgarians to guard against the possibity of some other 
servant of the Czar being imposed on them by a Sobranje unfairly 
elected under the direction of a servile and unpatriotic Regency. 
All these minor questions may at any moment be blown away by 
the blast of war. Butif the hurricane be postponed, diplomacy 
will have to busy itself patiently with their safe and just solu- 
tion. Happily, the policy of England in respect of the Bul- 
garian, otherwise of the Eastern Question, is perfectly well 
apprehended, and warmly approved by the English people. It is 
a policy of peace, if peace can be preserved consistently with the 
upholding of judicious and momentous treaties, and without the 
ruthless destruction by a barbarous and insatiable Power of 
the liberties of Europe. 


January 27th. 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have- 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as. 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


The Marriage Code of Henry VIII. (?). 


To tHe Eprrors or tue Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


Notwithstanding the somewhat singular Editorial note in your cur- 
rent number, prefacing a very singular article by Lord Grimthorpe, and 
then closing the “discussion ’’—hardly, perhaps, in accord with the 
customary right of ‘‘ reply,” I hope you may not refuse a passing letter at 
least, in which shall be no “ discussion,” but only a light touch of com- 
ment on a moving subject, which, on moral, social, and religious. 
grounds, it is to be hoped may never be thought to be alien to the pages. 
of a Review whose motto is ‘‘ national feeling.” 

Surely no man ever less needed auxiliary force than Lord Bramwell, 
and the chivalry of Lord Grimthorpe—whom, as a Churchman, I much 
admire—is amusingly supererogatory here, but Frater erat Rome consulti 
rhetor ut alter alterius, &c., and so mutual defence may be natural to the 
race of pleaders who are, just a little, always jealous of /ay intrusion 
into their preserves. That Lord Grimthorpe was “asked,” as he says, 
to write, is no wonder. The “ other side” would have missed a splendid 
opportunity had they not ‘‘ asked” such a foremost name, such a modern 
Nimrod, such a strong writer, so true a man, and so staunch a Conser- 
vative, to speak for the revolution. Jehu always seeks his Jehonadab. 

Mr. Greg feels strongly—even personally—on the subject, and he 
certainly was not without questionable daring in his rebuke of a great 
lawyer and eminent judge on mere technical points, but he scarcely 
forfeited mercy, or merited evident contempt, from the generous restorer 
of St. Alban’s; for the greatest lawyers have often disagreed, both as 
to principle and on special “cases.” Even Lord Grimthorpe himself, 
with no very conspicuous reverence, ‘ accuses” three great lawyers— 
Lord Chelmsford, Lord Hatherley, and Lord Cairns—the latter of rash 
error, and the others of “ strong partizanship,”’ and this is, doubtless, a 
worse accusation than Mr. Greg alleged against Lord Bramwell ; for 
the charge of partizanship, in a question of law, is the highest delin- 
quency in a judge. 

Inaccurate statements have been made on both sides as to the state 
of the law before Lord Lyndhurst’s Act of 1835, and Mr. Greg did not 
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speak, perhaps, with legal or historical accuracy as to “ the accident of 
procedure” before 1835, or on other points. It is not shown—I have 
never seen it fully explained—why wife’s-sister unions were, before 1835, 
voidable but not void: they were voidable because, and only because, 
they were illegal; but, because they were not void also, some have 
rashly argued that they were theretofore de jure and legal. I think Lord 
Bramwell even, suggested—if he did not in terms aftirm—this, in the 
Contemporary of September last. He certainly affirmed that the woman 
and children of such connections had legal rights, as to maintenance, 
&c. The truth is that there was no misprovision or “accident” as to. 
‘“‘ procedure” for annulling such unions; the procedure was provided 
and known, and the law was clear, but matrimony (rightly or wrongly) 
with its many dependent questions, was immemorially and wholly an 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and the civil law gave force to the law of the 
Church Courts, wherein, from early ages, the decisions were against 
both the validity and legality of such connections. Before 1835, there 
were no civil marriages as now, and the Church never, save per incuriam, 
joined together offenders against the law. Such unions could not be 
legal when the only Jaw known even to the State was that of the Church. 

“The Marriage Code of Henry VIII.” is proof only of Tudor tyranny, 
for only personal ends, over both Church and State; and also of the 
previous prohibition and illegality of such unions—the first ground of 
Henry’s legislation and the very essence of his proceedings against 
poor Catherine. But, before 1835, there was no public prosecutor, and 
so it was left to parties interested to put the law in motion, as in so 
many other cases, alas, and hence alone arose the so-called ‘“ accident” 
(rather, the uncertainty) of procedure. 

At this point, I gladly record Lord Grimthorpe’s first admission, that, 
when a suit was promoted, the children of such unions were... . 
bastardized.” 

I record a second admission, that ‘‘ Lord}Brougham, who gave the 
leading judgment, said, ‘ quite accurately,’ that these marriages were 
‘ illegal’ before 1835.” 

This witness is true, and the Act of 1835 did not, as often asserted by 
less accurate pleaders for change, make that which before had been 
legal, illegal. 

Lord Lyndhurst’s Act was “reasonable,” and put an end to a bad 
state of things, in mercy to innocent children; and Lord Grimthorpe 
quotes it in trumph to lay the ghost of somebody's blunder thereabout. 
I record it, with his italics, as another admission and proof that ‘“ the 
condition of the children (born of the said unions) was ‘ wnsettled.’” 
Yes, ‘“‘ unsettled”; but, in truth, the children were certainly not legiti- 
mate when born, nor ever afterwards, if they died before the parents or 
either of them, whose union still remained illegal. 
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Lord Grimthorpe, with ferret-like keenness, springs upon a lay notion 
‘of a particular ‘‘ case” and by it, with legal acumen, somewhat diverts 
his readers from the main issue, viz. that certain unions, being con- 
fessedly illegal before 1885, Lord Lyndhurst’s Act maintained that 
illegality, and made it, ipso facto, operative! Here is another great 
lawyer on the “ other side.” 

With all respect, I think Lord Grimthorpe is almost a Balaam. He 
was cunningly sent for to bless, but he has all but cursed the revolution, 
for he has proved that the Act of 1835 made no change at all as to pre- 
vious legal decisions upon wife’s-sister unions: it only nullified them 
‘outright from the beginning, and that independent of any mere personal 
opinion or action of anyone, it was an Act in which common sense and 
law were reconciled—not always the case. 

On the whole, Lord Grimthorpe’s Conservative legal acumen is in 
favour of his “ friends the enemy,” whilst his present non-Conservative 
“opinion is, alas! with the revolution. 

As, in deference to your decision, I have not attempted a reply to 
Lord Grimthorpe, I trust you will kindly permit me to quote here the 
postcript of a leaflet shortly to be reprinted by the ‘“‘M.L.D.U.,” which 
is (in your own words) meant to be a “correcting of a statement” of 
the Gospel by Lord Grimthorpe’s exalted client and chief. 

‘** Lord Bramwell has recently published an objection that our Lord’s 
word, ‘ Wherefore they are no more twain but one flesh,’ is jigurative. 
This may be an honest objection, but it is a poor paltering with language 
and thought. He used the word absolutely, as divine prohibition. His 
meaning is clear as daylight, and that meaning is the law of Christian 
thought. The objection ignores the essential motive of figurative 
language, which is to quicken and intensify a meaning. So it was with 
His warning against the danger of riches; the ‘camel’ and the 
‘ needle’s eye,’ by a figure, focussed His meaning; and so with a mul- 
titude of figures in the Old and New Testaments. 

“‘But what if there be a physiological fact underlying the figure ? 
What if, in the mystery of nature, our Lord's Word is an experienced 
fact? I had once a favourite creature whose race I wished to keep pure, 
and an old keeper said, ‘ Remember, Sir, the first father leaves his blood 
behind him,’ i.e. the male and female become ‘ one flesh,’ or one blood. 
Alas! there are those who yet ‘ know not the Scriptures nor the power 
of God.’” 

I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your Obedient Servant, 

Temple Ewell, Dover, W. F. Hosson. 

10th January, 1887. 
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The Tripartite Division of Tithes. 


To Eprrors or tHE Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


The present tithe rent-charge (so called) is not a charge upon the. 
land, but only on the produce of the land for the time being. 

In the National Review for November last, Mr. Morris Fuller has 
marshalled the evidence which shows that the tripartite division of 
tithe never prevailed in England. He has thus furnished a ready 
answer to an untenable assumption. 

In the Times of the 6th of December a letter from Mr. Hubbard: 
appears in which he has taken for granted that the payment now made. 
in respect of tithes under The Tithe Commutation Act (6 & 7 Wm. IV. 
c. 71, s. 67) is a primary claim upon the land itself. 

No doubt Mr. Hubbard is not alone in making such an assumption. 
If, however, it is well founded, there is a marvellous difference between. 
the payment in question and the tithes for which it has been substituted. 

You will, no doubt, agree with Mr. Hubbard, that it is essential that 
the position of the parties should be rightly understood; and I venture. 
to hope that you will allow me to contribute my mite, with a view of 
showing that the tithe-owner has no claim against the landowner, or 
against the tenant (if any), or against the land; and that the tithe- 
owner’s only claim is against the produce, for the time being, of the land. 

Before the Act the tithe-owner was entitled to a share of the produce 
of the land; and upon referring to the Act it will be found (s. 67) that 
he is now entitled to a charge upon the produce of the land and to. 
nothing else. The Act (s. 67) expressly provides that no person is to 
be personally liable to make the payment ; and the tithe owner’s only 
remedy is by distress and entry as mentioned in ss. 81 and 82, and he 
can only recover two years arrears. 

It is true that for brevity the word rent-charge is continually used in 
the Act; but the early part of section 67 is (as to this matter) the 
operative part of the Act, and the words there used are a sum of money 
‘‘in the nature of a rent-charge.” In short the payment is sui generis, 
depending for its existence upon the Act, moulded with reference to the 
tithes for which it was substituted and recoverable as mentioned in the 
Act, and not otherwise. 

The point was decided by Vice-Chancellor Bacon on the 18th of June 
1885, in the case of Bailey v. Badham, 30 Chancery Division, 84. In 
that case an action was brought to recover four years’ arrears of tithe 
rent-charge, in respect of lands which had become unproductive ; and it 
was contended that the payment in question is a rent-charge, and that 
the legislature, in giving powers of distress and entry, did not mean to 
take away the other legal incidents to a rent-charge, amongst which is 
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a right of sale to pay for arrears; but the Vice-Chancellor, after noticing 
that the personal liability to pay is abolished, and saying (pp. 89-90) 
that he could find no colour of reason for claiming a sale in the nature 
of things, and could find no words in the Act which justify the claim, 
came to the conclusion (p. 91) that in the Act “all that is given to tithe- 
owners is, that they shall take out of the produce of the land the pro- 
portion mentioned in the Act.” 

After this decision it is unnecessary to argue further that the tithe- 
-owner has no charge on the land. 

The gist of Mr. Hubbard's letter is that legislation (if any) should be 
confined to assisting ‘‘the intention of the Act,” and making the land- 
owner primarily responsible, and he continually speaks of the occupier 
‘as making the payment as the agent of the landowner. 

The Act says that no one is to be personally liable, and it is, there- 
fore, useless to say that its intention was that the landlord should be 
primarily liable; and there would be just as much and just as little 
ground for saying that, before the Act, the tenant was the agent of the 
landlord for rendering tithes in kind, as there is now for saying that he 
is such agent for making the present payment. 

The value of a tithe-free farm always has been, and still is, greater 
than that of a farm subject to tithes. Whether there should be any 
legislation at all upon the matter is an important question. 

Mr. Hubbard’s arguments against legislation are very cogent. If, 
however, the question is opened, it must be on the broad ground that 
in the old days the tithe-owner was entitled to a share of the produce of 
land, and that under the Commutation Act he became entitled to a 
charge on that produce intended roughly to represent that share, but 
which has, from unforseen circumstances turned out to be equal in value 
to a much larger share, and even in some instances to the whole pro- 
-duce ; not to mention cases where, as in Bailey v. Badham, the land has 
become absolutely unproductive. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 


Your faithful servant, 
Lincoln’s Inn, R. W. Wintte. 


14th Dec. 1886. 


Canon Kingsley. 


To rae Epirors or THE “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
Mr. Evershed, in his able article on Canon Kingsley in the 
National Review for December, attributes the quotation in verse at the 
foot of p. 553 to the subject of his Memoirs. It is, perhaps, not a 
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matter of much importance, but it is well to verify quotations. The 
words are by another equal lover of nature as the Canon—viz. Henry 
W. Longfellow, vide ‘‘ The Fiftieth Birthday of Agassiz.” 
I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
H. D. 8S. Powerex. 


Resignation and Reconstruction: a Country-side View 
of the Situation. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe ‘“ Nationat Review.” 
‘GENTLEMEN, 
The old year, as you are aware, closed with a startling event, 
which led to one even yet more startling : 

1. The resignation of Lord R. Churchill. 

2. The determination of Lord Salisbury to form a Coalition Ministry. 

Town and county voters, Lord Randolph’s stoutest backers, were 
staggered by the first event, and had not time to steady themselves 
before they were told that the rent in the Cabinet was to be mended 
with a patch of Liberal Unionists. 

Their first reflection was that Lord Randolph’s resignation had 
caused a vacancy and deprived themselves of just the very man after 
their own heart. The vacancy, however, must be filled, and Lord 
Randolph must become an independent member. All that was plain 
enough. But it soon became evident that the resignation meant more 
than a vacancy; that in fact it meant re-construction. 

For this the Clubs may have been prepared; but the towns and 
villages were taken by surprise. It had not entered into the heart of 
the country-side to conceive it. And why ? 

Because to re-construct with the aid of the Liberal Unionists was 
to bring in men who had once said No, and said the No, moreover, 
at a very acute stage of an earlier crisis, namely, when the Ministry 
was being formed last year. If they had refused when the tree was 
green, could it be supposed they would accept when the tree was 
dry ? 

The Conservative Government had long since settled down to work, 
and had put forth a good programme by the mouth of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; it was doubtless preparing for all which this pro- 
gramme sketched out, and was getting ready for the meeting of the 
House. 

Keeping pace with what the Government were doing, the Liberal 
Unionists had had a banquet and a conference; had at once opened 
their mouth and put their foot down, and made it plain they stuck to 
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the flag. Then they dispersed, and some went to the Continent, ene 
returning therefrom with a gorgeous snufi-box, presented by The 
Unspeakable! So all was going on well with the Ministry and the 
Liberal Unionists, when of a sudden—very suddenly indeed—the 
Times announces a ministerial resignation. No other paper says @ 
word on the subject. A resignation, of course, means a vacancy in 
the ordinary way; on this occasion it signified that the Government 
was without a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and without a man to lead 
the Commons. The vacancy, therefore, must be filled by a person 
conversant with figures and with the forms of the House. 

To the ordinary voter who reads newspapers and telegrams, who 
attends public meetings, and turns out noise-mongers or is himself 
turned out, the situation seemed a very simple one. It was what 
Mr. Gladstone would call a “ regretable incident,” one which might 
fitly be followed up by a visit to the theatre; but while regret was 
freely expressed at the loss of so good a man as Lord Randolph, very 
sincere sympathy was felt with Lord Salisbury. He had lost a very 
able colleague just when things were going well with his Ministry ; 
when Ireland was to some extent mending her ways, and when the 
work of ‘“‘knocking about” measures at Cabinet Councils was in full 
swing. What could possess Lord Randolph to desert the ship at such 
a moment, and, in thinking of himself, to forget his captain? The 
country-side was puzzled, and, though it gave heed to what the Times 
said was the cause of the resignation, it preferred to inquire if Lord 
Randolph had done himself mischief, and if Lord Salisbury ought not 
to be told at once that confidence in him was unshaken. The pro- 
vinces took a strictly human view of the matter, and did not go into 
reasons at first; the personality of Lord Randolph overshadowed 
reasons, and the personality of Lord Salisbury compelled sympathy 
and a warm-blooded determination to stand by him. Reasons in due 
time were discussed, and men were too honest to condemn Lord 
Randolph unheard, for his reasons might seem good when given in his 
own words. Ordinary politicians could not for a moment understand 
that the resignation should knock the bottom out of the Cabinet. Lord 
Randolph was a man of many good qualities, of much pluck and 
eloquence, infinitely painstaking, wondrously well-informed ; he had led 
the House with exceptional ability and given indication of administra- 
tive talent; still he was difficile, and like certain chemicals which will 
not blend. He resembled the caster-oil which will lie perversely on 
the top of the milk or orange-wine, and will not accommodatingly mix 
with, or be lost in, the inferior fluid. He had given trouble when the 
first Tory Cabinet was formed, and had played the part of a tandem 
leader turning round to look at the driver. 

So his resignation surprised, but, after all, was not surprising. 
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There was a crisis, but its seriousness was not realised until it was 
found that Lord Salisbury was recurring to the method he had adopted 
in the summer, and was applying to the Liberal Unionists. They had 
failed him once. Why apply to them a second time ? 

Why? Because, from the first Lord Salisbury recognized the fact 
that it was the Unionist voters of the two great Parties in the State— 
—one cannot recognize as great a third Party which sent up “ items” 
—who had returned 315 Tories and 77 genuine, traditional Liberals— 
a compact body of about 400 out of a House of nearly 680. Lord 
Salisbury recognized this fact, and naturally held that government 
should be in the hands, not of one of the two Parties, but of both. 
This had shaped his conduct all along. For himself, he did not care 
a crumb or a fin for the loaves and fishes; power, pay, patronage, were 
nothing to him—they were the accidents of the Premiership; not the 
supper purchased by the song. He did not care a fig who was Premier, 
so long as Ireland was saved. 

To a man of such infinite magnanimity, and to a man holding the 
view that the two Parties which had won the Election ought to compose 
the Cabinet, the sinking of self came naturally, and it was not sur- 
prising that such a man should wish to see Her Majesty offer the 
post of Premier to the thoroughly competent leader of the Liberals. 
Having expressed that wish once, there was nothing really remark- 
able in Lord Salisbury making a second offer to introduce Liberals 
into the Cabinet, and this the voter of the provinces could not but 
see after very little reflection. 

But though the union of the two Parties in the effort of Government 
was desirable, the country could not view with pleasure Lord Salis- 
bury’s proposal to abdicate at a critical time, and repeat the proposal 
of the summer. Let him ask Lord Hartington to come in, by all 
means; but not as Premier after months had been spent in preparing 
legislation on Tory lines, and after the Tory Premier had borne the 
burden and heat. Lay before Lord Hartington the Legislative pro- 
gramme, with such of its ins and outs as might lawfully be told, and 
then ask the Queen to give him the seals of the Exchequer, or other 
office, if he were willing to accept ; but do not “climb down.” The 
captain of 315 must not act as lieutenant to the captain of 77, after 
having gone through one campaign, and made preparations for a 
second. Followers fully appreciated self-denyingness, but could not 
agree to the dethronement of the leader who had already led to 
victory. 

‘Even in their mistakes,” wrote the Tablet (January 8th), “the 
‘Conservative leaders have shown fine and rare qualities, which ought 
to win them the good-will of the nation. Throughout all these nego- 
tiations, the one abiding motive has been to put self aside and to do 
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the best for the country.” True words, but the action of fifty Mem- 
bers or more, and their communications to the principal Whip, proved 
that, so far as the Premiership went, Lord Salisbury could not be 
allowed to put himself on one side. 

The mention of Mr. Goschen’s name in connection with the post 
vacated by Lord R. Churchill was everywhere well received along the 
country-side. Perhaps Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches found most readers 
during the election of 1886, partly because he has a great name 
amongst rural voters and politicians, and partly because the sensation 
of seeing so prominent a Radical arrayed against Mr. Gladstone was 
so novel. He was eagerly read and discussed in all directions, and still 
men read “and still the wonder grew.” Next to him Mr. Goschen 
excited most attention; there was always something weighty in his 
speeches ; he always fired such big guns and brought down such big 
game ; he never came to the end of his arguments; those who read 
him were ‘‘ converted in squadrons, baptized in platoons.” He had a 
name when he began the campaign; a great one when it ended. ‘ He 
found Rome of brick and left it of marble.” 

The fact that he fell in the campaign invested him with sympathetic 
interest which was all the greater because he had been beaten by a 
Gladstonian hat and walking-stick. There was pleasure in contempla- 
ting his return to the House, and something more than pleasure in 
seeing him one of Her Majesty’s Ministers. The invitation given to 
him by Lord Salisbury was an extremely popular move, and went far 
to lessen the disappointment and regret felt by Lord Randolph's 
resignation. Things touched top, not bottom, when so gooda Whig, so 
good a traditional Liberal as Mr. Goschen, consented to join a Con- 
servative Cabinet. 

But his entrance into the Ministerial fold meant ‘‘ Coalition,” a 
somewhat unfamiliar word to country ears, and one that, to many minds, 
meant collision. 

Does not coalition always end in collision? Is not the one the out- 
come of the other? Do not men coalesce just so far as their views 
coincide, and then collide directly the views become detached? Are the 
elements of give and take, of bear and forbear, to be found in 
Coalition ? 

These were not unnatural questions. When Lord Salisbury’s ministry 
was being formed in the summer of last year, the word ‘“ Coalition” 
was rarely used, and why? Because the word ‘“‘ Unionist” had ousted 
it. Had Lord Hartington taken office under or above the present 
Premier last summer, the men of the clubs would have called it a 
Coalition Ministry, and all official politicians would have used the same 
expression ; but in the country it would have been a Unionist Ministry 
and the appellation would have been most appropriate. 
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It is not so now. A Conservative Government has been in power 
for some months, and, though Unionism is as much the “ irrevocable. 
mandate” as it ever was, the ism is not as often in men’s mouths as it 
was. To join a Liberal or Whig to a Conservative Cabinet now is really 
to form coalition, to form, in fact, what is ordinarily abhorred, not 
because of Disraeli’s dictum, but because it has not hitherto meant 
stability ; because it has been a kangaroo with a Dissolution in its pouch. 
So men thought the word had an ugly look until they reflected that 
they themselves had formed a coalition during every day of the last 
election ; that they had coalesced with true Liberals and Radicals at 
public meetings, on platforms and on committees all day long, and 
eventually had capped everything by giving a coalition vote at the polls ! 
The whole thing on the part of Conservatives, true Liberals and old 
Radicals, was nothing but Coalition from beginning to end! What 
more natural, then, that Coalition born of Unionism should form a 
Coalition of Unicnists? Surely the Cabinet ought to represent the 
polling-booths ? Of course it ought, and, with these reasons in the 
air, men could see how right and constitutional Lord Salisbury has 
been from the first in trying to have all the Unionist polls represented 
in the Cabinet. He has strengthened himself materiaily by his action, 
ever since it has been well understood, and it is no small matter to 
have gained his point at length. 

It was not possible to behold with much satisfaction the efforts to obtain 
the services of certain Liberal Unionist peers, and, though Lords Lans- 
downe, Morley and Camperdown are good men, and will probably make 
their mark some day, Lord Northbrook would not strengthen a toy 
Cabinet in a debating society. With the exception of the Duke of 
Argyll and Lords Selborne and Rosebery, there are no Liberal peers 
of equal ability to the followers of Lord Salisbury. 

Very wisely the Economist (January 8) remarked, “ If Lord Salisbury 
has offices in the Lords to dispose of, let him elevate new men, not 
go begging to Whig officials.” Of course, if Sir William Harcourt were 
a Liberal and a Peer instead of an item and a Commoner, Lord Salis- 
bury might have found in him salvation, and gone gaily to the Carlton 
to sing ‘‘ Nunc Dimittis;” under present circumstances, however, the 
noble Marquis could only apply to the Rt. Hon. Gentleman (who would 
not have been even an item but for Mr. Plimsoll) if he wanted a John 
the Baptist to usher in the Deluge. 

While, therefore, the entrance into the Cabinet of Mr. Goschen makes 
a so-called Coalition Ministry, it transforms the Government into a 
Unionist Ministry, which is a much more important consideration, and 
no slight guarantee of stability. 

There is much political tellow-feeling between the Premier and his 
new Chancellor ; the latter is not likely to quarrel with the Dartford 
programme, and is as strong as his chief on the subject of Procedure,’ 
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Local Government, and the paramount necessity of restoring law and 
liberty to Ireland ; while in foreign affairs the Chancellor probably holds 
that Lord Salisbury is the strongest minister England has had since 
Lord Palmerston. Mr. Gladstone may deny that the “ civilized world ” 
shares this opinion, but it must not be forgotten that that part of the 
globe has kept rather bad company of late, and has cut a very poor 
figure by the side of the ‘‘ West Ham dukes! ” 

Just as ‘in a duel, the second always comes first,” to quote an old 
play, so in a political crisis it is always the best—not the worst—men 
who offer to make way to further the ends of reconstruction. Lords 
‘Cranbrook and Cadogan willingly placed their posts at Lord Salisbury’s 
disposal, but Lords Brown, Jones, and Robinson, who would gracefuliy 
adorn Colonial deaneries, put their blind eyes to the telescope and failed 
to see the signal. Reconstruction on the best lines was hindered, but 
the introduction into the Cabinet of such good new blood as Sir Henry 
Holland could not fail to meet with full approval in metropolis and 
country alike. 

When reconstruction was all but completed, Queen, Ministers, and 
country were, with a terrible suddenness, shocked with the news of Lord 
Iddesleigh’s death. Services such as his were invaluable, not because 
he was a genius of the first order—for that he was not—but because he 
combined, as a statesman, all those qualities which make statesmen 
really great; qualities which are bound up with character, and, in their 
lofty moral grandeur, re-act on the character of a nation. 

It was said of the old Puritans ‘‘They lived their lives as men: 
they did not sing them away like birds.” So lived Lord Iddesleigh. 
He was a man with all the noblest and best of the Puritan virtues, and 
he lived up to them, amidst all the turmoils and distractions of political 
warfare, to the very last hour of his life. 


De mortuo nil nisi optimum. 
Believe me, Gentlemen, 


Very faithfully yours, 
Bath, January 21, 1887. R. Sr. J. Corser. 


[Letters on ‘‘ The ‘Last Day’ on the Dee,” * Volunteers and the Capi- 
tation Grant,” ‘“‘A Policy for Ireland,” and ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” are reserved 
for insertion in a future number.] 
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